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° A NEW YEAR. ' 
'& N age would have passed between New Year’s Day 1945 and 
A beginning of 1946 if time could be measured in terms of 
feeling and outlook. How long is it since we were anxiously 
wondering whether von Rundstedt’s thrust through the Ardennes could 
be held or turned back before the Allied armies in Southern Holland 
should be endangered ? Barely fifty-two weeks. How long since the 
Yalta Conference of the “ Big Three,” the crossings of the Rhine, the 
Russian advance from the Oder, the battles for Budapest and Vienna, 
the fall of Berlin and the surrender of Germany ? Much less than a year. 
Of Yalta we may recall most vividly the photographs that revealed, 
‘President Roosevelt’s stricken mien; of the Rhine crossings, the 
‘American seizure of Remagen bridge, and Montgomery’s lapidary 
order: “ Twenty-first Army Group will now cross the Rhine.” In the 
crowded days and months that followed we do not forget the sharp pang 
of sorrow at President Roosevelt’s death—the first gap in the grand 
triad of Allied war-leaders—nor the later fall from power of Winston 
Churchill after his lamentable self-diminution in the British election 
campaign. Memory is apt to be unconsciously selective. Amnesia 
may also come from shock. Even VE-Day and VJ-Day faded from our 
minds under the impact of the Hiroshima and Nagasaki atomic bombs 
which blasted a gulf between the madly megalomaniac world we were 
striving to save for sanity and freedom.and the strange world of un- 
known dimensions on whose quaking threshold we now stand. Not a 
twelvemonth, an epoch big with fate, divides January 1946 frem 
January 1945. i : 
` In this strange world we peer about, seeking our bearings, dimly 
aware of what may befall if we fail to read its riddle, certain only that 
we can never regain the yonder rim of the. gulf over which we were 
atomically propelled some five months ago. From that yonder rim we 
salved, as a potential talisman, the Charter of the United Nations. On 
its untried virtues we are fain to found a “ larger hope ” that they may 
vouchsafe us security in peace, with freedom from want and fear. One 
common conviction inspires both the counsels of perfection and the 
‘counsels of prudence which accompanied its passage from .written 
obligation into effective being—that notwithstanding its pre-atomnic 
inadequacy in an atomic age the United Nations Organisation, born of 
the Charter, now offers the likeliest haven of refuge from unexampled 
eril. 
7 The New Year opens in sight of the first United Nations Assembly in 
London. The British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Ernest Bevin, told its 
organisers a month ago that it will be “ the most momentous conference 
ever held in the world’s history. ... No body of men ever met with a 
greater responsibility to the generations yet unborn.” This was 
> prudent counsel. To it Mr. Bevin swiftly added—as he had done in the 
House of Commons debate on November 23rd—a counsel of perfection. 
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He said that the members of the Assembly “would not have completed 

their duty unless they “devoted themselves to the further task of 

` creating the right of the peoples of the world to elect their own represen- 

‘tatives and send them to a World Parliament.” In the House of Com- 

mons. he had, indeed, been more explicit. After agreeing with Mr. 

Eden that there must be an abatement or merging of national sovereign- 
ties for the sake of peace, he concluded fervently : f 

I am willing to sit with anybody, of any party, of any nation, to try 

to devise either a franchise or a constitution—just as other great 


countries have done—for_a world assembly, with'a limited objective— . 
the objective of peace. Once you can get to that stage I believe we shall - 


. have taken a great progressive step; but, in the meantime, there must 
be no weakening of the institution which was built in San Francisco. 


It must be the prelude to further development. This (world assembly) 


must not be considered a substitution but rather a completion or a | 


development of it, in order that the benefit of the experience and 
administration derived in that institution may be carried to its final end. 

From the moment you accept that, one other phrase goes, and that is 
“international law.” That phrase presupposes conflict between nations. 
It would be substituted by “ world law,” with a moral world force 
behind it rather than a law built upon case-made law, with a world 
judiciary to interpret-it, with a world police to enforce it, with the 
decision of the people with their own votes, resting in, their own hands, 
irrespective of race or creed, as the great world. ‘sovereign elected 
authority which would hold in its care the destinies of the people of the 
world. 


Less definite in form though similar in effect were statements by Mr. 
ttlee both before and after his visit to Washington in November. At 
the Mansion House on November gth he said: “I do not think that 
.the majority of our people yet realise what the discovery of atomic 
energy means to the world. I do not think that they yet understand to 
what an extent it is necessary to readjust our ideas. ... The question 
that faces us to-day is not so much how we can control this new and 
devastating force let loose on the world by science, as what kind of a 
world society is necessary in a world where a few bombs might destroy 
utterly ‘great cities, the work of centuries of human endeavour... . 
One cannot conceive to-day any extension of territory, any grandiose 
dream of domination, which has the slightest value in the face of this 
danger. We have to get together with all the nations to consider how 
we can live together in peace.” After his return from Washington he 
, expressed his hope, on the 283rd anniversary of the Royal Society, that 
his agreement with President Truman and Mr. Mackenzie King might 
be at least a step in the right direction. “ Its whole basis,” he said, “‘is 
to try to contrive the means for the greatest sharing of scientific know- 
ledge, while realising that this is only possible if step by step the nations 
advance in mutual confidence and co-operation. To make a world safe 
for scientific advance we must promote a whole nexus of relationships 
transcending national boundaries, relationships based on common 
interest and common aspirations.”’ : 

The common interest of the world is peace. On the means of ensuring 
it nations, or their governments, may differ. One of the wisest things 
said-in the House of Lords debate of November 29th was Lord Cecil’s 
remark that while he is convinced that Russia genuinely desires peace, 
he is not sure -whether the Russian conception of peace is exactly the 
same as ours. Many signs suggest that it is not.. Russia appears to 
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conceive peace somewhat narrowly as national security against attack, 
a security that postulates a ring of States on the borders of the Soviet 
Union under predominantly Russian influence and therefore “ friendly.” 
In Western eyés this postulate may seem to betray a hankering after 
political and economic if not territorial expansion, especially when it is 
accompanied by protests against any similar or countervailing tendency 
on the part of Western European democracies. Since no Western Power 
dreams of attacking Russia, and-both Great Britain and France have 
concluded long-term alliances with her, these Russian susceptibilities 
are in danger of being interpreted as pretexts for the pursuit, in Persia 
and elsewhere, of a policy incompatible with sincere. international 
co-operation. Were this interpretation to prevail, the prospect of ` 
establishing even the United Nations Organisation as an efficient warden 
of peace would be obscured. Behind its Assembly, its Security Council, 
and its committees would lurk the fearful potentialities of atomic 
warfare. . 

Sutely the most reasonable and the safest course must be to 
suspend judgment upon the aims of Russian policy until the outcome 
_ of the Moscow discussions between Mr. Bevin, Mr. Byrnes end 

Mr. Molotov is known and can be appraised. We may think Russian 
grievances imaginary. Russians may think that our counsels of perfec- 
tion mask some unconfessed design. They may construe Mr. Bev-n’s 
plea that all cards should be put on the table, face upwards, as a sug- 
gestion that Russian policy lacks frankness. At the very least they will 
reflect that lapses from complete candour have not been unknown on 
the part of the Western Powers. As Lord Altrincham drily observed in 
the House of Lords debate on November 29th, we may court misunder- 
standing if we speak of “ cards on the table, face upwards,” while we 
can fairly be taxed with keeping the biggest ace of all up our sleeves in 
the atomic bomb. If the Moscow meeting clears up these doubts 
‘and suspicions the outlook for the New Year will be greatly 
improved. 

Of Western lapses from candour the, perhaps unavoidable, reticence 
of the American and British leaders at the Potsdam Conference last 
July upon the precise nature of the new wedpon about to be used 
against Japan was unquestionably the most serious. It is true that the 
bomb had not then been tested in actual warfare, and that only the 
results of a trial experiment were known. Yet, as he was on the eve of 
entering the war in ‘the Far East, Generalissimo Stalin may have felt 
aggrieved by his Allies’ circumspection. When the war was over, some 
passages in General Marshall’s report upon the United States Army, and 
upon the future requirements of American defence, read as though he 
thought coercive action against Russia not inconceivable; anc the 
publication of this report came within a few hours of President Truman’s 
statement that the “ know how” to make the bomb would not be 
shared with other nations. In Russian eyes the effect of this statement 
was scarcely mitigated by his further declaration at New York on Navy 

` Day that the United States would regard as a “‘ sacred trust ” the pos- 
session of this “ new power of destruction.” Nor, pending proof to the 
contrary, are we entitled to assume that the agreement reached at 
Washington by President Truman, Mr. Attlee and Mr. Mackenzie King 
availed to remove Russian misgivings, despite the communication of 
its terms to Generalissimo Stalin before it was published. 

Into the expediency or, for that matter, the technical feasibility of 
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‘sharing with Russia and other Allies the scientific and industrial 
secrets of the atomic bomb in its present form and composition no 
layman is qualified to enter One advantage of sharing them might be 
to foster inter-Allied confidence. One drawback of not sharing them is 
obviously a lessening of whatever degree of confidence may have pre- 
vailed before the bomb was used. Future disadvantages might become 
unpleasantly plain in the not unlikely event of the discovery, by Russian 
or other scientists, of less expensive methods of producing atomic 
-explosives, still more powerful, from elements of simpler physical 
structure than the atom of uranium. What valid title would the United 
States or Great Britain or Canada then possess to share the “ know 
how ” of such discoveries ? For a time—how long or short a time we 
cannot guess—the atomic bomb places those countries which hold its 
secret in a position of extreme strength. This strength is being used as 
a bargaining counter, though there is some cogency—which Russia 
may not appreciate—in the argument that the bargaining is not for 
national ends, and that the price asked of Russia for full knowledge of 
atomic secrets is a.price which Great Britain and the United States are 
also asked to pay. e 
This price is full international co-operation, with its contingent 
abatements of national sovereignty. ‘Russians may believe that we and 
the United States aim at isolating their country, whereas in truth we 
are only seeking to draw Russia out of an isolation of her own making. 
As the Manchester Guardian has pointed out, Russia is asked to come 


v in and administer this new and fearful thing in equality with us.’ If she 


will not come in, one dangerous conclusion might be that she has set 
. her heart on something more-than equality. In the House of Lords 
debate on November 29th Lord Russell put more guardedly a view 
which Lord Cranborne had expressed a little earlier. Lord Cranborne 
said that the veto must disappear from the United Nations Security 
Council, and that if any nation should cling to the veto we should 
know “ who is to blame.” Lord Russell’s contention was: ‘‘ It is 
necessary to have the will for international control. When that will 
' existed it would be very easy to create the machinery, and once it 
existed we should have an international body that was strong and the 
' sole depository of the use of atomic energy.” This is doubtless true. 
Yet before great nations, including perhaps the United States, have the 
will or desire for international control, their outlook may need to 
change, and it is by no means certain that such a change can be brought 
about by fear alone. What is really wanted is fuller and more constant 
intercourse between the Russians and the Western democracies so that 
reciprocal misgivings may be dispelled and faith in a common sincerity 
of purpose be generated. 

We know our own grievances and grounds for suspicion. But many 
of us still fail to realise to what extent misrepresentations of British 
policy, and intrigues fomented from centres in this country, have in the- 
past fostered Russian suspicions. One instance of such intrigues was 
recently brought to my notice. In 1943 and 1944 the European services 
of the B.B.C., with the full approval of the Foreign Office and of the 
War Office, sought to convince Roumanian democratic leaders that 
their country could not fight against Russia without being also at war 
with Great Britain and the United States. In this effort I took some 
part, and had reason to know that my voice was heard in Roumania. 
The Antonescu Government actually issued a pamphlet to confute my 
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arguments, especially my contention that the only wise course for 
Roumania would be to withdraw her troops from Russian territory and 
to come to terms with Russia. Nevertheless the Roumanian democratic 
leaders remained passive. ‚They acted only when it was too late to reap 
advantages which earlier action might have'sécured. Now I am assured 
. on excellent authority that in Roumania agents of the former Polish 
Government in’ London repeatedly neutralised my advice by insisting 
that British policy, as the Polish Government in London believed or 
wished it to be, was opposed to any Roumanian withdrawal from the 
war, since, sooner or later, the Western democracies would need Poles 
and Roumanians alike to help them against Russia. These things 
became known to the Russian Intelligence Service which could scarcely 
. guess that so mischievous a misrepresentation of British policy was 
entirely baseless. To this as to other calumnies the Latin tag applies : 
Semper aliquid haeret. bn es 

In dealing with Russia we are really confronted with a divergence 
between two -divergent conceptions! of freedom. The Russian con- 
ception may be in process of development though its background is still 
that of the statement made by Lenin to the Spanish Socialist leader, 
Fernando de los Rios, who asked in 1921 whether the Russian dictator- 
ship of the proletariate would not one day give place to a system of 
personal freedom. Lenin answered: “ Bolsheviks have never spoken 
of freedom but of the dictatorship of the proletariate. They exercise 
this dictatorship on behalf of the proletariate which is a minority in 
Russia, and they will continue to do so until the rest of the community 
submits to the economic conditions of Communism.” In saying this 
Lenin was faithful to the teachings of Marx and Engels. Stalin has 
interpreted those teachings in a way which extreme Marxists may even 
think unorthodox. The fact that the Russian community has accepted 
the economic conditions of Communism gives him a latitude which 
neither Lenin nor Trotsky enjoyed. Yet there is still some force in the 
exclamation of a young product of Soviet education to a Russian liberal 
in exile who had insisted upon the need for freedom of opinion in Russia: 
“ How can there be differences of opinion when there is only one politi- 
cal truth? ” It is precisely Western toleration of political opponents, 
and respect for differences ot opinion, that’ Russians are apt to find 
incomprehensible. And even when the Government of this country 
passes from the hands of Conservatives into those of the Labour Party, 
some of whose members profess the Marxist faith, Russians tend to 
look upon our Labour leaders much as rigid teetotalers look upon 
moderate drinkers. . ; 

So we need some degree of circumspection in our efforts to find 
common denominators between the Russian outlook and our own. 
One of them might be found in a closer co-ordination of ideas upon the 
present treatment: and the future position of Germany. Russia has 
suffered too severely at German hands readily to appreciate certain 
British and American suggestions for “ setting Germany on her feet 
again ” ; and not a few Germans are eager to foment discord between 
Russia and her Western Allies. The German problem is serious and 
difficult enough in all conscience. No tolerable solution of it is likely 
to be found without substantial agreement between the occupying 
Powers. It is, indeed, a welcome sign that President Kalinin should 
advise young Russians to learn foreign languages and to study foreign 
countries. There is also much to be said for Lord Cranborne’s plea 
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` that Russia could make a great contribution to international confidence 

by: lifting the impenetrable curtain which has shut her off from 
‘Western Europe and by allowing foreign correspondents to move 

freely and to transmit uncensored despatches. A temporary improve- 
. Ment in these respects was recently noticeable. The outlook would 
be brighter if it were maintained and extended. Russia can have 
nothing to lose by allowing the Western world to gain fuller knowledge 
of her needs and difficulties. Isolationism might be as short-sighted on 
her part as on that of the United States. 

A battle for and against American isolationism may be fought over 
the ratification of the Anglo-American economic and financial agree- 
ment concluded at Washington on December 6th. In itself, and 
despite the many unanswered questions which it raises, it is good that 
an agreement should have been reached. However successfully this 
country,and the sterling area might have fended for themselves, the 
’ division of the world into trade-tight compartments must have reacted 
unfavourably upon the United Nations Organisation and upon the 
somewhat depleted fund of goodwill among the major Allies. How far 
the linking of the loan to Great Britain with the Bretton Woods plans 
for an International Monetary Fund and an International’ Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development will prove beneficent remains to be 
seen. Judgment upon the ultimate value of the whole agreement must 
be deferred until it is seen how the United States Congress will treat it. 
The Congress has ratified the Charter of the United Nations. .The 
Senate passed on December 4th, with only seven dissentients, a bill to 
implement the Charter. But these steps were politically easier to take 
than the ratification of the Anglo-American agreement may prove to 
be ; and their effect might be neutralised if Congress, already influenced 
by the prospect of biennial elections next November, should fail to rise 
to the height of American national and international responsibilities. 

In fairness ‘to the United States it must be remembered that its, 
legislature is called upon to sanction policies which may decisively 
influence its economic future. No less a matter is involved than a 
. change of the American outlook and economy from those of a debtor 
to those of a creditor nation, with corresponding adjustments in the 
ratio of exports to imports and of tariff barriers against imported goods. 
Controversy upon these issues will wax hot ; and much more is likely 
to depend upon its outcome than the relative strengths of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties in the next Congress. ; 

Should the auspices under which the New Year opens turn out to be 
less unfavourable than a cursory glance might suggest, there will be 
_ reason for thankfulness. Superficial observation may detect untoward 
symptoms more readily than underlying influences which make for the 
return of a battered and tortured world to healthier conditions of life. 
The course of history does not always prove idealism to have been 
wrong. No feature of the Nuremberg trial—not even its abundant 
revelations of the monstrous iniquity of Nazi Germany—has been more 
encouraging than the proof. adduced by the English Attorney-General, 
Sir Hartley Shawcross, that earlier efforts to remove war from the 
unrestricted prerogatives of sovereign States—efforts extending from 
the first Hague Convention of 1899 to the League Covenant of 1919, the 
Locarno Treaties of 1925 and the Briand-Kellogg Pact of 1928—were ; 
by no means the futile endeavours which contemporary “ realists” 
imagined them to be. Without those endeavours, and particularly 
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without the Briand-Kellogg Pact in Renunciation of War (which the 
International Law Association declared in 1934 to be a “ law-making 
treaty’), the Nuremberg tribunal might have lacked authority to 
bring to justice the Nazi violators of solemn international obligations. 
In the same way present obstacles to international co-operation and 
constructive concord may ultimately be surmounted by the concerted 
efforts in many countries of believers that a happier era for mankind, 
can be ensured if faith in its possibility does not falter, and if idealists 
are only “ baffled to fight better.” 
WICKHAM STEED. 


THE LABOUR PARTY AND FOREIGN 
POLICY. | 


HE Labour Party has succeeded—though it does not and cannot 

greatly complain of it—to a difficult inheritance in many fields; 

but in none to a situation more complex and obstinate than in 
that of foreign affairs. It has had for many years in that field—as is 
well known—a long-term policy. In pre-war terms that policy meant 
the gradual development in power and.authority of the League of 
Nations, Collective Security and Disarmament. Some people may have 
assumed a little too easily that by writing the words United Nations in” 
place of the League of Nations we can transfer the same policy to the 
post-war world. However that may be, we have all of us since V-Day 
been discovering, as we discovered between 1934 and 1939, that the 
formula of a long-term policy is not necessarily either identical with or 
even consistent with the immediate if short-term policy imposed on 
almost any Government this country is likely to have by the pressure 
of current events. 

The long-term policy shared now by all Parties involves the creation 
of a largely disarmed community of nations living together under a 
code of international law administered by a Court of Internaticnal 
Justice, and subject to a supreme Council and Assembly of the members 
operating in a constitutional manner and fortified by the instrument of 
an international force at their sole disposition. It is clear that, whether 
created by an act of will or as the result of organic growth, the attain- 
ment of this objective is going to be in the years following 1945, as it 
proved to be in the years following 1919, a task of quite extraordinary 
difficulty and discomfort. -To reach our goal at all it is clear that we must 
comply with certain ineluctable conditions. One is that some measure 
of sovereignty must be ceded by the constituent States. Another -hat 
before such a cession can be expected certain fundamental agreements 
about the distribution of political and economic power and freedom 
must: be realised. No more at San Francisco or Potsdam than at Ver- 
sailles or Geneva was there any sign that these pre-requisites—the 
absolute sine qua non of ultimate success—were seriously contemplated. 
Indeed topographically speaking it was abundantly clear that plus ¢a 
change plus c'est la même chose. Both the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
seemed to be almost equally opposed to a cession, or if you prefer it, 
a merging, of sovereignty. The political and economic agreements 
which must precede it were therefore scarcely discussed. The method of 
creating the new international order by an act of will was in consequence 
implicitly rejected out of hand. The method of organic growth, it is 
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true, remained. Not all the events which have taken place in the last 
six months indicate not only how gradual but how painful it must be. 
Meanwhile, however, the separate States of the civilised world cannot 
live in vacuo. We must each pursue a foreign policy for day-to-day 
purposes. It is certain that that current policy cannot be founded on 
an ideal still so far distant ; an objective the road to which is so blocked 
with obstructions, as that of our long-term policy has proved to be. 
For between a world authority based on a cession—even a restricted 
cession—of national sovereignty and the fragile embryo which is all 
that emerged from San Francisco; assuredly a great gulf is fixed. 

One of the most essential and intractable differences is that each 
nation is still responsible for its own defence and must in a world so 
precarious and mysterious as that into which the Second World’ War 
has precipitated us be constant and vigilant in making provision for it. 
We cannot leave a question as vital as this in abeyance for a year, a 
month, or even a day on the possibility of our embryo developing 
sufficiently in five, ten, twenty or fifty years’ time to relieve us of our 
obligations. But the very fact of making provision for our defence . 
lands us almost immediately in a course of action which tends to become 
inconsistent with our long-term objectives. For defence in these days 
on the part of a Great Power, and especially a Great Power which is a 
unit in a Commonwealth scattered all over the globe, must involve 
measures which may conceivably be regarded as offensive as well as 
' defensive. The beautiful illusions fostered by the soldiers and the . 
armament manufacturers at the 1931 Disarmament Conference that a 
distinction could be made between offensive and defensive warfare 
cannot survive Great War No.'2. We must have bases, airfields, dock- 
yards, arsenals, storage places for fuel and munitions, and these must 
be protected as far as is humanly possible from the consequences of 
attack. Such at least was the position till we became faced with the 
implications of the atomic bomb. Can it be said that those implications 
have vitally transformed the position ? The answer to that is surely 
both Yes and No. Yes, because from the moment the bomb exploded 
over Hiroshima, nothing either in warfaré or foreign policy could ever 
be the same again. How different however it is not yet possible for us 
to estimate with any accuracy. But no in the sense that whilst the 
atomic bomb can impose destruction it cannot maintain authority ; 
and it is the maintenance of authority, political or economic, which in 
the long run is the objective of every aggressor, and therefore of évery 
measure of counter-aggression. For that purpose substantial military 
and naval forces will be required. 

Now if confiding the secrets of Atomic Power and Production to an 
international commission or the Security Council solves our problems 
well and good. But if not, it looks as if we must expect a period in which 
there will be a good deal of private development of new weapons. 
There will be also a demand in all countries which are potentially 
threatened by war for elaborate systems of protection for the civil 
populations. Such protection can involve no less than the creation of 
an alternative troglodyte existence for the inhabitants of all large towns 
and the collection of stores necessary to sustain, if need arise, a siege: 
~ of a duration not easy to calculate. This sort of thing demonstrates 
beyond question how closely knit both in fact and in the popular 
imagination are offensive and defensive military measures. To take 
only this matter of the provision of underground shelters and stores 
(on the face of it the most obviously defensive of all precautions), none 
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the less any elaborate development of such a system would at once 
excite curiosity and probably anxiety in the minds of neighbouring 
States as indicating a belief in war in the not-distant future ; a belief 
which no doubt would before long be interpreted in some quarters as a 
disposition to attack. There are some writers and thinkers who 
suggest that the continuance of power politics, the division of the world 
into spheres of political or economic influence, and so on, need by no 
means necessarily lead to a third world war. Whether they are right or 
wrong need not be discussed here. But this is not primarily the im- 
portant question for us; but rather whether they lead individral 
nations to make preparations for war. Whatever the remoter causes 
may be—and they are of course of vital consequence—it is the war- 
making preparation which is always the proximate cause of war. In 
1945 there is no serious danger of war between any Powers because 
psychologically and even economically and even militarily no Power 
is prepared for such action. To say that no Power is militarily prepared 
- may.seem strange until we reflect that effective military action depends 
on preparation directed against a given objective. If the objective 
becomes completely changed an extensive reorientation is required. 
But by 1955 or ’60 the situation will be different. Before that time 
every country will have in train the measures indispensable to self- 
defence in a world in which, lacking an efficient central authority, war 
must be regarded at least as a potential instrument of national policy. 
General staffs cannot undertake their work intelligibly except on the 
assumption that aggression is to be expected more from certain quarters 
than from others. Alliances of some kind or another are inevitable for 
purposeś of defence in the modern world ; no country can contemplate 
even the possibility of facing an aggressor single-handed. Neutrality 
as a policy has been killed by the events of the last decade. No nation, 
however powerful, can now stand unaided in a war-making world. The 
first cry of the Service chiefs is “ Give us allies.” The formation of 
alliances and blocs leads infallibly to suspicion and counter-measures by 
those who conceive that they may be threatened by them. From this 
vicious circle there is no escape. The obligation for each separate State 
of providing for its own defence can have no other end. 

So as the days of victory drop further behind we are faced with the 
same’ decision which confronted us in the ’twenties and ’thirties, 
though then we were less ready to recognise it for what it was ; whether 
_ to take risks with our current or short-term policy, risks which may in 
the nature of the case land us suddenly in extremity or even in disast2r, 
in the hope of reaching more rapidly our long-term objective ; or 
whether to pursue the logical short-term policy imposed on us by the 
existing state of the-world of- making every possible provision for cur 
own defence ; even though the consequences of that may be to retard 
or endanger our progress towards our ultimate goal. 

A‘ painful and very difficult decision. The question we have to ask 
ourselves is whether if we adopt the second: alternative it will in fact 
have the consequences we fear ? It will surely do so unless we press reso- 
lutely and continuously for our major or long-term objectives. Any 
Government of a major Power which demands in and out of season the 
development of the international authority (whether known as the 
League or the United Nations or by any other formula) to the point 
at which it can command all the really effective military power on the 
globe; to the point at which it can command a judicial authority 
equipped with a code of law adequate to resolve all rational disputes 
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` between peoples and nations, and facilitate where necessary peaceful 


changes of frontiers ; to the point at which it can control the disposition 
ot essential raw materials and economic surpluses, cannot be without 
influence on events. The Great Power which insists resolutely on such 
a development of our international organism and simultaneously pro- 


‘claims the sacrifice which she herself is prepared to make to bring into 


existence has a reasonable prospect of converting other States. The 
great danger lies in the growth of a flocculent mentality about the 
problem due to a confusion of the fundamental difference between the 
long-term and the short-term policy. If we can keep clearly in our 
minds the distinction between the obligations which ,each of these 
policies demands from us we shall do much to ensure the ultimate 
success of our long-term ideals. 

In his speech in the Commons on November 22nd, Mr. Bevin indicated 
how, firm is his faith and purpose for the larger policy ; but he has also 
made it clear that he no more than any other Foreign Secretary in 
these days can neglect the demands and implications of the short-term 
policy before the more distant goal is approached. 

Ultimate success, therefore, does not now, and even less now than 
in 1919—which is perhaps our tragedy—depend on us alone. It depends 


on other Powers, and especially other Great Powers, nourishing the. 


same ideals and being prepared to make similar sacrifices to pave them 
to birth. 

But they have each a problem almost identical with our own. It is 
clear that, atomic bomb or’no atomic’bomb, only a supreme effort of 
faith and leadership can now save the world. 

Joun Martin. 
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by the Nazi government as an unreliable and suspect citizen, 
of the fatherland. In September, 1945, I returned, now a 
naturalised British subject, attached to the American General Staff, 


"T ty the years ago, in June, 1933, I left Germany, dismissed: 


for a special mission. I spent almost six weeks in the country, saw ` 


many relatives and old acquaintances, and, of course, had innumerable 
talks with strangers, protected and introduced by the American 
uniform of a civilian plus military rank. I worked most of the time in 
Berlin, but visited also Frankfurt, Wiesbaden, and many other towns. 
My residence was short, my impressions limited, but I should like to 
answer some of the many questions I have been asked since I left 
Germany. 

To start with the destruction, it is evident that all big cities and many 
smaller places are paralysed. An urbanised and over-industrialised 
country cannot fight, work, or even live in such a situation. To cripple 
the well-prepared German war-machine meant victory. There are 
three different degrees of destruction. First, the annihilation of the 
life.centres of great cities. Whole streets, dozens of blocks, of Berlin 


no longer exist. One cannot forget the first impression when walking . 


along a street with a famous name in complete darkness and loneliness ; 
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one' would be happy to meet at least some spectres. Destiny, <s 
usual cruel and ironical, allowed the collapse of the loveliest little 
houses of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the old city of 
Frankfurt, but spared the more massive bourgeois imitations of Igoo. 
Berlin, and even Frankfurt, are so enormous that certain suburbs 

‘and certain parts of the main. streets have survived. There exist 
many districts similar to London, in other words, showing a destruction 
limited to a couple of houses or less in each block. This type of devasta- 
tion is frequent also in minor towns. The university town of Giessen 
was fairly industrialised and therefore got many hits. Neighbourirg 
Marburg suffered little, beautiful Heidelberg not at all. The last 
category of destruction is to be found in the open country. For some 
reason or no obvious reason at all, certain small towns and villages 
have been damaged, but this makes a negligible percentage. Crossirg 
by plane the mountainous districts of the Rhone, the Vogelsberg, the 
Thuringian Forest, one is struck by the peaceful villages and farms 
amidst woods and meadows. 

The three degrees of destruction may be considered as symbolic 
and should be kept in mind by everybody pondering over the German 
problem. The future of Germany will depend on the open country 
and the small town. Small towns, forgotten, neglected and despised 
by the railway spirit of late nineteenth-century industrialism, are 
the beauties who have'to awake from their sleep. The most important 
event of German history of to-day and to-morrow is the‘ peasants’ war” 
which started in the Russian zone and will undoubtedly flood the whole 
of Germany—the gigantic movement which finally breaks up the big 
estates. It would be preposterous to describe this movement as. 
“ communistic,” it is rather the contrary. Nobody knows whether 
the new distribution of land will immediately increase the agricultural 
output. i 

Tsk say something on the food situation in the big towns. There 
is no starvation in the open country, or in the small towns of Hanover 
or Bavarja. There is even a limited surplus in a few purely agricul- 
tural valleys of Hesse and Württemberg. But starvation exists in 
Frankfurt, Cologne, Duisburg, and especially Berlin. I have break- 
fasted, lunched and dined in the formerly wealthy houses of old Berkn 
friends, contributing my share, of course. I know the monotonous 
meals, potatoes and sauce, sauce and potatoes which form the Berlin 
menus. I know the good bread and the poor soups, the lack of fats 
and vitamin B. I have been shown the whole bibliography of raticn 
cards. It is nice to have a voucher if you get something substantial 
for it. What do you eat in October if your September points have not 
yet materialised ? , 

I respect the official news about the increase of calories, but the 

` Berlin housewives appreciate some concrete meat and fresh vegetables 
much more. Half the citizens of Berlin and Frankfurt are actually 
starving ; they never get rid of this torturing feeling of emptiness, 
weakness and greediness commonly known as hunger. The conss- 
quences are obvious. Even a layman is knocked over by these typ2s 
with sharpened noses, overgrown ears, and deeply sunken eyes. An 
attack of “ flu ” will kill them, for their bodies cannot overcome fever. 
The other half of the population works hard for a humble amount of 
food. The daughters of colonels and judges are the charwomen of 
| American and British officers, students of science are the waiters and 
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waitresses of our messes, a widow of an Excellency would serve in the 
cloak-room. Itis for the money, and especially for the food. 

These starving or under-nourished people have to live in rooms 
without heat. The most unfortunate are families in the so-called 
comfortable apartment houses, which once enjoyed central heating. 
An improvised stove with an amateurish chimney going through a 
half-open window may help if one can feed it. Treés in the Tiergarten 
or the Grunewald are being assigned to the families, but how the 
happy owners fell and cut the trees is their own business. Almost 
every German has a rucksack, or a bag, or a little carriage. People : 
are tired and weak, they hate to stand and walk, but they have to do 
it, they have no good soap and hot water ; the women have dropped 
make-up, they look as sad and miserable as ‘they are, showing the 
sincerity of despair. Germany has become a women’s country. There 
are whole families consisting of women and boys. The father has 
been killed by the Russians, the brother is a prisoner in the States, 
the husband was killed in action in Holland, two cousins were drowned 
in the Mediterranean—this is typical. The women have to look after 
their affairs, which is no simple job. There are no banks, interests on 
securities, shares and mortgages are suspended, small sums are advanced 
on salaries and pensions; there exists a private, of course strictly 
forbidden, discount on German paper money in its. relation to the 
Allied mark bills. Officially the dollar is worth ten marks. If the 
women in Germany have been enthusiastic Nazis they have now to 
pay for it. One cannot look at the hands of a lady of good social type 
without deep pity. Housewives, unfortunately, are badly treated by 
the authorities. Generally, they receive only the smallest ration card 
which bears the nickname of the “ cemetery voucher,” and deserves it. 
The medium ration card would be adequate for persons who bear the 
whole burden of shopping, which means waiting in huge queues. 
I have spoken to dozens of Berlin women who were drafted by the 
Russians to clear the débris in Unter den Linden. These women did not 
get the best ration card for heavy work. What, after all, is heavy 
work if not this clearing of heaps-of rubble, which often stink of ` 
hidden corpses ? 

Stories about raping by the Russians are frequent, told with a 
sort of. indifference as if something quite natural were discussed. 
To be fair, one should also mention the gallant Russian officers 
who boxed the ears of their wild men or even had them shot. The 
worst cases were those of drunken gangs who forced one. woman to 
go with them, and all abused her. Many Great-Russians and Ukrainians 
are smart fellows, and, quite naturally, flirtations take place. Many ele- 
gant and chivalrous Russian officers pay court exactly as a Western gen- 
tleman would do. The marriage ban has been lifted by the Americans and 
British; no government would back fornicaticn, the clergy would strongly’ 
oppose it, and it is to be hoped that many marriages will be permitted. 
There is a decent chance for gradual de-Nazification. Every member of 
the Nazi party who entered before March rst; 1937, is being disqualified 
` for any superior type of work, and has to accept manual labour. 
Many former Nazis of the higher civil servant type are now cleaning 
the streets, being dismissed from their posts without a pension. It 
is curious that some good anti-Nazis regret this .hardship and 
confuse the Allied authorities by interference in the interest of un- 
fortunate colleagues. Many of these men may have been more foolish 
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' than wicked, but it is an unpleasant experience that‘ numerous 
Germans do not realise how serious the situation is. The Allies 
cannot, make exceptions, but there is always time and opportunity 
for charity. 

A real knowledge of the German language, of German history and 
institutions cannot .be expected from Allied senior officers. Some 
of the junior officers should read some books instead of visiting night - 
clubs. Nazi rule tyrannised Germany’ only twelve years; German 
history is a thousand years old-and is full of fascinating. men and 
movements. Most English-speaking soldiers are completely innocent 
about the world round about them. It is, of course, easier to destroy 
the Dresden Zwinger than to understand the spirit of German Barock 
architecture. The higher the position of an Allied administrator the 
poorer generally is his knowledge, the more dependent he will be on 
. interpreters. Only'a few first-class interpreters exist ; the lesser. fry 

do not know either English or German. Some improvement would be 
highly desirable. l ; 

.The most important question is whether it will be possible to destroy 
National Socialism for good. A strong anti-Nazi movement has existed 
for years. The names of the Nazi-leaders are mentioned with deep 
and genuine indignation. A modern anti-Nazi German cultural 
patriotism is flourishing. The “ Kulturbund zur demokratischen 
Erneuerung Deutschlands ” is an influential organisation, uniting the 
best names of various parties, groups, denominations, schools. Gerhart 
Hauptmann is honorary chairman, Johannes R. Becher is president. 
Paul Wegener and Herbert Ihering, Karl Heinz Martin and Eduard 
von Winterstein, the historian Dr. R. Holtzmann, the administrator 
Dr. Friedensburg, the actor Juergen Fehling, the “ Anglist ” Dr. 
Schirmer, the sculptress Renée Sintenis, represent fine arts, the stage, 
public opinion, learning and scholarship. How many Germans to-day 
try to escape to the noblest traditions of their cultural history is 
pathetic. Urfaust, Macbeth, Fidelio, Orpheus and Euridice fill th 
theatres, Bach, Schubert, Brahmis the concert halls. Youth discusses 
Hölderlin and Rilke,. Master Eckart and Novalis. ' 

It would be very unwise, however, to ignore the dangers of the 
German situation. So far there is no lack of cash. Many a German 
has a reserve of a couple of thousand marks in a drawer. On the 
other hand the black market shows how the weaker classes have to 
indulge in barter. Elderly ladies would offer their evening gowns of 
better days to the sons of the Volga who are especially keen on stylish 
women’s clothes and underwear. The winter will be hard, diseases 
will spread, savings have to be spent, and the market in the New Year 
will be richly stocked with books, jewellery, bric-a-brac and other 
“ superfluous” treasures. Dismissed and impoverished Nazis will 
have ‘to collect money for charity, presumably also for political . 
intrigues. Minor troubles are not unlikely. 

What should be done? The Allies have suspended German sover- 
eignty and taken over, together with the full administrative responsi- 
bility, full moral and economic obligations. Not technically, but 
practically the war is over. The dignity, loyalty, goodwill and bravery 
of most Germans deserve respect. The Allies have not to adopt the 
Corsican principle of vendetta. No cheaper argument exists than the 
popular phrase, the Germans have to suffer because thé Nazis have 

done such and such things. Guilty people have to be punished by 
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~ justice, and most Germans endorse every just and fair’ procedure ~ 


against alleged criminals. But to punish innocent babies and adoles- : 


cents is neither Christian nor human, nor democratic, nor legal, nor 
constitutional. It does not agree with the Bill of Rights or the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. The present conditions in the big 
cities cannot go on, not for two years, not for one, not even for six 
- months. eos 

The Society of Friends, U.N.R.R.A., the German-Americans, but 


especially the legal administrative authorities, all people of goodwill 


must act.immediately. The position is'so ghastly that no difference 
between former allies and former enemies can be acknowledged. 
It is a human and economic problem which cannot depend on techni- 
calities. We have not destroyed Hitler to out-Hitler him. Goodwill 
is needed to overcome certain well-known deficiencies. During a fight 
it might be practical to tame prisoners of war by giving them: very 
little food. In the long run, I feel, this principle does not work with a 
major part of a conquered nation. After all, Hitler has now been dead 
for some time, the Prussian Junkers are vanquished, the chief war 


criminals about to be sentenced, totalitarian German Imperialism’ 


and Fascism has totally collapsed—but where is Eternal Peace ? 
Where is human brotherhood? Perhaps these problems are less 
simple than they seemed during the war, which always breeds over- 
simplification.. The disintegration of the Continent would not serve 
British or American interests. l 
VEIT VALENTIN. 


THE PALESTINE PROBLEM. 


RITISH policy in Palestine has followed such a.chequered and 
JBirtns course that it is necessary to recall some of the 
principal events in its development, or rather in its retro- 
gression, before examining the recent statement of the Foreign 
Secretary. When the Balfour Declaration was issued in 1917, promis- 
ing to facilitate “ the establishment in Palestine of a National Home 


1 


for the Jewish people,” it was interpreted by statesmen responsible’ 


for its formulation to mean the ultimate establishment of a Jewish 


State.* The implementation of the promise began disastrously by the: 


detachment of-Transjordan as a purely Arab reserve, although this 
was originally understood to be within the scope of the Declaration,t 
and by strictly limiting Jewish immigration into Western Palestine in 
accordance with the economic absorptive capacity of that area. The 
Jews had to acquiesce perforce, and were mollified by the assurance 
that they were in Palestine “as of right and not on sufferance.’’t 
But the Arabs repeatedly challenged this right, though they benefited 
greatly by its exercise, and reinforced their protests at intervals with 
outbreaks of violence entailing much bloodshed. The Government 
regularly responded with the despatch of commissions of inquiry and 
the reaffirmation of their inflexible fidelity to the Balfour Declaration. 


* Palestine Royal Commission Report, p. 24. 
a 8 


t Palestine : Correspondence with the Palestine Arab Delegation and the Zionist Organ- 
isation, p. 19. London, 1922. (Cmd. 1700). : 
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But owing to their vacillation the Arab outbreak in 1936 expanded 
into an organised rebellion which continued until the beginning of'the 
war. During taat period two commissions were sent out to seek a 
solution of the problem, but the proposal of the first to create separate 
Arab and Jewis States was declared by the second to be impracticable. 
A conference of Arab and Jewish representatives was therefore 
held ‘in London in the spring of 1939 with a view to reaching an 
agreement. It was attended by representatives not only of the 
Palestinian Arébs, but also of Egypt, Saudi-Arabia, Iraq, the Yemen, 
and Transjord=n. These States had no more claim to be consulted 
than any other member of the League of Nations, but they were 
invited in order to ensure their loyal behaviour during the war that 
seemed immirent, for it was known that the Arab terrorists in 
Palestine had received support from the Axis Powers. 

In consequence of the failure of the conference the Government 
announced their new policy in the White Paper of May 1939. This 
document enacted that the Jews shall be limited to one-third of the 
whole populat-on of Palestine, that after five years no further immigra- 
tion shall be >ermitted unless the Arabs of Palestine acquiesce, that: 
no further trensfers of Arab land to Jews shall be allowed in certain 
areas, and thet at the end of ten years there shall be set up an inde- 
pendent Palestine State. The Jewish Agency (which includes the 
Zionist Organisation) declared that the White Paper was a denial 
of the rights of the Jewish people to reconstitute their National Home 
in their ancestral country, that it was ‘a surrender to Arab terrorism, 
and that the Jews would never submit to the closing against them of 
the gates of Palestine. The document was severely attacked in 
Parliament ‘by members of all parties, but adopted by a reduced 
Government majority. Mr. Churchill stigmatised it as “a plain 
. breach of a solemn obligation” and “another Munich.” The 

strongest opposition came from the Labour Party, who voted solidly 
against it. Mr. Noel Baker, now Minister of State, denounced it 
as “cowardly and wrong.” Mr. Herbert Morrison, now Lord President 
of the Council, accused the Government of “breaking its promises 
and ‘acting lishonourably before the whole of the civilised world.” 
He warned the Government that “they must understand that this 
document will not be automatically binding upon their successors in 
office, whatever the circumstances of the time may be.” 

When the White Paper was examined in June 1939 by the Mandates 
Commission. of the League of Nations, they rejected it unanimously 
on the ground of its incompatibility with the Palestine Mandate ; and 
owing to th= outbreak of war no meeting of the Council of the League 
was held t consider the Commission’s report. But although the 
White Paper was thus without legal validity, the Government enforced 
it in respect of Jewish immigration into Palestine. They issued a 
reduced schedule for the months from May to September 1939, and 
suspended zll further Jewish immigration for the following six months, 
at the very time when it would have been possible to save tens of 
thousands of Jews from the Nazi terror. Moreover, early in 1940 

- they promulgated the Land Transfer Regulations, which limited the 
area within which Jews were free to buy land without restrictions 
to 5 per ceat. of Western Palestine. Those Regulations were attacked 
in the Horse of Commons by leading members of the Labour Party as 
violations of the Mandate, particularly for introducing racial dis- 
crimination. Mr. Noel Baker moved a vote of censure against the 
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Government, and Sir William Jowitt (now Lord Jowitt, the Lord | 
- Chancellor) condemned “these ‘savage Regulations,” which he > 
. stigmatised as “ politically unwise, economically, unsound, and con- 


stitutionally unjust.” Despite the bitterness felt by the Jews of - i 


Palestine at the enforcement of the White Paper, which was responsible - 
for the tragedies of refugee ships which sank with their human freight, ~ 
they furnished over 21,000 volunteers for the British defence forces— 
Army, Navy and Air Force, besides 3,000 women and girls for the 
A.T.S., and:nearly 6,000 men for the Auxiliary Police. The Jewish 
soldiers fought on several fronts and everywhere evoked the praise of 
their commanders. On the other hand, the Arabs of Palestine, 
though twice as numerous as the Jews, provided only 8,700 volunteers. 
The overwhelming majority of the Arabs in Palestine adopted the 
same passive attitude as the Arab States, not one of which fought 
on the side of the United Nations. Yet no sooner were the Axis 
armies driven out of North Africa than these States began to hold 
conferences in Cairo to discuss the formation of their League, which 
was encouraged, for some inscrutable reason, by the late Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Eden. They have so far agreed mainly on one point— 
. to strengthen’ the demand for the conversion of Palestine into an . 
independent Arab State. 

After the war the leaders of the Jewish Agency began to press the 
British Government to’ annul the White Paper. They requested 
100,000 immigration certificates for Palestine for the benefit of part 
of the remnant of European Jewry, and also a formal declaration 
that Palestine should in due course be designated a Jewish State. . 
They based their request upon the imperative need of solving ‘the 
problem of Jewish homelessness and upon the original purpose of the 
Balfour Declaration, and reinforced it by reference to the colossal 
catastrophe in Europe. Nearly six million Jews—one-third of all 
the Jews in the world—had been exterminated by Hitler, and of the 
1,250,000 remaining (apart from those in Soviet Russia) the great 
majority wished to quit the lands poisoned by Nazism and to go to 
Palestine. The Zionist leaders felt confident of a friendly response . 
from the’ Labour Government in view of the Labour Party’s un- 
interrupted record of sympathy with Zionist aspirations since 1917. 
At the Party’s: Annual Conference in December 1944 Mr. Attlee, now 
Prime Minister, moved a resolution urging that the Jews be allowed: 
to enter Palestine “in such numbers as to become a majority,” that 
“ the Arabs be encouraged to move out as the Jews move in,” and that 
the ‘possibility. of extending the present Palestinian boundaries be 
examined. This policy went beyond any official proposals of the 
Jewish Agency. It was reaffirmed on April 25th, 1945, by the Party’s 
Executive Committee in a resolution calling upon the Government “ to ' 
remove the present unjustifiable barriers on immigration.” A month 
later, at the Whit-week Conference, Mr. Hugh Dalton (now Chancellor. 
of the Exchequer); in replying to the debate, declared that “it is 
indispensable that steps be taken to get common support for policy. 
giving a free, happy, and prosperous Jewish State in Palestine.” It 
` was therefore expected that the Government would at least abrogate 
the White Paper, especially as it has no legal validity and Great 
Britain alone was responsible for it. Their response was to offer 1,500 
immigration certificates a month, which the Jewish Agency rejected 
as a mockery. à : 

The statement made by Mr. Bevin on November 13th last showed | 
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that the British Government were'not prepared to take the sole 
responsibility for framing a new policy. In view of the attitude of the 
Arab States, which had become quite bellicose since the war was over, 
_ the Government sought refuge in procrastination. Mr. Bevin stressed 
. the anxiety of the Indian Moslems, but the Government should have 
effectively relieved their anxiety by dispelling the legends current 
among them about Jewish anti-Moslem designs in Palestine. A new 
element in the situation was the'active interest displayed by President 
Truman, the head of a country containing five million Jews, who 
almost unanimously demanded that Palestine be opened to free 
Jewish immigration. The President, last August, received from his 
personal representative, Mr. Earl Harrison, a detailed account of . 
the appalling conditions of the Jewish “displaced persons ” in 
Germany, the emaciated survivors of the extermination camps and 
charnel-houses. Mr. Harrison reported that the overwhelming 
majority of those Jews wished to go to Palestine, whereupon President 
Truman sent a letter to Mr. Attlee, supporting the Zionist request for 
100,000 irhmigration certificates. The request was refused, but the 
correspondence led to an agreement to set up an Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry. Mr. Bevin announced that this Committee 
would investigate the conditions in Palestine “ as they bear upon the 
, problem of Jewish immigration and settlement therein and the well- 
being of the peoples now living there,” and also examine the position 
of the Jews in those European countries where they have been the 
victims of persecution and “ make estimates of those who wish or will 
be impelled by their conditions to migrate to Palestine or other countries 
outside Europe.” - The Committee, after hearing the -views of com- 
petent witnesses and consulting representative Arabs and Jews, would 
make recommendations to the British-and United States Governments 
for “ ad-interim handling of these problems as well as for their per- 
manent solution”; and would also make other recommendations 
for dealing with the situation in the European countries in question 
_ by “ remedial action ” or by “ the provision of facilities for emigration 
> to and settlement in countries outside Europe.” 

As for Palestine, Mr. Bevin said that the British Government could 
not divest themselves of their duties and responsibilities under the 
Mandate while this continued. The.Government proposed to deal 
` with the Palestine question in three stages: (1) They will consult the 

Arabs with a view to an arrangement for ensuring that there is no 
interruption of Jewish immigration at the present monthly rate (ie. 
1,500) ; (2), after considering the ad interim recommendations of the 
Committee, “they will explore, with the parties coricerned, the 
possibility of devising other temporary arrangements for dealing with 
the Palestine problem”; and (3) “they will prepare a permanent 
solution: for submission to the United Nations ‘and, if possible, an 
agreed one.” The inquiry of the Committee is intended to “ facilitate 
‘the finding of a solution which will in turn facilitate the arrangements 
for placing Palestine uhder trusteeship.” `. ` 

The co-operation of the United States Government with Great 
Britain in dealing with the twin problem of the Jewish people and 
Palestine is certainly to be’ welcomed, but it is questionable whether 
such a protracted plan of action is really’necessary, as the report 
of the Committee of Inquiry cannot be expected, at the earliest, before 
next April. By that time it is likely that some thousands of those 
in whose interest the Committee has been set up will no longer be 
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- alive to benefit by its recommendations. The conditions of the Jews 
in Germany have already “been investigated and reported upon by . 
Mr. Earl Harrison, who has given his estimate of those wishing to 
go to Palestine. As for Jews in other European countries, especially 
Rumania, Hungary, Slovakia, Poland and Bulgaria, the number of 
those who likewise wish to get away from the intolerable conditions 
in which they now find themselves, after all the years of agony they 
have endured, and to settle in their National Home, can be ascertained 
from the local Zionist offices and checked by representatives of the 
two Governments. But since such an inquiry is being made, it should 
also include other countries in which Jews have reason no longer to 
feel safe, as shown, for instance, by the recent pogroms in Tripolitania 
and the anti-Jewish attacks in Cairo, Alexandria, and Buenos Aires, 
as well as the pogrom that took place in Bagdad in 1941 at the time 
of Rashid Ali’s pro-Axis plot. The problem of finding other lands 
besides Palestine that would offer asylum to Jews was dealt with by 
the Evian Conference in 1938 and the Bermuda Conference in 1943, 
with insignificant results. The Anglo-American Committee can 
hardly be expected to be more successful in its quest, unless it can 
persuade the two Governments to grant a substantial measure of 
asylum within their own territories. It is.a fallacy to suggest that it 
’ would bè too great a burden upon the Arabs of Palestine if a large 
number of Jews were transferred to that country, for in fact it is the 
Jews’ who help to maintain the Arabs. The Jews form only one- . 
third of~the population, but contribute over 70 per cent. of the 
Administration’s revenue. Palestine’s capacity to absorb additional 
‘settlers has been investigated by a leading American expert on soil 
‘conservation, Dr. Walter Clay Lowdermilk, who has shown that if an 
extensive scheme for the reclamation of the Jordan Valley were 
carried out (on lines similar to those of the T.V.A.) the country could 
in time absorb another four millions.* Mr. Bevin has discounted this 
estimate as 80 per cent. propaganda, so that, even according to him, _ 
there is room for another 800,000 Jews. 

There were some words or phrases in the Foreign Secretary’s speech 
which showed a deviation from previous authoritative statements 
regarding the status of the Jews and their relation to Palestine. He 
spoke of “a dual obligation to the Jews on the one side and to the 
Arabs on the other,” but the Palestine Royal Commission stated : 
“ Unquestionably the primary purpose of the Mandate, as expressed 
in its preamble and its articles, is to promote the establishment’ of the 
Jewish National Home.” t He sought to make a distinction between 
the views of Zionists and those of “ Jewry as a whole,” whereas twenty- 
five years ago the Palestine Administration stated: “ The policy of 
His Majesty’s Government contemplates the satisfaction of the 
legitimate aspirations of the Jewish race throughout the world in 
relation to Palestine.” f He referred to “the Jewish community ” 
instead of “the Jewish people,” and he omitted the vital word 
“ National” when he spoke of “a Jewish home.” The speech has 
caused widespread consternation among the Jews.’ In Palestine they 
went on strike and fasted ; the Jewish Brigade, too, observed a fast ; 
and Jewish communities throughout the world have adopted resolu- 


tions of protest. 
* Palestine : Land of Promise, by Walter C. Lowdermilk (Gollancz). 
` + Palestine Royal Commission Report, pp. 38-9. (The italics are in the original). 
t Interim Report on the Civil Administration of Palestine, 1st July, 1920—30th June, 
1921, p. 7. London 1921r. (Cmd. 1499). . 
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‘Meanwhile the Government are upholding the White Paper policy, 
which they previously denounced as “ cowardly,” “ wrong,” “ unjust,” 
and “ dishonourable,” with even greater rigour than -their pre- 
decessors. They still enforce the anti- Jewish land regulations, although 
racial legislation has been abolished throughout Europe. They have 
organised a powerful force of troops, aeroplanes, and destroyers, to 
prevent any Jews who have survived the Nazi terror and have no 
immigration certificates from slipping into their National Home. 
The Jews of Palestine agree with the views expressed only last Mav, 
on behalf of the National Executive of.the Labour Party, by the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the exclusion of Jews is 
“ morally wrong and politically indefensible,” and consider that they 
are justified in doing their utmost to help their sorely tried kinsfolk 
who have reached the shore or frontiers of Palestine to evade tke 
patrols and enter. Hence the unfortunate clashes with the troops 
that have taken place, causing not. only increased bitterness but 
bloodshed. Acts of terrorism cannot be condoned, but it is necessary 
to understand the state of mind of people who have nearly all lost 
relatives in the gas-chambers and incinerators of Europe, who are 
desperately anxious that the liberated remnant shall at length be 
reunited with them in the land of their fathers, and who are exasperated 
by the ruthless enforcement of regulations that have no legal validity 
by a Government that denounced those regulations itself only a few 
= months ago. Of all the wars in which England was ever engaged, this 

surely is the most unjustifiable and inglorious in her history. It 
could be brought to a speedy end if the Government would now 
-show that they have the courage of the convictions that they pr- 
viously expressed with such righteous indignation. 
IsRAEL COHEN. 


AUSTRIA AFTER THE ELECTIONS. 


HE picture of internal politics in Austria after the election of 
November 25th, 1945, is almost identical with that in the pre- 
Dollfuss era. As if by magic it threw into oblivion the successive 
semi- and full dictatorships into which Austria had been forced, 
beginning with that fateful February 1934. There will be no trace 
of the Hetmatschutz-Fascism in the new national Assembly ;. no sign 
of the Nazi rule which lasted for nearly seven years ; neither will there 
be much Communist influence. The only continental country which 
after 1918 had a two-party system, much on the lines of British 
political life, has returned to that system This is a healthy sign of 
stability, overcoming even such cataclysms as Fascism, Nazism, 
Anschluss and War. The Monarchist movement seems to be dead, 
while the behaviour of the Russian troops in their zone of occupation 
has jeopardised the chances of the Communists. 

The Austrian brand of Social-Democracy, despised, hated, perse- 
cuted and seemingly eradicated by Fascists and Nazis, re-emerged . 
like a rock from a stormy sea. The magnificent blocks of workers’ 
houses built in “ Red ” Vienna in the ’twenties were partially destroyed 
by Major Fey’s artillery; but the spirit of those Socialists survived. 
The same leader who had been the first Chancellor of the Republic 
after the collapse of the Habsburg Empire became Premier of the re- 
born State. The chairman of the party is again Karl Seitz, as befcre 
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1934, and the party’s excellent paper the Arbeiter Zeitung reappears. 
Similarly, just as the Socialist Government soon gave way to a 
Christian-Social one, so now—owing to the small majority gained in 
the election—it is the task of the People’s Party, a successor of the 
Christlichsoziale, to form a new Government. It will be a Coalition, 
thus most nearly meeting the wishes of the electorate which chose 
85 Catholics, 76 Socialists and 4 Communists. However, if the 1923 
Constitution is not changed, and if the federal principle of the 
“ Bundesstaaten ” is preserved, the conflict between Socialist-governed 
cities and clerically ruled countryside will again dominate the political 
situation in Austria, a problem which is deeper rooted than division 
into two main parties would indicate. 

As the polling was very heavy, it may be assumed that Nazi sym- 
pathisers, whatever their number, probably voted either for the 
People’s Party, hoping it would become reactionary, or for the Com- 
munists as totalitarians. Registered members of the Nazi party were 
excluded from voting ; they number in Vienna alone 70,000, of whom 
3,500 have been arrested and are awaiting trial. Any surviving 


Monarchists probably also voted for the right wing. The Communists 


gained no more seats in the Assembly than they had portfolios in the 
Renner Government. Whether there are still any Austrian adherents 
of Italian Fascism may well be doubted. There are no Jews, or only 
very few, in Austria to-day, for the mass of these people, who did 
more than their share in promoting Viennese culture and way of life, 
have been exterminated by the Nazi murderers, though there were 
180,000 of them in pre-Anschluss Austria. The Czechs of Vienna, 
numbering over 100,000, will probably be asked by the Prague Govern- 
ment to go back to Czechoslovakia ; they were of great value to the 
Austrian capital’s economic life, for they are excellent artisans. Even 
if the Jews have gone and the Czechs go too, Austria will be far from 


. depopulated. Not less than one million Allied troops are now stationed 


in the “liberated ” country: as if one-soldier were needed to guard 
seven civilians (including babies and aged people). There are also 
hundreds of thousands of Germans and displaced persons in Austria 
to-day. They must all be fed by an impoverished country which 
was not self-sufficient even in peace-time. Only the British and the 
American occupational troops are not living on the country. 

How could the Renner Government, handicapped by the economic 
policy of the Russian occupation and long cold-shouldered by the 
Western Allies, grapple with the situation ? It could not, but it cer- 
tainly did not lack courage. The position of its successor, with a 
preponderance of the People’s Party, will be little better, as long as 
division into zones and occupation by large armies continues, as long 
as no genuine assistance from outside is forthcoming to restore 
economic life at least to a semblance of normality. The Russians have 
done their bit by not interfering with the freedom of elections, and the 
people themselves have proved that they are democratic, but what 
has been-done to help Austria on her way to recovery? Russian 
policy in Austria appears to be contradictory. On the one hand, 
mass looting, mass rape, appropriation of industrial equipment, 
seizure of oilfields’ output, veto on an economic agreement with 
Czechoslovakia, and a starvation rationing system; on the other 
hand, political liberalism, even freedom to criticise the Soviet occu- 
pation, support for Renner, encouragement of cultural and artistic 
life, and material gifts to the population. The policy of the British 
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and Americans aims at raising the standard of life by improving the 

` food rationing and reviving industrial production in their respective 
zones in the West. . The trouble is that Eastern Austria, which used to 
feed Vienna and the western provinces, lies completely prostrate, so 
help for Western Austria must come from outside. The French, in 
their small zone, have so far shown little interest in Austria, but they, 
like the Russians, try to live on the country. 

.This situation is bound to produce disruption of the entire economic 
life. There are two Austrias now. The immensity of the problem will 
be faced with horror by the new Government. Before it can be solved 
or even investigated. it will be necessary for the Allied forces, including 
the 600,000-800,000 Russians, to withdraw. The British and Ameri- 
cans show willingness to make considerable cuts, but it is not apparent 
that the Red Army is prepared to do the same. The Russians are 
interested in strengthening other Central European (and Balkan) 

countries at the expense of Austria. They know that, sooner or 
later, the westerly orientation of her people, coupled with the lack of a 
strong. Communist movement in the country, will tie the Danubian 
Republic to the western democracies, while the Balkans and Czecho- 
slovakia will remain within the Soviet orbit. Hence the apparent 
indifference of the Russians to Austria’s future. It is bad luck for 
her that she lies just on the Stettin-Trieste line, generally recognised 
as the border of the Soviet sphere of influence. 


The independence and well-being of Austria are among the primary - 


conditions of European peace. Twice in our generation the seeds 
of a world conflagration have been sown there: in 1914, when a 
Habsburg Archduke was killed by a Serb in Sarajevo ; and in 1938, 
when Hitler raped Schuschnigg Austria. Austria’s capital will always 
lie on the banks of a dominant European river, at a point of great 
geographical importance ; Austria’s Alps will always divide Central 
Europe from the Apennine Peninsula; the Austrian people will 
always be different from the Germans; the Austrian way of life will 
remain fundamentally western. Real pacification of the Continent 
hinges on this small country. The sooner western statesmen grasp 
this, the better for the future of us all. The main question is, what 
can be done, even if that fair judgment should one day prevail. The 
circumstances are not too hopeful, but some general suggestions can 
be made. , Occupation by Allied armies shoul# cease as soon as possible. 
Germans should be repatriated to Germany¥,/other displaced persons 
sent back, if they wish, or else absorbed/into the country’s economic 
life. An international long-term lqah,. 
granted to Austria for reconstruction 


agricultural and industrial capacity, 







ie supervision, of her 

mination of heavy 
industry. Speedy rebuilding \of\fourist facilities. 
ublanstates, Italy and Czechoslovakia. 
Creation of a free zone Xustria in the internationalised harbour of 
Trieste. Reincorporatioi\ of the Southern Tyrol. Use of Vienna 
as a centre of internatioNal political associations (e.g. the United 
Nations Organisation), or, at least, of international cultural bodies. 
Sustained support of the democratic forces. Widest possible decen- 
tralisation, with the ultimate aim of cantonising Austria, which 
will result in helping her to become a second happy Switzerland. 
To the hapless Austrians, all this may appear like a dream; to 
the western peoples, who have so many problems on hand, a waste 
of energy and money; to the Russians, an unwanted strengthening 







agreements with other 


p 
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of the western influence in the immediate neighbourhood of their’ 
. sphere of interest ; to the Germans, a picture to be envied. Never- ' 
theless, this is the only way to preserve peace from the Austrian angle. 
There are other dangerous spots in Europe which must be dealt with 
accordingly: the problem of peace is a vast one. Courage, imagina- 
tion and sacrifices are needed. But if there is on the Continent a 
country which proved itself a corner-stone of stability, this is Austria. 
This should be recognised by men of goodwill everywhere, and appre- 
ciated by all who genuinely strive for a calmer and happier world. 

_ S. WOLF. 


. TENSION IN CHINA. 


HE end of the war in the Far East brought to a head the serious 
differences which have for long existed between China’s two 
major political parties, the Kuominiang (Nationalist Party) and 
the Kungchanitang (Communist .Party). With the surrender of the 
Japanese, experienced Communist guerrillas, under orders from their 
Commander-in-Chief, General Chu Teh, moved swiftly into strategic 
areas and disarmed the Japanese troops. President Chiang immedi- 
ately ordered the Communist forces to remain at their posts until 
authorised by Chungking to accept the Japanese surrender. This 
` order was ignored and clashes between Chungking and Communist 
forces became almost inevitable. On August 14th President Chiang 
cabled to Mr. Mao Tse-tung, leader of the Chinese Communist Party, 
urging him to visit Chungking. for discussions, and, after the inter- 
vention of Major-General Patrick Hurley, at that time the USS. 
Ambassador in Chungking, Mr. Mao accepted. He arrived in Chung- 
king on August 28th and remained until October r1th. 

The talks were characterised by a cordiality which, though typically 
Chinese, was regarded by many foreign observers as surprising in view 
of the past record of both parties and the tense situation then pre- 
vailing. Communist-led troops were continuing to disarm the 
Japanese against the orders of President Chiang, and extremists in 
Chungking were urging vigorous counter-action. But the conciliatory 
attitude of both delegations and the conviction that national interests 
transcend party differences resulted in formal agreement being reached 
on many of the points at issue and the decision to institute machinery 

. for disposing of outstanding questions. The determination to avoid 
civil strife dominated the discussions. The preamble to the official 
record states that ‘‘as China’s war of resistance against Japanese 
aggression has been brought to a victorious conclusion, China is now 
on the threshold of a new era of peaceful national reconstruction 
during which peace, democracy, solidarity and unity should form the 
basis of the nation’s concerted efforts. Under the leadership of 
President Chiang co-operation should be perpetuated and resolute 
measures taken to avert civil strife, so that a new China, independent, 
free and prosperous, may be built and the Three Principles of the 
People fully implemented.” 

It was agreed early in the discussions that there would be immediate 
recognition of the equal and legal status of the Kuomintang, the 
Communist Party and all other peaceful political parties. All laws. 
would be revised so as to ensure complete freedom of speech, Press, 
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assembly and religion. Only the recognised police and judicial 
officers would be permitted to make arrests, conduct trials or impose 
punishments. The proposal advanced by the Communist delegation 
for a general amnesty for political prisoners was accepted, and the 
Communist Party was invited to submit a list of persons who, in their 
opinion, should be released. A Communist proposal that all traitors 

be severely punished and that the Japanese-sponsored puppet troops 
- be disbanded was accepted in principle by the Government. Regula- 
tions governing the punishment of traitors were sent to the Resident 
Committee of the People’s Political Council on September roth, and a 
commission of five to supervise the carrying out of the regulations was 
established by the Executive Yuan the following day. By the be- 
ginning of October nearly 200 officials of the Japanese-sponsored 
Government of Nanking had been arrested. The Communists allege 
that the Chungking Government has been dilatory in carrying out the 
regulations and that it has appointed several notorious collaborators 
to official posts in liberated areas. 

One of the most complex issues facing the conference was the 
incorporation of the Communist guerrilla troops into the national 
army. Before the capitulation of Japan, Communist regular guerrillas 
numbered about three-quarters of a million men with a reserve force 
of some two million irregular guerrillas. These forces have greatly 
increased recently, partly by desertions from Chungking. The Com- 
munists proposed that the programme of military reorganisation 
consequent upon the cessation of hostilities planned by the Chungking 
Government should proceed. The Communists were ready to reduce 
the troops under their command to between twenty and twenty-four 
divisions, and to transfer all those at present stationed south of latitude 
33 to areas north of the Lunghai Railway. It was agreed to establish 
a commission of three representing the 18th Group Army, the Ministry 
of War, and the Board of Military Operations of the National’ 
Military Council, to supervise the carrying out of this operation, but 
for some unexplained reason there has been a serious delay in estab- 
lishing this commission. The Government agreed to consider sym- 
pathetically the proposal that Communist military personnel should 
participate in the work of the National Military Council, but stipulated 
that Communist participation in the task of accepting the Japanese 
surrender could only be permitted after military unification had been 
completed. The Communist proposal that all militiamen be organised 
into local self-defence units was referred to the commission of three 
for consideration, as was the proposal that officers and men of the 
Communist forces, whether demobilised or retained, should receive 
‘equivalent treatment to that accorded to Chungking troops. 

The plans of the Chungking Government ‘for introducing full con- 
stitutional democracy were considered and there was complete agree- 
ment that “ the period of political tutelage should be brought to an 
early conclusion.” It was agreed to establish an all-party Political 
Consultative Council to arrange for the early convocation of a National 
Assembly and to which all matters of inter-party dispute would be 
submitted. The Political Consultative Council, under the chairman- 
ship of President Chiang, consists of nine members of the Kuomintang, 
nine members of the Federation of Democratic Parties, eight members 
of the Communist Party, five members of the Young China Party, and: 
nine non-party representatives. The initial delay in bringing this 
Council into being caused some concern, and ‘the credit for finally 
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accomplishing this must go very largely to the Federation of Demo- 
cratic Parties whose prestige in Chungking has beeri rising for some 
time. General Chou En-lai flew from Chungking to Yenan on 
November 2oth and expected to return with the Communist delegation 
early in December. 

Presidént Chiang’s proposal that a National Assembly to inaugurate 
constitutional democracy should be convened in November 1945 
was discussed in detail. Three proposals were submitted by the 
Communist delegation : 


(1) That fresh elections to the National Assembly be held and that 
consequently its convocation be postponed. 


(2) That opportunity be given for improving the laws relating to 
the holding of elections and to Assembly procedure. 


(3) That further discussion and, if necessary, revision of the 1936 
draft Constitution be permitted. 


The Communist case for the holding of fresh elections is not unreason- 
able and is certainly shared by important elements in other parties. 
Elections were held more than ten years ago, in-some areas under 
conditions which would not bear impartial scrutiny. ‘The Govern- 
ment took the view that the holding of fresh elections would un- 
necessarily delay the introduction of democratic government. In a 
Victory Speech on September 3rd, President Chiang explained the 
position of the Chungking Government. ‘ Now that the war is over, 
we shall brook no further delay in the introduction of constitutional 
democracy. The highest ideal of our national revolution is the 
sharing of all the people in national politics. The most important 
measure for the realisation of this ideal is to return the power of 
government to the people.” The Central Government was willing to 
concede that “ the number of delegates may reasonably be increased,” 
and it was finally agreed to refer the whole matter to the Political 
Consultative Council for further consideration. 

‘The question of the administration of territory controlled or 
liberated by the Communists proved the most critical item on the 
conference agenda. Both parties agreed that the promotion of local 
self-government throughout China should be vigorously pursued and 
that, where necessary, elections for local councils should be held as soon’ 
as possible. It was the question of the appointment of provincial 
officials on which the talks nearly broke down. The first’ formula 
advanced by the Communist delegation was that Chungking should 
recognise the predominantly Communist administrations already 
formed in territory liberated from the Japanese in North China. The 
Communist Party would submit a list of officials already elected. to 
enable the Central Government to endorse the appointments. 

This general proposal was unacceptable to the Chungking delegates, 
so the Communists put forward a more detailed formula. All appoint- 
ments to provincial posts would be made by the National Government, 


with the understanding that Communist nominees would be appointed ` - 


as chairmen and members of the’ provincial governments of Jehol, 
Chahar, Hopei, Shantung, Shansi and the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia 
Border Region; as vice-chairmen and members of the provincial 
governments of Suiyuan, Honan, Kiangsu, Anhwei, Hupeh and 
Kwangtung ; and as deputy mayors of Peiping, Tientsin, Tsingtao 
and Shanghai. Communist participation in the administration of 
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Manchuria was also requested. No claim was advanced by the Com- 
munists for a share in the provincial governments of Chekiang, Kiangsi, 
Fukien, Kwangsi, Hunan, Kweichow, Yunnan, Szechwan, Sikang, 
Chinghai or Sinkiang, or the special municipalities ‘of Nanking, 
Weihaiwei and Siking. This second proposal of the Communists proved 
unacceptable, with the result that the Communists withdrew all claim 
to participate in the provincial governments ‘of Honan, Kiangsu, 
Anhwei, Hupeh and Kwangtung, and the special municipality of 
Shanghai. The Government delegation, however, did not feel able to 
accept this modified proposal. ; 

The Communists therefore advanced another formula. Immediate 
elections should be held under the supervision of the Political Con- 
sultative Council. All refugees of whatever party should be enabled 
to return to their homes and participate in free and democratic elec- 
tions. The Central Government would guarantee to confirm the, 
appointment of all popularly elected officials. The Chungking delega- 
tion was unable to accept this proposal since, in their view, the holding 
of provincial elections should wait until after the convocation of a 
National Assembly and the inauguration of constitutional government. 
It seemed at this stage as if discussions might have to be abandoned, 
but the Communist delegation put forward a fifth formula, a modifica- 
tion of their initial proposal. The status quo should be maintained 
until popular elẹctions under a new Constitution could be held. Plans 
for the introduction of constitutional government should be accelerated. 
Again, the Communist proposal was not acceptable to Chungking. 
The Communists therefore suggested that this thorny problem be 
referred to the Political Consultative Council, with which suggestion 
the Chungking delegation concurred. 

The conclusion in August last of a Sino-Soyiet_ Treaty of. Friendship 
and Alliance was an event óf considerable significance. In a note 
attached to the Treaty the Russian Foreign Minister declared that 
“ the Soviet Government is ready to render China moral support and 
assistance with military equipment and other material resources, 
this support and assistance to be given fully to the National Govern- 
ment as the Central Government of China.” Mr. Molotov also re- 
affirmed the Russian Government’s “ respect for China’s full sov- 
ereignty over the Three Eastern Provinces ” (Manchuria). A minute 
appended to the Treaty recalled the promise of Generalissimo Stalin 
that Russian troops would begin withdrawing from Manchuria within 
three weeks of the surrender of Japan and that withdrawal would be 
completed within a maximum period of three months. On October 
17th Dr. Wang Shih-chieh, the Foreign Minister, stated ‘at a Press 
conference in Chungking: “ Soviet troops in Manchuria have begun 
their withdrawal. Soviet authorities have informed us that with- 
drawal will be completed by the end of November.” On October 29th 
it was reported that General Malinovsky, the Soviet commande: 
in Manchuria, had confirmed that the withdrawal of Russian troops 
would be completed ‘by December 3rd. 

Paradoxically, the Chungking Government has urged the Russian 
forces to postpone their withdrawal in order to prevent the Com- 
munists from increasing their hold on Manchuria. On November 28th 
a revised agreement was made public. The withdrawal of the Soviet 
forces is to be delayed until January ist, and the Russians have 
agreed to order the Communist troops to withdraw from Changchun 
and Mukden. They also accepted a Chungking proposal that Central 
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Government troops should be flown to Manchuria in American,aircraft 

, manned by Chinese crews. . Thirty planes’ will be used enabling some 

I,500 airborne troops a day to be transported. Throughout the 

` discussions and subsequently, widespread clashes between Kuomintang 
and Communist troops occurred. These,- though regrettable, were 
almost inevitable in view of the prevailing confusion and tension. 
Press reports of civil war should be interpreted with considerable 

‘reserve : sporadic and localised clashes, even though on an extensive 
scale, are more wisely attributed to the exuberance and irresponsibility 
of local commanders than to deliberate and authorised policy from 
Chungking or Yenan. Orders from Chungking to eliminate bandits 
are notoriously capable of more than one interpretation on the field. 

- At the same time Communist troops, freshly armed with captured 
Japanese equipment, have enthusiastically occupied territory which 
the Chungking leaders claim as within their own sphere. The October 
agreement that Communist troops should be concentrated north of the . 
Lunghai Railway appears to have been ignored by both parties. The 
Communists allege that Japanese troops have been permitted by the 
Chungking authorities to retain their arms when opposing Communist _ 
forces, and on November 21st Mr. Byrnes stated at a Press conference 
that he was unable to deny this charge. : 

In a world in which isolation is impossible, civil war in one country 
creates the danger of intervention by other countries. The Chungking 
Government is recognised throughout the world as the legitimate 
Government of the Republic of China. Britain, Russia and the 
United States have given valuable aid to China to enable her to con- 
tinue the war against Japan. Foreign troops are officially in China 
for the sole purpose of disarming the Japanese forces. It would be 
unrealistic to expect, Russia, whose Press has violently criticised the 
intransigence of the Kuomintang, to refrain from aiding the Chinese 
Communists, even though aid is given clandestinely. Before the 
surrender of Japan the Communists made no secret of the fact that they 
expected Russian assistance in their dispute with Chungking, but they 
are highly critical of the United States for giving similar assistance 
to Chiang Kai-shek. Lieut.-General Wedemeyer, thè United States 
commander in China, insists that the U.S. should: announce its 
determination to support Chiang Kai-shek or, failing this, to with- 
draw from China completely. American opinion is divided on the 
issue, and the resignations last year of General Stilwell and now of 
General Hurley reveal the wide divergence of view in American 
official quarters. General Hurley has stated that, though his policy 
had the support of President Truman and Mr. Byrnes, he was obstructed 
by certain officials of the State Department who expressed open 
sympathy for the Communist regimé. He appeared before a Senate 
Committee on December 6th and said that if the United States had 
armed the Communists to fight Japan it would have led to the eventual 
collapse of the Central Government. 

The whole issue is complicated by the uncertain and changing 
policies of Chungking and Yenan and of the foreign Governments 
concerned. The Chinese complain, with some justification, that 
Allied intentions in the Far East are still unknown. The classic 
example of Allied vacillation concerns American military policy in 

‘China. On October 22nd, Stratemeyer, Wedemeyer’s deputy in China, 
announced that the U.S, roth and 13th Air Forces would be withdrawn 
by the middle of December and that all United States military per- 
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sonnel would be evacuated by January Ist.. A few days later 
Wedemeyer stated in Washington that the force of U.S. Marines in 
China would be expanded to number 53,000 men by January Ist. 
On November 7th he apparently contradicted his previous statement 
and said that the withdrawal of U.S. Marines would begin within ten 
days of that date: three’ days later he said that all U.S. forces would 
be withdrawn by the spring except for a military mission of a few 
thousand men. It is important for the United Nations to agree on a ` 
policy towards China during this period of internal tension. None 
of the Allied powers can gain by becoming embroiled in her internal 
divisions. The proposal strongly advocated in certain sections of the 
American Press that China should be divided into two States, one 
under Communist and one under Kuomintang control, has little to 
commend it. Mr. Byrnes stated in a letter to Representative Jack 
Anderson of California 8arly in December his belief that she should be 
allowed to solve her own problems and that U.S. policy should be 
directed towards this end. But there is, unfortunately, evidence to 
show that this policy is neither being made effective nor being pursued 
by all foreign nations concerned. 
SyDNEY D. BAILEY. 
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T is typical of Man, in his present state of over-developed scientific 
E technical and antediluvian moral and organising capacities, 

that the discussion let loose by the terrific exploit of the atomic 
bomb turns around such questions as whether it is more “ humane,” 
or more dignified, to apply such wholesale or a more gradual annihila- 
tion of human life and property by high explosive and fire bombs ; 
whether the responsibility for the havoc wrought lies with the scientists 
or with the politicians and statesmen ; and whether the secrets of that 
world-splitting power should be guarded by the governments who 
unchained it (Hitler had it nearly ready, too, and merely our provi- 
dential last-minute luck preserved us from becoming its target first), 
or be laid open to all the nations of the earth. Yet, all seem to agree 
that, once let out, the genie grown gigantic cannot be bottled up any 
more. But all, everyone in his own way, imagine that they can tame 
him so as to serve their particular aim: class, group, nation, or race. 

That is where the fundamental fallacy of our days—and of all, the 
days of egoistic, national policy—lies: that genie can be made to 
serve one master only—the only one that is stronger than it, 
Humanity—the only one able to control it, to prevent the surplus 
of its strength from bursting its bonds and working havoc with 
mankind by the misuse of its destructive, dislocating power. The'key 
Humanity holds is democracy. Not that caricature of democracy that 
is either oligarchy or. ochlocracy, given out for the real thing nearly 
everywhere except in a few small countries without serious entangle- 
ments, such as the Swiss cantons, Scandinavia, perhaps the Low 
Countries, but a democracy that, corollary to man’s scientific and 
technical headway made into Nature’s treasure-house, embraces the 
whole of the human race in that recognised and logical acceptance of its 
loyalties that the five circles surrounding the individual have stabilised, 
ever since intercourse and interdependence were established between 
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all the groups of the human family. They are,-in that order: man’s 
family ; his county, town, or landscape ; his country or nation ; his 
cultural or linguistic community ; and, superseding all others, in that 
logical order allowing for all loyalties yet clearly graduating their 
claims, humanity as supreme. 

Ambitious and criminal dictators broke that system of circles by 
claiming supreme rights for the nation (or what they gave out as such), 
which might have been excusable in a-past when permanent contact, 
interchange, or even knowledge of its components was lacking between 
the members of the human family. .A struggle for existence, under 
conditions without anything like a world-wide organisation com- 
parable to the world-wide scientific and technical domination of the 
powers of Nature, inverted and perverted that natural order by which 
each wider circle has overriding claims compared with the inner ones ; 
and “national” training, distortion of historical teachings, and 
exaltation of peculiar traits resulting from climatic, geographical, and 
other accidental influences, to the detriment of the consciousness of a 
common and supreme humanity, did the rest. Thus it may have 
needed the breath-taking shock of a force that in one flash annihilates 
whole cities to bring home a simple truth: no more than he is per- 
mitted to act as an absolutely selfish, isolated unit in the centre of his 
world, exclusively for his own benefit or pleasure, is man permitted to 
‘disregard or to change the logical order of importance. of the group 
obligations and loyalties surrounding him. 

In the realm of the mind, if not in practical politics, this notion was 
gaining ground for a considerable time already, not only in the writings 
of the Utopians of the last three centuries, such as Sully, Grotius, 
Bacon, Bellamy, and Wells, but, half consciously, in that bitterness, 


hopelessness, and disorientation which pervades above all American 


literature. A revolution started between 1900 and 1905, when man 
gained final mastery over Nature and forgot about providing himself 
with brakes and joystick in order to harness its powers. Conservatism 
and socialism both imagined that they possessed the secret of how to 
create and apply that harness; Liberalism gave it up, with a Messianic 
hope of having it thrown into its lap, some day, by some mysterious 
deity ; Bolshevism bolted its doors against it, and is trying to let it enter ` 
in small, measured doses ; religion to conjure it with incense and Latin. 
Philosophy, finally, is making the best of a bad thing by stating the case 
and looking for mythological analogies. The man in the street swears and 
complains of social injustice. The privileged few try not to think about 
it; while the statesmen, or would-be statesmen, persuade us—and 
themselves—that they take it into account by presenting some pre-war 
plans of reconstruction as a “ New World.” 

Their concentration, in common, upon a common aim of vital 
urgency is diverted by the misconception of class as impinging on the 
system of the five circles of human loyalties. Yet class has no logical 
claim of that kind, since it cuts across that concentric, natural grouping 
of humanity ; a heroic effort by the previously inert masses at short 
cutting world organisation, sad -and ineffectual at every decisive 
juncture, because in all such instances subordinated to the innate 
loyalties, even though perverted as above. Only individuals, hitherto, 
succeeded: great scientists, discoverers, saints and martyrs, were 
permitted, once in a while, to fulfil their task in full harmony with the - 
Law of the Five Circles. Human education everywhere—lest we have 
to go on living in permanent fear of another Great Flood swallowing 
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humanity, and possibly the celestial body itself on which it dwells— 
will have, therefore, the primary task of stabilising, in the minds and 
feelings of every child and man, the order, and the claims, of these five 
circles: the duty towards humanity:as sovereign, as the uppermost, 
true form of “patriotism.” 

Once this truth is established, we have to find the ways and means to 
carry it inta éffect. Essentially identical schemes of world state, or 
federation, of international court.and parliament, abound and have, 
at times, stimulated public discussion in a' promising way. There is 
consensus of opinion as to the ultimate aims: co-operative peoples 
instead’ of nationalist states ; collective security guaranteed by over- 
whelmingly strong executive forces’ to prevent banditry in inter- 
national relations ; control of armaments by (a) distribution of pro- 
duction over a number of affilidted countries, including small ones, so 
that no single dangerous weapon can be made without consent and 
co-operation of all authorities, national and supranational, concerned i; 
(b) distribution of shares and of membership of the board and manage- 
ment so that the majority is never vested within the country where the 
plants are situated ; (c) permanent free access for international bodies 
of control to all plants, offices, laboratories, etc.; registered as potential 
producers of armaments; elimination of economic strife between 
nations by progressive steps, such as the creation of customs and 

-currency unions ; a world-directed currency policy (the inverse of the 
previous theory of “ ineluctable ” slumps and booms) adapted to the 
ever-increasing wealth of distributable goods, man’s redeeming victory 
over Nature; to the ever-increasing productivity of the individual, 
consequence thereof, and to his ever-increasing demand ; to the ever- 
growing number of human beings, consumers and producers, all 
making for a continuous, if slightly varying, “ boom ” ; “ mollifica- 
tion ” of frontiers which have lost already their traditional and pro- 
tective importance, yet, with possible, democratic variations, serve as 
means to circumscribe definite group personalities of the greatest value 
as such, for the wealth and variety of human society, and as stimuli of 
healthy, peaceful competition between them. Thus, the skeleton of'a 
continental or, finally, world-wide human organisation exists, at least 
on paper and in the minds of all those who—long before the atomic 
bomb—started to bother about the necessity and possibility of bridging 
the huge gap that separates the technical means at man’s command 
from the outdated machinery for their control. 

The United Nations Council is supposed to build up the body around | 
that skeleton. It has a number of advantages over its forerunner : 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. are among its founders, patrons, and 
main executive members; the necessity of a “ police force ” for an 
eventual enforcing of its decisions, postulated in vain for Geneva, ‘is 
settled in principle, and now simplified enormously by air forces and 
atomic bomb ; the number of contesting ‘‘ ideologies ”—an arrogant 
term for mere transitory forms of political expediency—has been 

‘reduced to two, since there are neither absolute monarchies nor 
nationalist dictatorships left ; and certain, above all economic, facts 
disputed some twenty years ago are about to be realised and generally 
accepted, however reluctantly, as is the final truth that: mankind ~- 
cannot afford any more the scientifically increased cost in life and pro- 
perty exacted by the rule of club law between its group members, 
haphazardly engendered and grown-up nations. Yet, with all these 
advantages, the League of Natioris’ successor must have more, if itj is 
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to become the Ark meant to preserye humanity from another Great ` 
Flood released by itself. f 
-It must have at least three institutions additional to those envisaged 
by its founders in order to lift the oppressing fear now preventing us 
from accepting the world’s deliverance as a final one: ; i 
_ (X) An international educational authority which, by consent, will 
have to tackle the great task of providing the antidote for that nation- 
alist poison that—with a greater or lesser degree of cynicism, short- 
sightedness, or political expediency—turned the teachings of history, 
literature, ethnology, in some instances even religion, into a means for 
debasing other peoples, other groups of the common and supreme 
humanity, and for moulding the minds of nearly every people in ' 
readiness for another slaughter. Starting from the notion of logically 
superimposed loyalties as described above, and operating with such ' 
simple arguments as the fact that nobody ceases to be a devoted father 
or son, a good Yorkshireman or Londoner, for placing his loyalty to the 
country above these others, such internationally composed authority 
would have to find the objective, common denominator for the history 
of mankind, and of every country, and to enforce its being taught : not 
with an: exaltation of wars and battles, lands grasped from others, 
treaties aiming at the enrichment of one and the spoliation of another 
human group, but with the accent upon progress for, and retrogression 
to the detriment of, our common humanity. It would have to foster the 
spreading of one, or several, foreign languages ; the training of gifted 
men and women everywhere for the particular great task of serving 
with the U.N. authorities; the transformation of all higher teaching 
in arts as well as sciences into an international fraternity such as to a 
considerable degree existed for the latter in the Middle Ages when 
Thomas ‘Aquinas, Duns Scotus, Albertus Magnus—Paris, Oxford, 
Bologna, Heidelberg, Prague—attracted students wholly unconscious 
of their respective nationality. 
(2) The power to grant—and the duty to inflict—a new, superior, 
“ U.N. nationality ” cancelling forever the previous, narrower, national 
allegiance of every single official, judge, officer, and man of the executive 
forces, etc., of the new international body; this new “ world-citizen- 
ship ” to grant automatically the freedom of all member-states and 
certain other privileges, in respect of taxation, jurisdiction, etc., so as 
to become soon a coveted distinction. It was the ambiguous character 
‘of all the League of Nations functionaries—with one eye always upon 
the reaction of “their” government, and upon their future after 
relinquishing their seven years’ job at Geneva—as much as any other 
mistakes that prevented the League of Nations from making a success 
of its task. f 
(3) Creation of an international body of scientists in which is vested 
the supreme right of controlling permanently all new inventions, 
improvements, experiments, and discoveries, and the priority claim of 
their expropriation for the benefit of the U.N. Council, but with 
safeguards in respect to material claims of the individual, for adequate 
‘ compensation, in analogy with the existing right of infringement upon 
anybody’s patent rights, by the national defence authorities. The 
creation of such a body, with a common,. international ‘“ Pool of 
Knowledge,” and of a supreme scientific board of high authority will, 
in due course, expand an initially preventive task into the development 
of the greatest productive capacity : a more rapid exchange of experi- 
ence as a means of improving conditions in all countries, and of assimi- 
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lating them, everywhere, to the highest standard ‘attained anywhere $ 
the eradication of fallacy from teachings, hitherto necessarily based 
mainly upon nationally confined experience and prejudice ; finally the 
development of a common responsibility of all outstanding brains in 
‘all countries towards, primarily, an international brotherhood of their 
equals, whose membership would be appreciated as the highest honour 
humanity has to bestow upon its great thinkers and discoverers. 


There may be other requisites for the full success of the world’s ` 


second attempt at definitely controlling the powers of destruction, the 
passions and the dangers of a technically impetuously advancing 
human society which hitherto clung to the morals and the essential 
organisation of the cave man. But there can be no doubt of the 
necessity of entrusting with an essential part in their control the same 
kind of men as unchained these superhuman, suicidal forces, para- 
doxical down to their very name since they are not “ atomos ’’— 
indivisible—any more. It is man’s essential trait, distinguishing him 
fromm other animals, that he is allowed to distinguish himself between 
good and evil ; his tragedy is his ability to turn all his accomplishments 
either way: The events of the last half-century, and of the last days of 
the recent war in particular, with what “mastery” over Nature they 
imply, seem to enforce upon us the final Choice between permanent 
fear of an ultimately ineluctable self-destruction—the Great Flood in 
its modern, even more frightful version—and the covering, in one 
huge, brave leap, of the millennial gap that separates our faculty of 
unchaining the powers of the Universe from our ability and willingness 
. morally and materially to organise all humanity for a peaceful and 
progressive life. There is no other alternative, no other way of con- 
structing the Ark in which mankind can triumph over the Flood. 
EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. | 
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HEN speaking of “ Greeks Abroad ” I do not refer to those 
members of the Hellenic race who have been living from 
immemorial times on large plots of land outside the Greek 


State—in Asia Minor, for instance, or in Eastern Thrace or Constanti- - 


nople. This latter population, speaking the same language, having 
the same creed and looking to Greece as the metropolis of the nation, 
is no more, apart from some tens of thousands still living in Constanti- 
nople under conditions very different to those of the past. My subject 
concerns those Greeks who, moved by the adventurous spirit of the 
race, emigrated to other countries to find work, this always having 
been a general characteristic of the Hellenic nation. 

If you look to the remote past you will find an emigration to Lower 
Italy and the establishment there of those Greek colonies to which 
the name “ Magna Grecia’’ was given—where Pythagoras, the first 
philosopher, established his school, where a neo-Hellenic civilisation 
bloomed, where it is said that Æschylus wrote his last and lost tragedy 
and died, and where flourished the famous bucolic poets, Theocritus, 
Bion and Moschus, whose idylls constitute an integral part of post- 
classic Greek literature. We must jump forward many centuries to 
meet other Greek emigrants, some “ Greèks Abroad,” playing an 
important part in the spreading of the love ànd cultivation of classical 
` letters in Italy, and through Italy to the whole of Western Europe. 


- 
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I refer to those Byzantine scholars who, after the fall of Constantinople 
in 1453, fled from their countries, exiles whose names and activities are 
inseparably linked with the Renaissance. 

After a revival of the Greek language and Greek studies among 
the Irish clergy, a long period of eclipse intervened in the cultivation 
of Greek studies. Let a learned commentator. tell us the story: “‘ The 
consolidation and the extension of the pontifical authority caused 
the gradual lowering of the studies of pure literature, and in the ninth 
century the separation between the Eastern and Western Churches 
had a decisive influence on the fate of Greek learning. Since that time, 
and during many centuries, in spite of the constant progress of civilisa- 
tion, it was rarely possible to meet in Europe any man conversant 
with Greek literature or possessing even a little knowledge of that 
language. In spite of the fact that the knowledge of Greek has fallen 
into oblivion, its influence persisted. It seems that even at the time 
when it was completely neglected, some men boasted to know what they 
ignored.” - Hellenism vanishes then in Ireland as well as the whole 
of Western Europe. Only Aristotle reigned as master; but his works 
were known in Latin translations only, and some Greek words are 
found in Latin MSS., as dried flowers in an old book, and some of these 
MSS. are terminated with the Greek word réàos (the énd). 

Some Hellenists always existed in Italy. They used to go to Con- 
stantinople to learn Greek ; but the names preserved to us, and their 
works, translations into Latin, or scholarly comments, do not go beyond 
` a semi-obscurity. The principal centre of a literary movement in 
favour of Hellenism in Italy at the end of the fourteenth century was 
Florence. Most of them were pupils of Byzantine scholars such as 
Guarini of Verona, for instance, who was one of the best pupils of 
Chrysoloras and succeeded him at the Chair of Greek in Florence, 
after having taught in Venice and Verona. I may mention the cele- . 
brated Neo-Platonist Gemistos Plethon (a name in two similar words 
both meaning the Plentiful). In the first years of the reign of Cosmo 
dei Medici he went there on the occasion of a Church Council in 1438 
` and commented on Plato. It is, however, after the arrival of the Byzan- 
tine scholars, who left Constantinople after its fall and made contact 
with the great publisher. Aldus in Venice, that the real flourishing of 
. Greek studies began. Before Aldus only four Greek authors were printed 
in the original; Æsop, Theocritus, Homer and Isocrates. After 1469 
a series of Greek authors were published successively in Venice by Aldus,, 
all of them edited by the exiled Byzantines. In twenty-five years no’ 
less than forty-two works of the most famous authors were published, 
and this flow of classical Greek invaded gradually the whole of Europe. 
Queen Elizabeth herself as a girl plunged into this stream of spiritual 
refreshment. During the tutorship of Ascham, she devoted her morn- 
ings to the.study of Greek, now flourishing among groups of humanists 
in Oxford and Cambridge. She began the day with the Greek Testa- 
- ment, then read and translated classical authors such as Isocrates, 
Sophocles and Demosthenes, turning them first into English and then 
back to the original—an achievement which may make any scholar 
at an English university envious. I cannot help thinking that this 
classical education of “ Gloriana ” is one of. the great features which 
formed her character, strengthened her manly will, and made of her 
the greatest sovereign in English history. 

Researches such as those of the late M. Gennadius, my immediate 
predecessor as Greek Minister in Britain, lead us to a Greek, Angelos 


` 
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(Angel) by name, who, ċoming to England and having had the ‘great: - 
advantage to be educated: both-at Trinity College, Cambridge, and at 
Balliol College, Oxford, published some tracts in'Greek. One of them 
appeared in an English version under the following long title : 
Encomion of the famous Kingdom of Great Britain and of the two 
flourishing sister-Universities, Cambridge and Oxford, written by 
Christopher Angel, a Grecian born, in token of his thankfulness to hi: 
charitable worthy Friends and Benefactors in both” Universities. At 
ees printed by. Cantrel Legge, printer to the famous University, 
I6IQ. ' : ; , ie 
Leaving aside the legendary Pytheas and Theodore, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, we must consider Angel as the first Greek from Greek lands 
who came to England, was educated here, and in a grateful acknow- 
ledgment of his debt to England wrote and published a booklet in 
Greek to glorify Britain. The countrymen of Byron cannot deny that 
a characteristic vein in the Greek character is gratitude. 
People in this country probably do not know that they owe the intro- 
duction of the delights of coffee to a Greek. The first person to make 
use of coffee as a beverage in England appears to have been Nathaniel 
Canopus, a native of Crete, who at Balliol College made coffee for his 
own.consumption. John Evelyn in his Memoirs says: “ There came in 
my time to the College one Nathaniel Canopus out of Greece. . . . He 
was the first I ever saw drink coffee, which custom came not into 
England till thirty years after.” Modern commentators, as Mr. Warren 
Dawson, dispute thé testimony of Evelyn as “ inaccurate on the date!” 
I may assure him that the dates in Evelyn’s Memoirs. are quite 
accurate. Canopus fled to England from Constantinople with English 
credentials about the year 1638. He obtained an audience of Archbishop 
Laud, who sent him to Balliol and afterwards made him a Chaplain 
of Christ Church, for he joinéd the Church of England in 1642-3. He 
received a degree of B.D. on January 31st, 1643, and with other students 
was expelled from Oxford by the Parliamentarian Visitors in November 
1648, during the troubles there. He returned to the Eastern Mediterran- 
ean and resuming his allegiance to-the Eastern Church became Bishop 
of Smyrna in 1651. 
The increase of trade between Great Britain and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean under Elizabeth was doubtless the cause of the desire for, a 
closer connection between the Church of England and the Greek 
Orthodox Church. Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Alexandria (1602-21), 
painfully aware of the inefficiency of his clergy from want of learning 
and unwilling to send them to any Roman Catholic university, was 
induced to open a correspondence with Abbot, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (a Calvinist), through Sir Thomas Roe, the English Ambassador 
at Constantinople. As a result (with the approval of James I) the 
Oecumenical Patriarch was assured that if he would send a suitable 
candidate his Oxford course should be satisfactorily carried on. 
Cyril Lucar selected a young priest named Metrophanes Critopoulos, ° 
. a native of Berrcea, and in his first letter to the Archbishop, written 
` in Egypt, relates: “ Here then is a Greek, by rank a Presbyter, possess- 
ing a good knowledge of Greek literature, a child of our Alexandrian 
Church, of noble birth and talents, prepared to receive deeper learning. 
We trust that the advances he will make will be such as need not be 
repented of, if Divine Grace will breathe on him from -Heaven and 
your Blessedness will lend him an assisting hand. And because you 
say that this plan is acceptable to the most serene -King James la 
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. First, who is crowned by the hand of God, we ought to be grateful 
for his kindness ” Metrophanes Critopoulos, or. Critopylus, reached 
England in safety. He was well received by the King, and the Arch- 
bishop sent him to Balliol, where he remained for a period of five years, . 
paying the whole of his expenses. He was to study the Latin and 
English tongues and be instructed in the doctriné of the Church of 
England. During his residence at Oxford he found Christophorus 
Angelos, a fellow countryman, teaching Greek in the University. 
Critopoulos left England about 1622, the Archbishop paying his passage 

. to Constantinople. He was well received on his return to the East, 
and was appointed by Cyril Lucar:his Protosyncellus or Chancellor at 
Constantinople Critopoulos subsequently became Metropolitan of 
Memphis and afterwards Patriarch of Alexandria (c. 1636), in succession 
„to Cyril Lucar, who was transferred to Constantinople in 1621 Thus 
Oxford educated a Patriarch of Alexandria in the reign of James I. 

Cambridge did not play such an important part in the history 
of the Greeks as Oxford Possibly no Greeks had ever actually studied 
at Cambridge Only a few items of general information can be gathered, 
of which the following may prove of some interest The Book of 
Common Prayer was translated into Greek by Dr. James Duport, 
Master of Magdalene College, also Regius Professor of Greek, and 
published by Field in 1665. In 1701, while Richard Bentley was at 
Cambridge, a Greek prelate, Neophytus, Metropolitan of Philippopolis 
(Exarch of Thrace), visited the University, which presented him with 
the degree’ of D.D., and an honorary degree of M.A. was conferred 
upon his Archimandrite and Protosyncellus. On this occasion the Vice- 
Chancellor good-naturedly directed that the Metropolitan should be 

. presented by the Greek Professor, Joshua Barnes, who was gratified 
with the opportunity of delivering a Greek Oration, a copy of which is 
still preserved in a volume of tracts in the Library of St. John’s College.* 

Before finishing with this excursion into remote times dealing with 
some almost legendary Greeks abroad I wish to mention an extraordin- 
ary Greek, an adventurous young man from the island of Cephalonia, 
whose name was Gerakis, meaning the “ Falcon.” Constantine Gerakis, ` 
or Faucon in French (the name under which he is generally known), 
actuated by the spirit of Ulysses whose island of Ithaka lies close to 
Cephalonia, embarked as a rating on an English ship under a benevolent 
paternal Captain named West. Like Ulysses, he— 


Discover’d various cities and the mind 
And manners learned of men, in lands remote. 


The time was that of Charles the Second, and his first visit to a foreign 
land was to Britain. The ship anchored first at Jersey, where the good 
Captain West was medically advised to leave the sea for good He 
took with him to his home in’Northern England Falcon and another 
lad from the ship. There a romance with the pretty Hilda, West’s 
daughter, developed. The heart of the girl swayed between the two 
young men, the guests of her father. The actual romance of the life 
of Falcon, however, started otherwise After a six month sojourn with 
` West; he sailed on the old ship, under a new Captain, for Siam. There 
is an English novel devoted to him under his name and published in 
1862 (à copy of which I was lucky to find one day in a box at Charing 


* The details ‘teferring to these Orthodox clergymen in Oxford and Cambridge are 
taken from a very interesting booklet Hellenism in England, published by the Faith 
Press in 1915, under the auspices of the late M. Gennadius. 
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` Cross Road). His ship was wrecked in a storm in the China Seas, and, 
it is from this disaster that the amazing future of the young Greek 
started.’ The legend is that on the same ship a Siamese magnate was 
travelling. Whilst this magnate lost everything in the shipwreck, 
Falcon had kept safely a purse of gold sovereigns ; once ashore, ‘he 
had the generous and happy inspiration to provide the Siamese with the 
necessary money to buy clothes. The magnate took him to Siam and 
undertook his education there. Falcon became Prime Minister and for 
forty years a virtual Dictator. During audiences, he was always at 
the side of the King—“ a power behind the throne,” literally and meta- 
phorically ; he had, however, the end of almost every Dictator. 
He was overthrown and took refuge probably in China. PA 
The above-mentioned figures were spectacular émigrés. Greek 
emigration, however, has been a constant feature ‘in national life. 
“ Poverty cohabits always with the Greeks.” One finds Greek colonies 
everywhere. In the eighteenth century colonisation assumed a mass 
form in the Crimea, the shores of the Sea of Azof and the Southern 
Ukraine. But the process of Russification and the identity of creed 
gradually wiped out the Greek character of flourishing Greek colonies 
in these places, although I found in 1915, 1916 and 1917, when repre- 
senting Greece in Russia, remnants of these colonies, speaking an 
indifferent Greek but aware of their Greek origin. During the first 
three-quarters of the, nineteenth century the most important Greek 
colonies existed in Egypt and N. Africa generally, and in England 
and Western Europe. In the last decades of the nineteenth and in the 
first years of the twentieth century, emigration occurred en masse 
and was directed principally to the United. States and, on a more 
modest scale, to the Dominions. The Greeks in Egypt number now ~ 
between 60,000 and 70,000, and their commercial activities constitute 
an important asset in the economic life of the country. But-competi- 
tion, especially from Italians, diverted the current to other shores ; 
to South and West Africa, to the Congo and Abyssinia ; to Madagascar, 
and so on. Greek colonists dwell also in Canada and in Australia. 

` The presence of Greeks in Western Europe, particularly in Great 
Britain, takes another form, that of a much less collective character. 
“In the past, there were merchant bankers, and it may be mentioned 
here that a world-renowned firm, that of Ralli Brothers, although a 
British concern, had its origin in Greek emigrants who fled from Chios 
after the massacres of 1823. The firm is under the management. of 
loyal British-subjects, but Greeks form its numerous staff in India. 
The Greeks living in Britain are now mainly ship-owners, but also. 
importers of dried fruit. The Greek mercantile marine was, before 
the war, the fourth largest in the world, if the population of the country 
be taken into account, comprising about 2,000,000 tons. The war 
has reduced it*by as much as two-thirds, and its reconstruction is 
-an urgent national necessity ; it must be borne in mind that it rendered, 
- and still renders in its reduced form, great services to the Allied cause. 
In France, apart from Greek merchants and bankers in Marseilles 
- and some other French towns, we find Greek scientists and men of 
letters making their home in Paris. I will mention but a few names : 
Corais, the great Greek scholar and Hellenist who lived there early 
in the nineteenth century and edited for Didot many Greek classical 
authors ; a reputed oculist, Professor Panas, who has been the Presi- 
dent of the French Academy of Medicine and whose statue—a rare 
honour—adorns the entrance of the Ophthalmological Clinic at the 
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hospital: of Hôtel Dieu ; ` Psichari, the promoter and prophet of the 
triumphant advent of the popular language as an instrument, for the 
poetical and literary expression of modern Greeks; and a great 
contemporary French poet, Jean Moreas, a Greek from Patras, who 
went to Paris not earlier than 1878 and whose melodious suggestive 

“stances ” recall many jewels of the Greek Anthology. The Greek 
origin of another great French poet, André Chénier, is doubted by 
some people, but a prominent French critic, writing of Chénier and 
Moreas, said “ These-two of the greatest French poets are Greek in 
inspiration as well as by blood.” 

The largest Greek colonies in the world are now in the United States. 
’ They amount to 450-500,000 persons. The earlier emigrants kept 
their nationality, but later generations adopted American citizenship 
and many do not speak Greek. Yet the attachment to their country 
of origin, supported by their devotion to the mother Church, which 
Greeks do not separate from the Fatherland, does not fade, and State 
as well as private concerns have benefited enormously from their 
remittances. These amounted in some years to between 18-20 million 
gold sterling, though the amount has been much reduced owing to the 
- American slump and to the unwise decision of the Greek Government 
to lower all bank deposits from abroad to the level of depreciated 
drachma. The distress in Greece, due to enemy occupation, revived 
the feelings of all Greek colonies abroad, and remittances as large as 
permitted by foreign countries to help impoverished relatives started 
. to flow again into Greece from abroad, constituting some alleviation 
_ to an economic and financial situation which it is no exaggeration to 

describe as “ catastrophic.” 
`: How deeply rooted in Greek hearts lies the love of their country, 
is conclusively proved by the public buildings in Athens. All of them 
have been built with the aid of contributions from Greeks abroad. 
The beautiful University, the splendid Academy, the National Library, 
the Observatory, the Polytechnic University, the restoration of the 
- Stadium in marble—all these noble buildings in marble and gilt 
have been created, and in many instances the very institutions housed 
in them—were endowed with the money of Greeks abroad. Even a. 
cruiser, a glorious ship, which played a decisive part in the Balkan 
wars, was bought with money granted by a generous Greek of Epirus 
living in Egypt, Averoff, and named after him. The Greek people 
are intelligent, active, and hard working. If the ill-informed and the 
fanatics of all creeds leave them alone and do not stir up commotions, 
they will be able to find again their way to rehabilitation. Apart from ` 
assistance from the Allies, they need wisdom and moderation amongst . 
their own folk. DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


STANLEY MILITARY INTERNMENT 
CAMP: HONG KONG. 


T is a week since we heard of the surrender of the Japanese naval, 
military and air forces to the Allies, and we are still trying to get 
used to the idea that we are no longer prisoners of war. In some 
ways a, good case could be made out in favour of this camp. It is 
delightfully situated—magnificent seascapes, numerous islands, green 
hills, pleasant walks, good bathing, unconventional dress—shorts and 
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tennis shoes only in summer—healthy clean air, time for reading, few 
distractions, nothing of the rush and worry through being a member 
of too many committees in addition to doing one’s ordinary work, as in ' 
Hong Kong. It is just the simple life as far as material conditions are`' 
concerned. So far from being bored, a few of us have always found the | 
days all too short. What worried everyone, of course, was the food 
problem, far more than the question of accommodation, though that » 
was really disgraceful. 

The Japanese formula was quite simple as far as this camp was 
concerned. The Europeans of Hong Kong were to enjoy, or endure, 
exactly the same conditions of housing and feeding in Stanley as the 
average Chinese coolie did in town. They had evidently read all about 
Dives and Lazarus, and were determined to apply the lesson. And 
between us and the Chinese in town the Japanese gendarmes, through 
terrorism, fixed a great gulf, over which the Chinese could not cross, 
not could they, for a long time, send parcels, notes nor anything else. 
I have neither the exact figures with regard to quantities nor the exact 
dates when important changes in the diet took place, but conditions 
„got progressively worse, until we were reduced to congee, or watery 
rice, in the morning—not even salt in it; a ladleful of rice and thin 
vegetable soup at midday, and the same in the evening except that 
there were soya beans in the evening meal. We could also arrange to 
have a portion of our rice ground into flour and made into rice bread. 
This was supplemented by 1-8 ozs. of sugar every ten days, and just a 
little more tea. Four ozs. of peanut oil were supposed to be issued 
to every one, every ten days, but usually there was a heavy cut in the 
bulk issue, so the official figures were never reached. The rice wás 
raised towards the end of the internment to 16 ozs. per day. For 
months we never tasted meat or fish or any sort of flesh, and yera we 
survived. 

Most men lost about 40 lbs. in weight in a very short time, some a 
good deal more. There were many cases of beriberi and pellagra ; 
scratches and wounds pearly always became septic, and had it not been 
for strepticide, I imagine there would have been many more deaths. 
The thin, emaciated condition of us all, who had never known what 
hunger really meant, was in contrast with our appearance in. Hong 
Kong. In some respects it was comical, especially as, in many cases, 
it did not affect the spirits. I remember one fellow drawing my atten- 
tion to another and saying how pathetic he looked, and that was 
precisely what I was thinking of the speaker himself at that moment. 
‘One began to appreciate to the full the meaning of all kinds of rites 
and ceremonies connected, in the past, with harvests. .They must have 
been a matter of tremendous concern to people in those days. It was 
almost painful to read a passage in a novel, or in any book in fact, such 
as Hazlitt’s Essays, that described a good English meal. Except oa 
very rare occasions we never had milk, butter, eggs, margarine, bacon, 
sugar, bread, cakes or any of those things we take for granted at home. 
The people who came best through the ordeal were those who had 
lived abstemiously or.moderately outside, in Hong Kong, and were 
mentally and physically occupied inside, in Stanley. Heavy drinkers 
suffered a great deal at first, but on the other hand the enforced 
teetotal existence here undoubtedly prolonged the life of the worst of 
them. Those who had friends outside who, after an interval at the 
beginning, were in a position to send parcels into them, were quite — 
happy. Some firms, which had representatives in camp, had an 
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excellent organisation for this. They: were the envy of the camp. 
Then there were those with Chinese friends or relatives in Hong Kong 
and other third national connections, but many of these migrated to 
the interior and their gifts'’soon ceased. 

At very rare intervals we had International Red Cross parcels, but 
though they were very acceptable, they did not cover, by any means, 
the whole period. The Japanese, who are certainly the most cruel, 
deceitful and corrupt of.all peoples, received a large consignment of 
Red Cross goods for us in February this year, brt they issued to us the 
residue of the Canadian parcels, two years old, which they had held 
back, and the new and much larger parcels they kept for themselves. 
There were canteens twice a month, then once a month, with limited 
purchases to prevent the moneyed people from buying up all the food. 
Not much could,be got in this way, but, of course, even a small quantity 
was precious. The Red Cross, for a time, distributed varying amounts 
to each internee per month, 10, 15 or 20 yen, but as prices soared until 
2 ozs. of wong tong, or Chinese sugar, cost 49 yen, the issue soon 
became impossible. The British Government were at first sending 
£10,000—later this amount was much increased—and the exchange 
was at the rate of 17 yeri to the £. The actual open market rate was, in 
the third year, 250 yen for a pound note. The Japanese were thus 
' getting a splendid credit of {10,000 every month in Europe, while 
170,000 yen in Hong Kong towards the end would only buy 340 lbs. of 
wong tong. 

The corruptibility of the Japanese made things easier, as the authori- 
ties connived at the existence of the black market from which those in 
charge of the camp took large profits. First of all there was a keen 
demand for gold, then diamonds, watches, good fountain pens and so on. 
The Formosan guards and the Japanese themselves bought them up, 
and so thousands of yen poured into the pockets of those who had the .- 
luck to have jewellery with them. First the Chinese wives of policemen, 
then Eurasians who spoke Chinese, then the Jews joined in as well as 
many British. They got their commission, the Japanese and Formosans 
got the jewellery, and the seller got thousands of yen. At the beginning 
a good Rolex watch would sell for 1,200 yen, which could be converted 
into good cheques at the rate of 4 yen to the £. So, after the war was 
over, the seller would get £300 for his watch. Generally the money was 
used to buy food which the Formosan guards brought into the camp at 
night time. The prices, of,course, were fantastically high, but prac- 
tically everyone, at some time or other, had dealings on the black 
market through the recognised agents. Naturally we had the usual 
incidents associated with “bootlegging—quarrelling among the guards, 
confiscations, jewellery lost, black marketeers beaten up by Formosans 
who could not get their money, and by Japanese who apparently did 
‘not get enough through their, hands. The poor Indian guards were 
soon shut out because in the war their countrymen had proved to be 
but broken reeds as far as the Japanese were concerned. 

But the real story of the camp must be written around food—tor 
that was the subject of nine-tenths of the conversations and it domin- 
ated most of our dreams. As the shortage of food was the chief topic 
of conversation, and as it governed the behaviour of most people, it 
was interesting to watch the general trend of the community from 
messing in groups to individual preparation and consumption of meals, 
. even in rooms where severa] persons were living and had messed 
together at the beginning. Only in exceptional cases was there a 
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‘common table towards the, end of the internment. When extras, 
obtained in the canteen, from parcels sent in or by purchases in the 
black market, were more or less plentiful, and so long as the pre-war 
idea of tood and hospitality prevailed, there was a natural desire to 
share, but as extras became more and more expensive because of 

* scarcity, the practice of sharing ceased— not so much from lack of good 
feeling as from a conviction that this was the best sort of economy for 
all. There was always the feeling that even the best of people took 
something more out of the common stock than was justified, but in 
any case every one came to the conclusion that the individual method 
was fairest. So it came about that in a room of six people there would 
be six separate individuals, each consuming his own food without 
reference to anyone else. It did not follow, however, that there was no 
hospitality. There was. Those who had the good fortune to get a 
parcel sent in would sometimes share with their friends, for there were ‘ 
several who acted on the principle that the Lord would provide. 
Generosity in such conditions involved much sacrifice, but it was prac- 
tised by some few who could not depart from the Christian principles 
which they had always followed. They never thought for a moment 
that any other course was possible. . There was nothing studied or 
calculated about their behaviour. They were the people who spread 
light and happiness throughout the camp. 

The spirit of the camp generally was quite good, for the majority 
were convinced that there could only be one end to the war, though no 
One ever expected it would take 34 years to bring it about. There was, 
however, much bad temper, for six people were herded together in a 
room which in normal times would be occupied as a bedroom by one 
person. It meant that for 34 yéars there was no such thing as privacy. 
As it is the practice of the average Englishman to take his brother’s 
: virtues for granted, and to concentrate on his defects, it can be imagined 

that tension often reached breaking point. One good lady, who found 
her room companions very trying, asked God in her prayers at night, 
speaking so that all could hear, that He would change their hearts, 
make them kinder and less bitter, as she was sure they were not really 
wicked. She mentioned-one of them by name, praying God that He 
would help her to reform. As camp conditions worsened, the characters 
of individuals stood out in relief so that each was quickly recognised 
for what he really was. 

The average Briton is a doer rather than a thinker, a talker rather 
than a dreamer. When he is away from his occupation he has no 
resources on which he can draw. In Stanley camp he could not at first 
be active, for there was little to do and moreover the food given did not 
provide the necessary calories for physical activity. He could not talk 
much for there was only one subject of conversation and that was 
food ; he therefore went to sleep. Only one-person became insane and 
that was not the result of camp life—he was a G.P.I. case. Most’ of the 
people in camp had exercised a good deal of authority outside but there 
was little scope for that sort of thing inside. Such people felt thwarted, 
became critical of camp control, very irritable and, in a few cases, 
neurotic. Yet on the whole the mental health was maintained at a 
reasonably high level. This was largely due to the numerous lecture - 

_courses which were arranged. 

We were fortunate in having several members of the stafi of Hong 
Kong University in camp as well as highly qualified teachers from the 
secondary ‘schools. Courses in English, Economics, Mathematics, 
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History, Psychology, Philosophy, Law, Physics, Industrial Chemistry, 
Engineering, Ship Construction ; and practically all the western and 
eastern languages were taught. The children were not neglected nor 
were the adolescents. Schools were opened and instruction was pro- 
vided for 190 pupils and some twenty apprentices. Two matriculation 
examinations were held in camp, and a third was to have followed - 
in December this year. Instruction was provided for the deck officers 
of the mercantile marine.and again an examination was set. For all 
this work there was a staff of highly qualified technical men who, with 
the other teachers and lecturers, gave their time ungrudgingly to this 
very important work which ESE contributed greatly to the 
mental health of the camp. 

-. An entertainment committee in camp provided many plays, variety . 

‘performances and ballets which were well produced and splendidly 
acted, but towards the 'end the Japanese authorities, upon instruction 
from Tokyo, forbade more than one performance a month. They felt 
that as the conditions in Japan were so bad, it was not right that the 
British internees should be happy or be allowed i in any way to express 
their joy. 

What helped most in the dark hours of the last winter, when no 
artificial light was allowed-at all, was the informa] talks we arranged in 
the separate large rooms for groups of twenty or thirty people. It was 
a revelation ; there were hundreds of men in camp, quiet, unassuming 
men who passed unnoticed in the daily round, who had had the most 
astonishing experiences. And what was more astonishing was the 
fluent, easy, natural manner in which they related their experiences. 
One person gave a vivid and detailed account of his first landing in 
Gallipoli, then his second’ Janding, and his final evacuation with the 
remnants of his regiment. There were those who had, in this war, . 
been in Atlantic convoys, escaped from Dunkirk, and from Crete; a 
Russian, in four talks, gave his account of his thrilling escape from 
Russia during the Revolution. These talks took place all over the camp, 
and there was no dearth of speakers. 

Libraries also provided books for the serious minded as well as for 
those who wanted simple distraction. As there was a shortage of news 
and as we were kept more or less ignorant of what was happening, 
especially in the Far East, we had to read between the lines of the 
newspaper the Japanese sent in.’ They told us grudgingly about the 
situation in Europe where, apparently, the Russians never once broke ' 
through the German lines in the advance from the Caucasus to Berlin ; 
but we gathered from the new names that appeared from time to time 
that Germany was gradually being forced out of Russia. Excellent 
maps appeared all over the camp and progress was clearly indicated. 
Finally came the collapse of Germany which they told us about ; then 
there was complete silence. The newspaper stopped, and Mr. Kochi, 
the Japanese interpreter, was at his wits’ end to prevent news from 
coming in, as of course it did, through Formosans who, naturally, 
wanted to curry favour with us at this time. 

During the whole of our internment, rumours. were always floating 
round, and though, at first, people scorned to listen to them, in their 
inmost hearts they wished to hear them, and even believe them if they 
were not too extravagant. Some were merely deductions from what 
we already knew, or intelligent anticipations of what would happen, 
but quite a number turned out to.be false. The fact that one or two 
proved to be correct gave a certain value to the others. No one was 
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depressed when a rumour did fail to correspond with the truth since, 
by the time that was discovered, a better and more cheerful one had 
_ taken its place. Generally the rumour, which was an index of the mind, 
arose in response to the demand of the community. It expressed the 
feelings of the individual who was glad to find he was not alone in being 
optimistic. The general rumour confirmed the private view to a certain 
extent and therefore justified it. Even towards the end when patience 
was being tried to the utmost, the individual who said he was not a 
pessimist but merely a tired optimist showed that his hopes were not 
entirely blighted. , es 
There was every reason to be confident of final success, but a nasty 
shadow always hung over the camp. If Stanley had to be fought over, 
the internees would have been between the cross-fire, for the forts and 
- defences were on all sides. The tragic accident of January 15th, 1945, 
when fifteen internees were accidentally killed by a bomb which fell cn 
a bungalow instead of on a lighter, was a foretaste of what we could’ 
expect in the final struggle. Few of us hoped to get through that 
ordeal safely, for the Japanese would have been loath to let us go out 
under a white flag, seeing that 'we knew exactly where they had dug 
their tunnels and placed some of their guns. Stanley, on December 
25th, 1941, was the scene of the most ghastly atrocities, and we sus- 
pected that the Japanese in 1945 would probably have surpassed 
themselves in that respect if this place had been attacked. The accounts 
one gets of their bestiality, studied cruelty, and of their utter unfitness 
to stand among civilised people make one shudder. Sir Vandalear 
Grayburn and Mr. Edmondston of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank 
were definitely murdered by the gendarmes who withheld decent food 
and drugs from them in Stanley gaol. Their third degree methods, 
such as putting a lighted'cigarette on the most tender parts of the body, 
proof of which I have seen, their long interrogations and beatings, tne 
piteous cries coming over the wall from the gaol, the decapitation of 
our seven men who were accused of having a wireless set in camp— 
‘these things we know, but now we hear of eyen worse things in the 
military camp at Shamshiupo which must displace the Black Hole of- 
Calcutta as the world’s most criminal scene of inhumanity and cruelty. 
Just as the simple formula for Stanley was that the civilian should be 
humiliated by being made to live like a Chinese coolie, and be guarded 
by the lowest type of Formosan, so in Shamshiupo, the set policy was 
undoubtedly to bring about the death of as many soldiers as possible. 
The dysentery and the diphtheria epidemics, for which they refused to 
provide the necessary medicines and anti-toxin, and in which they left 
our men to die while their doctor—Major Saito—gloated, will leave 
an indelible stain upon the Japanese nation which at no period, even 
the most distant, will be obliterated. The.conditions were such that 
men Jay. naked on winter nights hoping to catch pneumonia. They 
could stand the strain no longer. i 
The Japanese are now where they must remain, 'a small island 
people who have been tried as a member of the civilised group and have 
been found wanting in those qualities which justify the title civilised. , 
The Japanese have never earned the respect of their superiors nor of 
their equals. They have never gained the goodwill of any nation they 
have conquered whether Koreans or Formosans. Théy have behaved 
in such a manner to the loyal Indians in Hong Kong and to the Chinese 
all over that the treatment I hdve mentioned above, with regard to 
Europeans, must, in comparison, be regarded as just, kindly, and even 
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‘generous. Even assuming that the nation has been represented abroad 
by its scum, there must be som thing in Japan that is essentially rotten 
when such evil is produced on such a great scale. The responsibility l 
rests with the leaders who unleashed such a horde of savages upon the 
rest of the Far East. These men brought nothing with them except the 
knowledge and practice of cruelty in its basest form ; insolence, greed, 
corruption and swaggering gait were merely appendages that made 

` them quite impossible as a people. The world has no use for these 

qualities. Its values are quite different. 
; LANCELOT FORSTER. 
Professor of Education in the University of Hong K ong. 


BULGARIAN ASPECTS. 


F the emergence of Russia as the dominant Power in Europe has 
[oer viewed askance in several countries, it must be admitted that. 

this momentous change on the political chessboard has been greeted 
with satisfaction in-Bulgaria by the great majority of the people. 
Their traditional Russophilism had been intensified for years past by’ 
their tendency to embrace wholeheartedly Communism. For it is a 
delusion to believe that Bulgaria, being a country of small-holders, is 
proof against the spread of this doctrine. Sevéral powerful motives had 
contributed to its adoption as the favourite creed not’ only of the 
labouring masses, but also of a large section of the Intellectuals: the 
intensive Russian propaganda, the close relations between Bulgarian ` 
Communists and their Russian colleagues—ane of the moving spirits of 
the Russian revolution was the Bulgarian Rakovski, former Russian 
Ambassador in London. The Pravda once stated that over 600 Bul-. 
garians occupied responsible posts in the Russian administration ; 
Dimitroff and Kolaroff may be cited as cases in point; the immense ` 
influence exerted by Russian literature owing to the similarity of the two 
languages, and finally, the disastrous economic situation of the majority 
of small-holders. The latter.were hopelessly indebted, and had sunk to 
such a state of indigence that they were unable to pay their taxes and 
refund their debts to the Agricultural State Bank, as the debates in the 
Sobranye during 1932-3 had revealed. The pauperisation of the 
peasantry, their inability to eke out a living on the land, for the bulk 
of small farmers owe more than they possess and consume more than 
what they produce, a state of affairs which had been rendered possible 
only by the indiscriminate aid granted by the above-mentioned banking 
institution, contributed to increase the adherents of the Communist 
- Party to such an extent that they equal, if they do not outnumber, the 
members of the Agrarian organisation. : : 

One should not feel surprised also at the astounding spread of this 
doctrine among the intellectuals because idealistically minded people 
had nothing else to turn to. The corruption, venality and debasement 
of the political coteries repelled all but the most prosaic. The only other 
. focus of attraction was the Radical Party which, in divergence from the 
Communists, sedulously abstained from all propaganda and somewhat 
benumbed the enthusiasm of its less intrepid votaries by refusing to 
hold out the alluring prospects of an early advent to office. The leading 
Conservative daily, the Mir, did not hesitate to affirm some twelve. 
years ago that: “ 30 per cent. of our people is clearly bolshevised,” a 
fact which the Sofia municipal elections held during September 1932 
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fully confirmed, for 16,000 votes out of a total poll of 47,823 were 
recorded in favour of the Communists. Except for a handful of the 
well-to-do, the test of the people were either fervently hoping-for the 
advent of Bolshevism or irtdifferent to its coming. They were convinced 
that the existing system had brought only disillusion. Bolshevistn, even 
if it did not improve matters, could hardly make them worse. It was 
generally held that it would at least bring relief from the crushing 
burden of the reparations, and effect the liberation of a third of the 
Bulgarian people from the intolerable foreign servitude imposed by the 
Treaty of Neuilly. Such were the opinions obtaining before the out- 
break of the Second World War,.and the headway made by the Com- 
munists was so prodigious that the authorities got alarmed, placed a 
ban on their activities, and declared the party illegal. 

The tendency to look up to Russia for an eventual alleviation of their 
hardships received a further impetus when Great Britain and France 
pledged themselves to guarantee.the territorial integrity of Rumania. 
The disappointment was extreme and alienated all sympathisers of the 
Western democracies. For twenty years following the signature of the 
Treaty of Neuilly, Bulgaria had been a model of patience and goodwill. 
She had readily complied with its stipulations which despoiled and 


' mutilated her, and did her best to adhere to the higher principles 


embodied in the Covenant of the League of Nations. She had been led 
to hope for an eventual revision of the terms imposed on her as provided 
by the said Covenant. But this inconsiderate act of the two Western 
Powers dashed her hopes and dispelled her trust in our promises. Of all 
acts committed by the Western Powers during the period immediately 
preceding the war the granting of this pledge was the most impolitic 
and injudicious, for it was well known that besides Bulgaria, Russia and 
Hungary-had territorial claims against Rumania, and it was obvious 
that such a proclamation would estrange public opinion in these States, 
especially in the two Slav countries in which the abandonment of 
Czechoslovakia had already stirred a deep feeling of resentment. The 
1939 pact between Hitler and Stalin reinforced the conviction that it 
was idle to place any hopes in the Western democracies, and rendered 
the country more amenable to the German advances.* In this the Bul- 


garians hardly differed from the policy pursued by the French Com- - 


munists both prior and subsequently to the German aggression on 
Russia. From benevolent neutrals and collaborators of ‘the Germans 


they turned into subversive and active opponents. The partisan move- ° 


ment grew in force as ‘soon as contact was established with a British 
mission in the autumn of 1943, and made possible the securing of a 
supply of arms. Later, the partisans linked up with the supporters of 
Marshal Tito and, according to The Times of May 26th, 1945, “ caused 
appreciable difficulties to the pro-German régime.” The News Chronicle 


` too, in its issue of March 8th, 1945, narrates how Major Thompson, 
acting as liaison officer with the Bulgarian partisans, was killed with all . 


the staff officers of the partisan army in June 1944. The partisans are 
reported to have lost some 20,000 killed, while some 19,000 were 


-imprisoned, and 60,000 interned as suspects by the Government. 


In view of the indisputable Communist sympathies of the Bulgarians 
it would have been judicious to recognise her Government. Perhaps 
owing to the presence of Colonel Kimon Gheorghieff at its head some 


* It is this ‘pact as well as the Bulgaro-Turkish pact of friendship concluded later, 
and which rendered Bulgaria practically immune from attack, which enabled King 
Boris to carry out his pro-German policy. ` ; 
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misgivings are entertained as to its being truly representative. For 
owing to his association with the coup d'état of May 1934 he is errone- 
ously held in this country to entertain dictatorial leanings. Nothing 
could be further from the truth, as the present writer attempted to 
explain in a book published in 1936*, when all the protagonists of the 
movement had been incarcerated. Colonel Gheorghieff was formerly 
Minister of Railways in the Liaptchev Cabinet, and in 1929, disgusted at 
the abuses and favouritism of the régime, resigned in protest, making 
his reasons known by a memorable speech in the Sobranye. When he 
and his sympathisers, after repeated warnings to the politicians to 
mend their ways, had failed to call the latter to reason and to a sense of 
their duties, assumed power and suppressed the pseudo-democratic 
form of government in existence in order to put a stop to the spread of 
corruption fostered by the political coteries, their object was not to 
set up a dictatorship but to introduce such reforms as would serve as 
safeguards for an eventual return to constitutionalism. Their efforts to 
curtail the prerogatives of the crown, to curb the rapacity of foreign 
and local vested interests, brought about a coalition of their adver- 
saries headed by the palace camarilla. It was insinuated that the 
Government aimed at dispensing with the monarchy. This was re- 
sented by the older officers, and with their aid King Boris was able to 
turn the tables, compel the Government to resign and imprison or 
intern its leading members. Enough, however, had been accomplished 
during the brief period. Colonel Gheorghieff had remained in office to 
serve as a testimonial that his Goverriment was one of the best Bulgaria 
has ever had. It is not at all surprising, therefore, that he and his col- 
leagues on their liberation, after the collapse of the régime set up by 
King Boris, should have been able to rally round them the bulk of the 
nation, represented by the, Communists and the greater part of the 
Agrarians, and that the Russian authorities should have fully approved 
of this choice, though they ‘might have easily established a purely 
Communist régime. The recent decision of Kosturkov, the veteran 
parliamentarian and leader of the Radical Party, to accept the post of 
Minister of Public Education, an office which he has held several times, 
may be taken as a sign of the Government’s growing popularity and 
prestige. It is true that his party disavowed him owing to their fanatical 
sectarianism, but several of the more intrepid members of this political 
group, less addicted to respect superannuated doctrines, had already 
preceded him and joined Gheorghieff’s supporters. 

It is unfortunate that some of our diplomats confine their contacts to 
the wealthy and consequently cannot rightly gauge the real feelings of 
the people they live amongst. Otherwise it is difficult to explain the 
delay in recognising the present Bulgarian Government which is both 
popular and representative. By taking this step we would have gone a. 
long way to allay and assuage the deep distrust which our past attitude 
had raised in Russian circles, and which was voiced by Stalin in his 
speech at the Soviet Commissaries Congress in March 1939. Can it be | 
seriously maintained that the discredited political coteries may regain 
the semblance even of popularity by the apparent granting of our. 
patronage to them ? Everyone in Bulgaria knows that they have acted 
as the agents and intermediaries of foreign interests and sold them- 
selves repeatedly to the latter. The story of the loans issued under the 
sponsorship of the League of Nations,-as set forth at length in the 
above-mentioned book, should convince the most obtuse that it is vain _ 

z * Bulgaria : Past and Present. Sherratt & Hughes. . 
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to hope that such compromised elements could ever come into favour 
again. By our present negative attitude we simply instil suspicion 
among the Russians and confirm them in their belief that we aim at 
securing some influence in Bulgaria by lending support to these self- 
styled democrats, liberals, etc.’ By postponing recognition we are com- 
mitting a regrettable error, for the only alternative to the Gheorghieff 
Cabinet is a purely Communist one. , 

By placing an army of over 400,000 men at the disposal of Russia 
the Bulgarian Government has rendered signal service to the Allied 
cause. The Bulgarian military contribution has been fully appreciated 
"by the Russians, as may be inferred from the following telegrams 
addressed by Stalin to the Bulgarian Prime Minister and the Minister 
of War: “ Accept my hearty thanks for your congratulations on the 
. occasion of the capitulation of Fascist Germany, crushed by the active 
participation of the brave Bulgarian armed forces.” Some would re- 
mark that the services rendered and. the sacrifices they entailed (the 
Bulgarian forces sustained 32,000 casualties in this campaign) in no 
way constitute adequate atonement for the excesses committed in the 
territories they had occupied. It may be retorted, however, that the 
present Government has severely punished all the guilty, as well as 
those who sympathised with the Germans. Over 2,000 were summarily 
executed, 1,284 were sentenced to forced labour for life, 4,578-to various 
terms of imprisonment, while several hundreds were handed over to 
the Greek and Yugoslav authorities to be judged by them. The punish- 
ments dealt out were in several cases too severe and occasionally un- 
` justifiable, for instance the sentence of six years’ imprisonment on 
Professor G. P. Ghenoff, former Rector of Sofia University and a 
' leading member of the Radical Party. As President of the League of 
the Rights of Man he had to be in close touch with the Germans in 
order to intervene effectively on behalf of several victims of the Nazis. 
The present writer is gratefully indebted to him for attempting to secure 
his transfer to Bulgaria during his four years’ internment by the Germans. 

Bulgaria is a small country which cannot hope to develop if left to 
its own resources. It needs external aid and support, and the immense 
void created by the collapse of Germany can only be filled by Russia. 
The supercilious attitude of our delegates at the Stresa Agricultural 
Conference and the Ottawa agreement have demonstrated our scant 
comprehension and lack of sympathy for the difficulties confronting the 
States of Eastern Europe. Owing to our.commitments to our Dominions 
it will be hardly possible for us to offer an alternative market to that 
under the control of Russia for the produce of the Balkan States, and 
it is vain, and even mischievous, to hold out any such hopes. Economic 
incorporation in a large unified market such’as will be controlled by 
Russia is sure to prove advantageous to Bulgaria, and in the long run, 
also to countries trading with her. She should attempt to have her 
economy re-geared with this object in view. At any rate, it is only in ` 
the territories forming part of the Russian economic system that she 
can. hope to find employment for the 700,000 redundant labourers she 
claims to possess. Destitution and misery faces Bulgaria in the mean- 
while, for the Germans have pumped the country dry. The German 
debt to Bulgaria for goods supplied reaches the stupendous figure of 
68 billion leva. Russia, unfortunately, is not in.a position to furnish 
. at short notice the raw materials and supplies needed for the resump- 
tion of the economic life of the country, but she could assist by making 
available the means of payment for purchase elsewhere. American 
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opinion, which is of paramount importance, seems also to indicate that 
the Balkan countries should be left to work out their salvation in col- 
laboration with Russia. This is most appositely expressed by the dis- ‘ 
tinguished American publicist, Mr. Walter Lippmann. In his recently 
published book on U.S. war aims, he writes: “ The U.S. should recog- 
nise as valid and proper the-strategic system of the Russian Orbit, as 
including within it the States east of Germany and west of the Soviet 
Union. It is inconceivable that the Red Army will permit govermments 
operating from London and Washington to organise anti-Russian 
States on the Russian border. The very attempt to do this, even the 
suspicion of an attempt, is bound to revive the bitter memories of the 
Allied intervention of r919 in the Russian civil war. Then the question 
will not be how firmly we can guarantee the independence of these 
States, but whether Russia will permit them to exist at/all.” 

The results of the elections held on November 18th may be inter- 
preted as a great success for the Gheorghieff Government. Between 
80 and go per cent. of the electors voted, and since the Opposition 
_ abstained from participation in the elections, all votes cast, if valid, 

were in support of the Government coalition. As the Government 

candidates presented themselves on a single list it is not possible to 
compute how many votes were cast for each particular party, all the 

more so since the seats in the Sobranye had been apportioned before- . 
‘hand amongst the Communists, Agrarians, Social-Democrats, Radicals, 

and adherents of the “ Zveno.” The Communists, though undoubtedly 

the most numerous among the Government supporters, are not for this 

reason likely to exert any undue influence. The Secretary of the Com- - 
munist Party in a recent report to the general plenum of that party 
made the following reassuring statement : “ The eradication of Fascism 
and construction of a new Bulgaria is a huge problem, for the solution 
of which we shall probably need a long period of democratic develop- 
ment. This period cannot be skipped over. This is why we should lead 

a struggle against the Leftist tendencies of some comrades who think 

that conditions are already favourable for the establishment of a true 

communistic Soviet régime of our own.’ 

The abstention of the Opposition from participation in the elections 
may be ascribed to its weakness. In fact, its most numerous representa- 
tives are the dissident Agrarians. This political body has shown a 
markedly fissiparous tendency since the assassination of Stambuliski, 
its former leader. At one time it had split into as many as five rival 
clans, each publishing a party organ, labelled The Agrarian Banner, and 
each pretending to be the only genuine representative of the Agrarian 
organisation. These antagonistic bands indulged in the most acri- 
monious attacks on each other, and the disclosures made in the Sob- 
ranye on January 4th, 1932, were so condemnatory that the party on a 
whole is hardly likely to recover its “moral prestige and unity. . 

Government and Opposition are at one, however, in insisting ‘on 

~`the imperative need of pursuing henceforth a policy of close collabora- 
‘ tion with Russia, which is. quite natural, in view of the traditional 
affection the Bulgarians have always shown for their liberators. In 
view of the close affinities existing between the two peoples, and the 
desire of Russia to help those whom she always considered as her wards, 
lét us not hamper her efforts in Bulgaria, since, owing to our failure to 
respond in time to the aspirations of the Balkan peoples, the mission 
of pacifying and uniting them has now devolved on Russia. 
G. C. Logio. 


CONTRASTS IN CAIRO. 

7“ AIRO is at one and the same time the spiritual centre of the 

(C Mostem world and also the place from which most of the great 

commercial undertakings of the twentieth century are slowly 
spreading their tentacles into the undeveloped and backward areas 
of the Middle East. It is hard to reconcile these two almost opposing 
ways of life. The Moslem faith is perhaps the most conservative religion 
in the world and does not take kindly to the idea of building up great 
stores of cash and bullion. Commerce for its.part cannot allow itself 
to be held up by any of the humane principles that almost every . 
religion in the world extols. And so there is conflict. Commerce in 
Cairo represents Western culture while the faith of ,Mohammed ‘repre- 
sents the ancient culture of the East. Here the best and also the 
worst elements of each way of life confront each other for the first 
time. Sometimes the two will fuse to form a new ideal, better or 
worse than either of its predecessors. Sometimes ideals that ate not 
dissimilar will carry on side by side, each with its own adherents. 
Sometimes one will prove too strong for another, due perhaps te 
environméntal features, and destroy it completely. 

Progress has been so rapid inthe last fifty years in Cairo that even 
the most conservative have been forced to follow the lead from the West, 
but the forces of tradition have never given up the struggle and many 
people are still living a life that differs little from that of their grand- 
parents in the nineteenth century. There are some of the really poor 
people who do not seem to have changed very much over the past five 
centuries. The university professor and the illiterate Arab board the 
same tram. Almost the richest and certainly the poorest people in 
the world live within easy hailing distance of each other, though the 
poor hail a great deal for very small result. The whole history of 
religious thought is represented in the variety of churches and separate 
faiths that abound on every side. The earliest Christians, the Copts 
as they are called, have a large following, and there are Jews, orthodox 
Christians, members of the Greek Church and a variety of Moslem 
sects .all worshipping side by side. Each sect has its own churches, 
processions and public ritual and the degree of religious toleration to 
be found is surprising in view of the many religious wars and persecu- 
tions that have raged from one end of the country to the other through 
the centuries. * 

‘Racially Cairo presents a strange spectacle. There are jet black 
men whose ancestors came as slaves from Ethiopia, Nubia or the Sudan, 
and who have settled down in the town to regard themselves in every 
way as much Egyptians as the brown men who are descended from the 
Arabs who invaded the country in the sixth century, or the white or 
almost white members of the upper classes in whose veins runs Turkish 
or European blood.: As the Prophet teaches that all men are equal 
in the sight of God, there is little or no colour bar in Egypt and every 
man, no matter what the colour of his skin, is accepted as an Egyptian 
if he is born in the country. The people of Cairo have made many 
- attempts to adopt either their own or Western innovations to suit 
their own peculiar purpose. Sometimes these new ideas are practicable, 
and sometimes they border on the ridiculous and are regrettable. 

One of the most common examples of the regrettable amalgamations 
is to be séen in Cairo every day. For centuries the women of Egypt 
have carried goods upon their heads. Tradition places an earthenware 
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jar on their heads as they walk gracefully through the streets. Modern 
times have retained the method of porterage but have changed the 
receptacle. To-day an Arab woman still walks as proudly and as grace- 
fully through the town, but a four gallon petrol tin, or possibly a beer , 
bottle, has replaced the earthenware pot. She carried her modern 
burden with all the grace of her ancestors but she lacks their dignity. 


‘Another example of the ugly results that accrue from fusing two 


entirely different cultures comes about because men are still called to 
prayer five times a day, but their twentieth century occupation prevents 
their following the traditional mode of supplication. The sight of an 
Arab drawing out his prayer rug, orientating’ it towards Mecca and 
saying his prayers oblivious to passers by, or the part of the town or 
country he may be in at the time, is nothing out of the ordinary. 


In fact, it blends very well into the general landscape of the East. 


Times change, and the Arab to-day has exchanged his unpracticable 
but picturesque “ galabieh ” for a dirty pair of grey flannel trousers. 
Perhaps too he drives a bus instead of a camel. When the time comes 
for prayer, if he’ is a religious man—and there still are many—he 
will stop his bus, dismount, take down the destination board because 
he has no rug available, and place this solemnly on the ground in 
the direction of Mecca. He will then kneel down upon it and say his 
prayers. These prayers are the same that his father and grandfather 
said before him. His devotion is identical, but the sight of a European- 
clothed and hatless man kneeling ‘on a board in the middle of the 
pavement, bobbing up and down, is ugly. Like the woman withthe 
beer bottle on her head, it is ugly because it is out of context. Such 
blends of East and West are not a success. 

But all western adoptions are not so out of place. Anyone who has 
seen an Egyptian train will agree that the Arabs understand something 
about travelling in hot countries. Few sit inside. The majority are 
perched precariously on the tops of the carriages, or else hang outside 
on the steps. Not only do they avoid paying by these means, but the 
livestock they carry with them—turkeys, chickens, and often sheep 
—do not give nearly so much offence to the other passengers as they 
would travelling inside in the normal manner. They have adapted 
trains to their own requirements very well. ' 

Shopping in Cairo is also a matter of extremes. , It can be done in a 
setting as elegant as anywhere in Paris, or else in conditions that are 
quite the reverse. In the streets, desert Bedouin, who have ridden in 
for perhaps a thousand miles, sit cross-legged with a few trinkets 
spread out beforé them that they hope ‘to barter for a little tea and 
sugar. Milk can be purchased from shops, stalls, or quite simply from 
the cow who stands in the street and is milked whenever a customer 
should chance along. The bazaars still retain much of their old atmos- 
phere and the courtesy and hospitality that the Arab trader has always 
shown to prospective customers. But just a little of modern commercial 
methods is beginning to creep in, and it is now possible to walk into 
a bazaar and discuss the things one wants to buy immediately without 


` giving offence or appearing abrupt. 


In the streets every form of locomotion is to be seen—donkeys, 
camels, horse-drawn carts and carriages, trams, buses and cars as 


-luxarious as money can buy. Man’s transport through, the ages is 


mirrored in the streets of Cairo each day. When the cars break down, 
the past comes to their help, and the inevitable donkey—one some- 
times wonders what would have befallen Egypt had there been no 


` 
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donkeys—comes to the rescue and pulls it through the streets to the 
nearest garage. z ` 
Strange and what seems to us illogical standards of modesty exis: . 
amongst the Arab population. The old Moslem conception of female 
seclusion has not entirely vanished. Harems are very rare, but many 
of the better class Egyptian women scarcely ever go out into the streets, 
while those who do often veil their faces or else make a pretence of 
doing so. There are still husbands who beat’ their wives should they 
allow their veils to fall and show her face in a busy street, and yet 
when this same man was married he sat by while his father haggled 
for weeks with the parents-of the bride over the sum to be paid as a 
dowry, and during these discussions every intimate detail of the wife 
was discussed before an interested and attentive audience of neighbours. 
Even in the houses of the most modern Egyptians, western standards 
have only partly prevailed, and though a Pasha will clothe his wife 
in the latest and most revealing of Paris gowns, allow her to sip cock- 
tails over chromium plated cocktail bars, he will still forbid her to 
dance with his guests, however well he may know them. Who knows, 
perhaps he is right. ' f 
The Nile as-it glides through the city represents the everlasting and 
immortal past of this ancient land, while the great palaces and mansions 
that line either bank represent thé present. Stately barges, “ feluccas ” 
as they are termed, drift down the river. The design and set of their 
sails has scarcely changed since the pharaohs of old used almost identical 
craft to visit the furthest corners of their land. These graceful boats 
seem to scorn the great palaces with their sloping, verandas, their 
terraces and sun roofs, and all the modern amenities that they contain, 
for the life of the river boatmen and their craft is a primitive and vigoz- 
ous life, a life that has stood the test of centuries and not been found 
wanting. They know that one day these almost dream palaces will 
disappear into dust, but they or their kind will still be sailing down 
the broad river to a distant port. 
' The mosques with their beautiful minarets also represent the days 
of old, but they are not so lucky as the “ feluccas.” They are fightirg 
a losing battle against what for want of a better term can be called 
progress.. This progress can use the river craft, but it has no place in 
its programme for the mosques. They strive to hold a populaticn 
that daily loses its faith in direct proportion to the size of the fortune 
it amasses. Each year fewer people attend for prayer, each year the 
minarets are overshadowed .a little more by the massive blocks of 
modern flats and offices that grow up like mushrooms on every side. 
Once these minarets soared above the sprawling town, bold and all- 
seeing. Now. the sun is taken from them and they seem even to have 
lost height as the great new buildings rise storey above storey beside 
them. j ; 
Perhaps the camel is the only link with the past who really holds his 
own. The jeep may one day compete with him for general service in 
the sandy wastes of the desert, but it will be a long time before there 
are enough jeeps with all their requirements to replace the camel. 
Plodding in. from the deserts these strange creatures make their slow 
and dignified way down the main streets of the town, completely 
impervious to all the frenzied hoots of angry motorists to whom time - 
is money.’ The camel stares coldly and solemnly at the liveried 
chauffeurs, at the gesticulating policemen, or at the excited and over- 
crowded tram. He represents stability in a changing and chaotic 
VOL. CLXX. | hee ra ce 
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world. He has done so for centuries. Egypt is his home, a home in 
which he has been free to roam about in for so long, that he feels 
that he can afford to look down on these puny humans with something 
that seems to border on pity. A camel has never been seen to hurry 
even in the most busy streets. It is a tradition of the East that the 
afternoon is no time for work, and to this tradition both East and 
West subscribe with alacrity. The rich Pasha sleeps through the after- 
noon in his air-conditioned palace. The European goes to his club and’ 


‘probably sleeps also. The poor man, who has no palace, does not 


understand the advantages of air-conditioning, and belongs to no 
club except the great free-masonry of tramps, usually settles himself 
down wherever he happens to be and dozes off for a couple of hours 


' in the shade. No one disturbs him, though he often chooses strange 


places for his repose. The point is that everybody else is sleeping 
also and so there is nobody to bother him. f 
Though there is to a certain extent some fusion of the cultures 
of the East and the West, there is an underlying element of conflict 
that is never absent. On the whole the civilisation of Europe means 
to the Egyptian only commerce, whilst his own way of life stands for 
tradition and religion even against progress. So the two ways of life, 
despite occasional amalgamations, are joined in mortal combat over 
the fertile fields of Egypt, and up to the present twentieth century 
civilisation is winning hands down. As the Moslem culture falls, it is 
dragging with it all the elements in the daily life of the people that have 
been determined for so‘many years by their religion, The lives of the 
majority of the people are geared so firmly to the laws of the faith | 
that it is a little alarming to speculate on what is to take their place ' 
when the- people ,have finally lost confidence in the strength of the 
Mohammedan code. : 
With care and sympathetic treatment a way will no doubt, be found 
through this morass of social customs that is to-day in Cairo neither 
one thing nor the other. Temporarily the Egyptian has lost his way 
and he is groping blindly. In after years he will repay a hundredfold 
the debt of gratitude he will owe to whoever puts out a hand to tide 


- him through these trying times. Many of his customs, ancient as they 


are, are well worth a place in the new life that the world as a whole is 
seeking, and it would be a shame indeed were the Egyptians to adopt 
the full range of twentieth century life to the total exclusion of their 
own. To-morrow we may expect to see a new civilisation arise in 
Egypt, a civilisation that combines the ideals and mechanisation of 
the, Western lands with the more colourful and romantic exoticism 
of the East. ‘In Egypt, rather more than in any other country in the 
world, the Past has a rendezvous with the Present, and both will 
fuse into a fascinating theme for the Future. Boris GUSSMAN. 


TELEVISION. 


ILLIONS of British radio fans are keenly interested in the future 
Me television in this country. They are eager and anxious 

to know just when the television receivers promised at about 
£15 each will be on the market and when the television programmes 
will get going again: With technical experts saying that television 
is much over-rated, that the proper requirements of a television 
service cannot be met for some time to come and at any rate the public 
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is uninterested in television, many people are anxious to know just 
_ what the B.B.C. is doing about getting these programmes ready for 
transmission again. Recently the one man in the B.B.C. who should 
know all the answers replied to a querist, “ The Hankey Committee 
has issued a report, and we can only wait until the Government finds 
time to consider it.” Meanwhile, millions must go without the service 
that Americans have ‘been enjoying right throughout the war years. 
Britain has made peculiar advances in this particular branch of 
science during the years of war. Our experts have not only improved 
methods of transmission but they have reduced every flicker from the 
pictures on the television scteens, introduced superb technicolour, and 
even transmitted three-dimension pictures. The Hankey Report 
has promptéd many questions amongst those who have taken the 
trouble ‘to read it. One obvious query is “ Who wants television, 
anyway, the radio industry or the public ? ” Again the witnesses who . 
gave evidence before the Television Committee all came from the com- 
mercial concerns who are keenly interested in the development of 
television. No representatives of the public were given a hearing nor 
were the great body of “ amateurs ” considered. The future of tele- 
vision in Britain apparently hangs upon this report and the view it 
creates in Government circles. On the commercial side it is admitted 
that television programmes will be much more expensive to put across 
than the radio transmissions. The cost will be roughly from three to 
ten times as great. On the other hand the licences could be increased 
if it is only cost that matters. ‘ Again, the argument is that the money. 
involved in sétting up the transmission equipment and getting going 
~ is not justified by the small number of people who are interested in 
- the programmes. Statistics show that in the television-covered area 
around London before the war only one house in about every seventy , 
owned’a television receiver. It should be remembered that in- those 
days television was much more of a novelty than it is to-day; there 
were not full programmes and in addition the sets were very costly. ' 
Again, technical advances which to-day ensure almost perfection im 
reception had not been made. Production of the required television 
sets can reach a very high level very shortly. These sets planned to 
-be offered to the public at £15 will have screens measuring six inches 
by five inches. Their high cost is in their manufacture, as they require 
many parts that can only be produced by highly skilled men. Tke 
television sets, for-instance, have more valves than radio sets. 

Of recent years television has made great strides and technical 
advances. The science itself has progressed out of all recognition 
since that day, in his Soho attic laboratory, there appeared on the screen 
of a television receiver John Logie Baird had made out of tins, the 
image of a rag doll. Not a very clear and-distinct' image, maybe, but 
the doll had’ been televised. Baird is. Britain’s greatest television 
pioneer. After the doll had appeared on the screen he persuaded a - 
crippled office boy with the promise of 2s. 6d. to sit for him. This 
young boy thus became the first human being to be televised. As 
long ago as 1925 Baird exhibited his apparatus in public and trans- 
mitted images across the Atlantic in colour more than fourteen years 
ago. Just prior to the outbreak of hostilities plans had been made 
to enable a larger audience to enjoy the television programmes sert 
out from Alexandra Park. Nevertheless, it was claimed that pictures 
from the station, which was serving only an average of about 50 miles, 
were picked up thousands of miles away in America. The developments 
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of these services and even their restoration must await the result of 
the Hankey report. 

In America great progress has been made. The stations there have 
not had to close down, as ours did here, because of enemy action. 
Large television receivers have been installed in over 350 of the cinemas 
controlled by Gaumont. This enables sporting and other events to 
be shown on the screen while they are actually happening. The public 
has shown its appreciation of this service by being willing to pay 
higher prices of admission to the cinemas giving a television relay. It is _ 
hoped that soon British cinemas will be able to offer the same service. 

It was in a London cinema that Baird first showed his coloured 
‘television in 1938. He had shown it privately i in London and Glasgow 
about ten years previously, though the images were then crude and 
flickery. In the cinema his television appeared as a surprise item. 
On a screen measuring twelve feet by nine feet there appeared images 
of coloured fashion plates and a coloured cartoon of Popeye trans- 
mitted from the Crystal Palace. They were not so distinct, however, ° 
as those transmitted in black and white. At a demonstration given 
towards the end of 1941 he showed the vast improvement which had 
been made in televising. He showed, in addition to films and cartoons, 
reproduction in natural colours of the smiling and talking image of a 
lady who was facing a camera in a shed outside the building. It was 
absolutely perfect, showing no sign of blur or flicker. 

If television for Britain is approved, not only will you be able to see 
the world from your own fireside, but even in the telephone booths 
you will be able to see a friend to whom you are speaking by simply 
pushing Button “ A.” Such a service was actually in operation on 
the Continent in 1939. To-day the experts have designed television 
receiving sets which can be carried in a small attaché case. When the 
war started transmitters of a similar size were actually being used to 
transmit from aircraft in flight. Schools should enjoy the boon, for 
children in their classrooms will visit other lands for geography lessons 
and later have a tour of a steel works or a cotton mill. 

While the pleasures of television have reached a very high standard 
with their three-dimension pictures in perfect technicolour, from many 
quarters there are criticisms of television as the rival of the radio. 
It has been said that the housewife can listen as she moves about the 
house, whereas she certainly would not have time to stop and look at 
a screen. Another of the advantages of television is to be able to trans- 
mit things that are actually happening, but some people point out 
that many people would be out of contact with television while these 
things are taking place. A summary of the day’s important events 
transmitted in the evening after having been recorded by the cine film 
is also disregarded as being unimportant, as, there would be insufficient 
news each day to make such a programme interesting. Against all 
these criticisms much is to be said. Many people will gladly pay. the 
few pounds for a receiver installéd to use it in the evenings after work. 
Many more will be eager to take full advantage of the wonders that 
television offers, the thrill of being an actual spectator of a champion- 
ship boxing match, the Derby or other events. In order that the 
British public may have full advantage of the services that their 
scientists have planned, an attractive programme must be transmitted 
and the receivers must be cheap. Only these things will justify the 
expenditure on new transmitting stations from public’money and the 
purchase of receivers by the public. - , ' SAMUEL NAPIER. 
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Tue END oF NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY. 


HE question is often heard to-day, what then can we do, what is 
] the practical method of organising international relations so 
that something better may emerge than the recurrent disaster to 
which we are accustomed ? The case against the method so far prevalent 
in international relationships is complete and convincing to the great 
majority of minds. Conviction has seeped, as it were, to the top ; and 
that is the final stage, for in the quality of common sense the simple 
masses are always ahead of their political leaders. ` ` 
“ Bor the life of me,” cried Mr. Anthony Eden on November 22nd 


last, “ I have been unable to see, and am still unable to see, any final 
solution which will make the world sale for atomic power save that we 
abate our present ideas of soverei aye . 

That is an obvious enough truth ; ‘but it is a doubly welcome treth 
when it resounds in the House of Commons. Since the dawn of our 
“ civilisation,” since the days when Aristotle discussed the nature of 
sovereignty or power in the Greek “city-state,” this question of 
sovereign competence and scope has been the source of a vast literature 
and an abiding challenge to good sense. The essence of national 
sovereignty in its progressive deterioration has been the power bellum 
indicere aut pacem inire. Its dangers, even before the atomic bomb 
drove them fully home, have always acted as a challenge to intelligent 
people ; and the obvious answer has invariably derived from the old, 
simple conception of a family of nations. Equally obviously there could 
be no dodging of the correlated question: what then was to be the 
magnet of allegiance ; in other words, who or what was to be the head 
or the sanction of the family of nations ? 

The medieval conception of a universal Church ruled by the Pope 

‘and a universal State ruled by the emperor, together binding mankind 
into a unity, ran its course ineffectively, and no practical alternative 
has yet been seriously launched. The modern League of Naticns 
Covenant, the Kellogg Pact, and the more restricted impulse of the 
Locarno Treaty which logically would have curtailed the sovereignty 
of the four Western European Powers by their surrender of the right 
to declare war off their own separate bats, so to speak: those idealist 
tendencies came to nought. To-day after the second war and the first 
atomic bomb of the century, the world finds itself, in a diplomatic point 
of view, wholly at sea. Despite the half-hearted hope placed by a few 
people in the United Nations Organisation, it is obvious that no con- 
siderable, still less convincing, body of world opinion is moving in any 
particular direction whatever. » 

There is no “ peace conference,” though in present circumstances that 
particular negation is no great matter for regret. President Truman has 
blown sky-high the gaffe of Big Three talks, that is, of spasmodic 
meetings between the head persons of the three States ; and sky-high 

-is where that particular gaffe should be. The notion, clung to by some 
of the diplomatic old-timers, that some sort of an accommodation may 
be reached on the main questions through the diplomatic channels and 
then merely promulgated as accomplished facts without any juridical 
nonsense, makes little impression on any but a diplomatic old-timer. 

It is in such a background of general devastation and collapse in the 
diplomatic field that the events which took place on November 22nd 
and 23rd last in the British House of Commons are to be assessed. 
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‘Something constructive was then suggested, something even courageous. 
The question, what then can we do, was fairly raised and fairly faced. 
Something at any rate was thrown out for the consideration and 
encouragement of people who want to be up and doing, something that 
deserves to be studied. On the first day of the foreign affairs debate 
here alluded to, Mr. Attlee reviewed his recent visit to Washington and 
made confession of his political faith in words which; if they were put 
into practice, would help us along the constructive road aforesaid. 
“ We have in prospect,” he said, “ the meeting of the United Nations 
Organisation, and there is the instrument which, if all the nations 
resolve to use it, can establish the rule of law to prevent war. I say 
‘ “resolve to use it’ because to my mind here is the essence of the 
problem. Just as no system of inspection or control of weapons will 
work without good will, so no international organisation, however care- 
fully framed, will be of any avail unless.the nations resolve to lay aside 
‚war and the threat of war as instruments of compulsion ; unless they 
determine to establish between themselves such mutual confidence that 
war is unthinkable.” 

But it is not enough to raise the standard of good will. We must all 

. march, behind it and be prepared for what it implies. It is a remarkably 
simple fact that the Christian ethic always brackets good will with 
peace as the two sides to the one medal. Its simplicity is symbolised in 
the very monosyllables of the English translation of one of the greatest 

` and weightiest promises given to mankind these two thousand years : 
“On earth peace to men of good will.” Why should peace be offered 
only to men of good will? Because it`is of the very essence of the Chris- 
tian mystery that we get what we give. It is the political tradition to 
cry for peace. But that cry by itself is not enough. It is necessary also 
to take the risk of giving out good will without reservation, in other 
words to abandon that half of the political tradition: which raises 
another standard, the standard of what we call (wrongly) practical 
politics. It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that practical 
politics are almost formally differentiated from spiritual precepts,. 
though the latter are the only practical instruments at our disposal, 
whereas the former, by a sickeningly consistent experience, have been 

` proved tọ be the very opposite of practical. 

What precisely is the difference between the two? The one adopts 
fear as the motive of action, the other, faith. In “ practical ” politics 
you must be on your guard against the other fellow’s well-known pro- 
pensity (provable by documentary evidence, as for instance at Nurem- 

` berg) to crime and duplicity. You do not believe, and experience impels 
you not to believe, a word he says. By contrast the practice of good will 
bids you take a risk, or rather not to recognise the possibility of risk. 
The old-timer says: Yes, but suppose the other fellow lets you down, 
and steals a march? The intelligent person might perhaps give as one 
out of the many answers available to him the incontrovertible fact that 
in the political history of the world, as so far unfolded to us, the “ prac- 
tical ” policy of distrust and of armed precaution has involved, not only 
the risk, but the flat and horrible certainty, of disaster. Was ever war 
avoided by armed precaution? The “practical” slogan, si vis pacem, 
para bellum, proved to be unpractical, is challenged by the really 
practical slogan, st vi pacem, para pacem, whose efficacy the world has 
never yet had the sense to test. : 

That is presumably why on November 22nd last Mr. Attlee was driven 

, to postulate, in his plea for good will as a diplomatic instrument, the 
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' “laying aside of war and the threat of war as instruments of com- 


', pulsion.” He went farther by quoting some words he had used a few 


days before when he addressed the Canadian Parliament: “ Unless 
we apply to the solution of these problems 4 moral enthusiasm as great 
as that which scientists bring to their research work, ‘then our civilisa- ° 
tion, built wp over so many centuries, will surely perish.” 
It was after Mr. Attlee had spoken that Mr. Eden used the words 
quoted at the beginning of this paper. He elaborated his meaning thus : 
“ We have got somehow to take the sting out of nationalism. We can- 
not hope to do so at once, but we ought to start working for it now, and 
that, I submit, should be the first duty of the United Nations. We 
should make up our minds where we want to go. I want to get a world 
in which the relations between the nations can be: transformed in a 
given period of time—we cannot do it in a short period—as the relations 

between this country and Scotland and Wales have been transformed.” 
- There was a remarkable consensus of sympathy in the House with 
what both Mr. Attlee and Mr. Eden said. Mr. Clement Davies, the ` 
member for Montgomery (Liberal), for instance, neatly observed that 
“the surrender of national sovereignty would be a small premium to 
pay for the abolition of war.” 

Logically enough, the next day of the debate brought from Mr. Bevin 
a suggestion about the implication of the first day’s debate. If natioral 
sovereignty be surrendered, what then ? If the weeds be pulled out, 
what shall be planted in their place ? Casting an eye on what he called 
“ the affairs of a troubled world,” Mr. Bevin made bold to suggest for 
his part that the alternative to unrestricted national sovereignty should 
bē “a world dssembly, elected directly from the people of the world 
as.a whole, for whom the governments who form the United Naticns 
are responsible and who in fact make the, world law which they, the 
people, will then accept, and be morally bound and willing to carry it 
out.” Badly expressed perhaps, but his meaning was fairly clear. He’ 
explained that what was in his mind was not the “ surrender ” of 
- national sovereignty, but its “‘ merging ” into a wider sovereignty for 
a specific purpose. * I am willing,” he added, “ to sit with anybody, of 
any party, of any nation, to try to devise either a franchise or a consti- 


' tution—just as other great countries have done—for a world assembly, 


with a limited objective—the objective of peace”; and he further 
postulated a “ moral world force behind it” rather than the cld- 
fashioned sanction, of juridical agreements. 

There had-been some play of words, both in the speech itself and 
across the floor of the House, about the notion of “ surrendering ” 
sovereignty, Mr. Bevin, Mr. Churchill and. Mr. Eden being equally 
concerned to safeguard themselves, apparently, against a possible 
charge of recklessness in offering‘to throw away something they might 
„at their leisure regret. Their common anxiety was to explain that what 
they had in mind was an extension of sovereignty (Mr. Bevin), or a 
partial surrender of sovereignty (Mr. Churchill), or a revision of former 
conceptions of sovereignty (Mr. Eden) rather than the bold casting of 
bredd upon the waters. A little fear pulled them back. Yet each of them 
knew, or would know if they.thought the matter out, that the atcmic 
bomb makes utter nonsense of the entire conception of national 
sovereignty, whether extended, divided or amended. In the past we 
have’ had such a thing as an armaments race, whereby a particular 
nation could hope, to its own satisfaction, to safeguard its own posses- 
sions by winning thé race. To-day it is not even fanciful to imagine that 


cy 
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a tribe of uneducated savages from Central Africa who happened to 
steal a suitcaseful of the finished product of the uranium atom could in 
the not-distant future hold the world and its potentates to ransom. 
There cannot be a race in atomic munitions for the reason that the 
smallest armament of that kind will be capable of devastating the 
earth. And if the citizens of Siam (for instance) could wipe out London 
in the twinkling of an eye even at the cost of those citizens themselves 
being wiped out from another quarter in the next twinkling of the éye, 
what sense can there any longer be in attempting to safeguard British 
interests in, say, Siamese tin by the military power organised by Great. 
Britain by virtue of her national sovereignty—by virtue that is of her 
competence to do what she likes because she is nationally sovereign to 
do so? 

Those days are over. We are all equally helpless before this new 
terror, The very conception of great Powers and small Powers is now, 
or soon will be, meaningless, because its meaning in the past has de- 
pended in the last resort upon military power, and military power is 
now an anachronism. This thing that happened in the world when the 
scientists penetrated to the very source of the energy that controls the 
matter of this earth is so big that its implications are not readily 
assessable ; but one of the obvious implications is that to talk about 
national sovereignty at all is to be blind to the sudden new reality. 

But what is to be the alternative to the former concept of national 
sovereignty, and how can it be expected to work ? Ata first glance that 
question seems to be unanswerable. All the big questions in life at the 
first’ glance seem to be unanswerable; but the answer takes shape 
gradually or suddenly, much as the sun rises above the horizon : without 
our understanding it, even though we may appreciate it. How then is it 
likely that common sense, or, which in its natural aspect is the same 
thing, Christianity, will exert its sway in international affairs ? 

The answer is taking shape before our eyes. National sovereignty 
is already dying, has already died, its natural death. Need we worry 
much about the precise machinery that should take its unhappy place ? 
Mr. Eden on November 22nd was inspired to quote the case of England, 
Scotland and Wales. The essence of that case is the absence of separate 
English, Scottish, Welsh Foreign Offices and their corollary in armed 
forces. Whereas in that case the ideal has evolved from historical 
developments which are well known, the parallel development in the. 
general relationship of nations the world over has been suddenly thrust 
upon us by the sudden collapse of the entire function of armed forces. 
When the armed forces go out, the foreign offices go out. Mr. Eden 
spoke about taking the sting out of nationalism. It has already been 
taken out by the implication of mobilisable atomic power. Let it be 
remembered that this fantastic discovery has only just taken place. It 
is bound to be exploited with bewildering rapidity. The nations of the 
earth will stand and gape. Something will have to be done as a matter 
of urgency to organise the amenities of the earth on a mutual or co- 
operative basis, if we are to go on living on this earth. Now tenacity to 
life is a powerful incentive to action, one of the most powerful, perhaps 
the most powerful, of all the natural incentives. - 

This Europe of ours symbolises the emergency and gives a clue to the 
solution, just as Europe since the dawn of our errant Christian civilisa- 
tion has always been the fount and.origin in major world affairs. On 
the continent of Europe at this moment the old civilisation has in a large 
degree ceased to function. The prevailing devastation in, say, Slovakia, 
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is not of a localised interest or importance. Transport, fuel, food, 
medicine and money are alike in that country a memory of the past. 
How do the people live? They scrape along in a primitive manner, 
though many die (of course without medical or priestly ministration), 
and many times more are expected to die before the spring. Dis- 
organised Russian troops jog along with them, and though they take in 
priority whatever is to be taken, which is not much, for the country 
- has already been stripped nearly bare, they live from hand to mouth. 
They take a stray cow, but there is no such thing as a field kitchen in 
which to cook it. There are no horses to drag wood from the forests, 
- and no tools to fell the trees in any case. In Potrzalka, whichis situated . 
across the Danube opposite Bratislava, they are even now dying at the 
rate of twenty a day. If U.N.R.R.A. convoys are sent into the country 
they are‘looted en route to their destination. According to the calcula- 
tion of one good and reliable authority who after attending the Inter- 
national Students’ Congress in ‘Prague on November 17th last was 
courageous enough to explore into the heart of Slovakia, ranging 
between Košice on the one side and Bratislava on the other, and living 
miraculously on scraps of black bread picked up at farms where a 
reserve of corn had. been buried deep in the earth—according to his 
calculation only one out of every seventeen U.N.R.R.A. convoys ever 
reaches its destination, and the provisions it brings are pitifully 
inadequate to the need. There is no good authority to which appeal can 
be made; and if an agonised complaint is heard from any throat it 
mysteriously reaches Communist ears, and the unfortunate victim is 
promptly dubbed “ fascist ”’and as mysteriously disappears. There is 
no foreign diplomat in the country to whom appedl can be made. Those 
diplomats are all in Prague, are out of touch, and are informed, wrongly, 
by hearsay. a 
. In theory the Central Czechoslovak Government in Prague to-day 
controls the whole of Czechoslovakia. In fact its control extends cnly 
over Bohemia and Moravia, the local control over Slovakia being exer- 
cised in a chaotic but cruel manner by the Slovak National Com- 
mittee, dominated by Communists. That committee in its turn depends 
„for its authority on the occupying Russian “ army,” but there are no 
laws, no regulations, no military police. The order of the day is loot, 
rape, chaos. ` , l 
Of such a kind is the prevailing situation in one particular country, 
situated in the middle of our Christian Europe. But national boun- 
daries cannot contain such horror. Humanitarian feelings themselves 
seem to have died under its weight. This then is a European symbol of 
what is happening to-day, a European epitaph to the ruin spread in the 
world by the cumulative exercise of unrestricted national sovereignty. 
Apart from the atomic bomb, the problem would seem to be insoluble. 
If thé old national sovereignties could be got working again, the old 
groupings and armies recreated again, we should merely rush blindly 
into another war, a war in which according to the normal probabilities 
present allies would not be fighting on the same side. But these national 
sovereignties cannot be got working again as international instruments. 
The present Labour Government in Great Britain may go on spending 
as much money on “ the war ” as was spent on the war when it was still 
in progress, may keep millions of men and women kicking their heels in 
barracks, may continue to control the nation’s food and clothes and all 
our activities, may drive us all to the verge of insanity by the multi- 
plicity of Government permits we must continually get before we are 
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allowed to do the most elementary things of life, may in short enslave 
us all by its tyrannical control: but it will never be able to plunge this 
country again into war, whether against Russia or against Spain or 
against Germany. 

There cannot again in our history be the slow totalitarian mobilisa- 
tion of our menfolk and womenfolk, the slow training of armies, navies. 
` and air forces, the slow landing of millions of men on foreign shores. 
- For if the politicians of the earth again want to invoke the arbitrament 
of force to vent their spleens, they will be pulled up sharp by the 
‘knowledge that all they can do is to let loose upon the world a deluge 
of atomic power which will engulf everybody, including themselves, 
instantly. 

‘What then? They cannot go to war. They must solve their problems, 
bridge their differences, by the only available means now left to them, 
namely by reason. They will thus for the first time in history really 
' begin solving problems and bridging differences. At the present 
moment no government in the world is doing anything but add muddle 
to the general muddle. But when they get tired of muddle, as they will, © 
and the new sort of diplomatic machinery is put into motion, what for 
instance will happen to the problem of Slovakia ? On the present out- 
look there are many students of affairs who obviously expect that'next 
spring the Slovak “ Government’ will “invite ” incorporation in the 
U.S.S.R. The Communists in Slovakia will allow no Slovak to vote 
against it, or will simply destroy the dissentient votes ‘(or the dis- 
sentient voters before they can vote). No doubt this tragi-comedy of 
incorporation will in fact happen. But that will not be the end of the 
matter. No Slovak, no Czech will lie down under it. No Roman 
© Catholic will lie down under the persecution and suppression of a 
section of their Church. There will be a political ferment, an inferno of 
propaganda, such as in other days would sooner or later have led to 
war. There will be no possibility of the British Government giving a ' 
pledge to Czechoslovakia, as it gave a pledge to Poland in 1939, for the 
sting of such a pledge would be the threat of armed action (“ the threat” 
of war as an instrument of compulsion,” as Mr. Attlee put it on Novem- 
ber 22nd) ; and ex hypothest there will be no such contingency as armed 
action. f 

The sting of nationalism (Mr. Eden’s words), that is of national power 
resting on national armaments directed through national sovereignty, 
will be non-existent. What then will the diplomats be able to do ? Noth- 
ing at all. What will the people of Slovakia be able to do ? Everything. 
It will gradually dawn upon them that the “ incorporation ” into the 
. U.S.S.R. will be a mere matter of paper. If the Communist authority 
_orders the priests to be liquidated and the Church properties to be used 
‘as slaughter-houses, the order can be simply ignored. No Communist 
army will be ready to march in and impose obedience ; for there will , 
be no Communist army. What there will be will be the knowledge in 
the Kremlin and elsewhere that an atomic bomb launched by Slovak 
or Czech scientists, and not necessarily from Czech or Slovak territory, 
could destroy Moscow in a few seconds. ae 

The wider truth will dawn that national sovereignty and national 
armaments are things of the past. If no great Power can any longer 
subjugate any weaker Power by military compulsion (for atomic power 
will have obliterated all such distinctions between nations) then what 
will be left but the single interest of common welfare? A great truth 
will at last have been thrust upon the peoples of the earth by the very 
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mystery whereby good is brought out of evil. The miracle accomplished, 
the setting up of a world assembly, designed to minister to the material 
needs of all the world impartially, will be a consummation so self- 
evidently inevitable that the anxiety expressed by Mr. Bevin and by 
Mr. Eden on November 22nd and 23rd about doing the thing too 
' quickly or for too general a purpose will be seen as the timid and un- 
necessary hesitancy öf men who had seen just one gleam of a great 
truth, but had not yet seen the full and glorious light. 

The answer to the question with which this paper started is that 
national sovereignty and national armaments having run ‘their evil 
course to their own final and atomic confusion, the only available new 
course will be the substitution of an international unity within the 
family of nations, to the end that we may serve, instead of destroying, 
each other. Facts and circumstances will impel us to that new course, 
the main fact being that we have now, by tapping the atom, reached 
the pass where we can indeed and with a vengeance destroy each other. 
But unless we substitute, not only an alternative course, but an alter- 
native motive and an alternative allegiance, we shall still be denied the 
peace that is vouchsafed to men of good will. We shall fall again inte 
the chaos of mutual jealousy and ‘hatred, though our quarrels will be 
conducted by other than physical weapons. Financial and economic 
“ compulsion ” may be as harmful as war and the threat of war. But 
war at any rate and the old-style national sovereignty are finished. If we 
want to take the resultant opportunity, we shall not rest content merelv 
to be driven off an old course on to a new, but shall determine to aver- 
the corresponding danger to that new. course. 

It is a matter of allegiance. Human beings are made by God, not to 

-organise themselves in communities to do each other down, but to help 
each other up. The only effective alternative to national sovereignty 
as a magnet of allegiance in world affairs is the oblation of ourselves in 
allegiance and love to God our common Father, whence would follow 
as an essential consequence the sovereignty of mutual good will amonz 
men and peace on earth. 

GEORGE, GLASGOW. 


December 8th, 1945. 








LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
BISMARCK THROUGH ENGLISH EYES.* 


The generous encouragement of historical research by the University of 
Wisconsin and the ‘scholarly annual reports of the American Historical 
Society are serving great ends when their result is to make accessible such 
work as the present volume. This important correspondence covers the 
periods of Liberal administration only, as the editor points out that the 
Derby papers are not available, and those of Lord Salisbury, though cotr- 
teously placed at his disposal by Lady Gwendolen Cecil, are to be published 
as a separate unit.. May we hope that they will soon appear in this excelleat 
series ? 

With Professor Knaplund’s lucid introductions as a key, these private 
exchanges of letters between two famous Ambassadors and their Ch-ef 

* Letters from the Berlin Embassy. Selections from the private correspondence of 
British Representatives at Berlin and Foreign Secretary Granville, 1871-4, 1880-5. 
Edited with Introductions by Paul Knaplund, Professor of History, University of 
Wisconsin. Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1942. In three 
volumes. ‘Vol. II. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. $1.25 (cloth) 
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during so vital a-period of Anglo-German relations will be found to be of 
absorbing interest. The letters of Lord Odo Russell, when compared with his 
official despatches, enhance, if that were possible, his outstanding reputation 
for perfect tact, supreme diplomatic skill, and high character. In many 


` instances they only convey in more intimate and personal terms the informa- 
‘tion and comment of the more public communications, but this very proof of 


the sterling character of British “ secret ” diplomacy is not without signifi- 
cance. Lord Odo’s death—it seems more natural to refer to him under the 
name he made famous rather than as Lord Ampthill—came as a shock. in 
August 1884 both in England and Germany. His successor, Sir Edward 
Malet, had to deal with an ageing, irritable tyrant, who was now embarked 
upon a policy of Protection at home and of colonial development abroad 
which he intended to pursue with precisely the same technique he had found 
so successful in the past. Lacking the intimate knowledge of the German 
Chancellor and fundamental appreciation of the character of his policy 
which was the result of Lord Odo Russell’s unique gifts and experience, he 
nevertheless performed his task with skill, given the extremely difficult 
circumstances in which he was placed, and Lord Odo would have been the 
first to appreciate both his difficulties and his achievements. Attention 
should be drawn, also, to the wise and discerning reports of Lord Tenterden, 
Sir Joseph Archer Crowe, and the various Attachés. In their thoughtful 
reviews of the German situation at various times their evidence is most 
valuable to the student of diplomatic history. 

The trials of the major war criminals now taking place may bring to 
light facts showing how far Hitler and his advisers were consciously influenced - 
by the policy so deliberately elevated to a fine art by Bismarck. The pro- 
cedure seems too similar to be accidental. One step at a time, preparation ' 
of a tendentious case, isolation of the intended victim, immoral desertion df 
dupes after they had served their purpose, and a willingness to “ co-operate ” 
with defeated opponents on his own terms, were as much a characteristic of 
Bismarck’s dealings with the Prussian aristocracy, National Liberals and 
France for example, as Hitler’s with the various classes and nations he 
subjugated to his will. Equally sinister is the parallel only hinted at in these 
letters of the enormous financial resources that Bismarck gained for his own 
irresponsible use. “ It is a subject of curiosity to know, but nobody ventures 
to ask, how Prince Bismarck spends the interest of those . . . two millions 
and four hundred thousand pounds.” Yet the greatest problem of all is 
probably the baffling paradox presented by the contrast between German . 
personal kindness (obviously sincere) and political ruthlessness. Lord Odo 
Russell’s correspondence shows how fully he experienced this kindness, and 
it is perhaps the greatest measure of his stature as a diplomat that, while he 
reciprocated it and invited it by his tact, he was never deceived by it nor 
allowed it to influence his judgment. It is true that he could feel more 
sympathy for Bismarck’s aims than the course Germany has so’ wrongly 
pursued makes possible to-day. It was a policy that the end justifies the 
means, and while the end has not been attained, the means have been 
totally discredited. In this new situation it is encouraging to reflect that 
these letters, written by diplomats of an earlier generation, may help to 
spread that knowledge which will eventually create a new Germany, as 
potent a power for peace as she has been in our time for war. 

(Dr.) WINIFRED TAFFS. 


| PROPHETS OF HEAVEN AND HELL.* ' 


The late Charles Roden Buxton dedicated his life to national and inter- 
national politics. His study of literature was part of his study of mankind in 
the world of affairs. Further he knew the Adult Educational Movement, and 
he was aware of that wide desire for understanding of the great things in 

* Prophets of Heaven and Hell. By Charles Roden Buxton. Cambridge University 
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literature which is possessed by far greater numbers than either the poli- 
ticians or the masters of the popular press are prepared to concede. All this 
led him to write about four great poetic minds who have contributed more 
than any others to the spiritual background of Western Europe. He had the 
courage to take a larger theme than most professional scholars would be 
prepared to accommodate, though an exception must be made for Mr. 
Bowra, who has also recently attempted an equally bold task of interpreta- 
tion. ` 

In his preface Mr. Buxton makes a plea for translation, and it is my own 
belief that upon the degree and effectiveness of translation will depend the 
survival of the humanities in the world into which we are moving. He writes 
admirably on this matter : “ Not to know the language is, of course, a serious 
loss. But the cliché about poetry being ‘ untranslatable’ is a mark of the 
super-refined—if not a mask for self-conceit.” The theme of his volume is - 
greater than that of literary criticism in its narrower sense. He is concerned 
with the problem of belief and he shows how man becomes aware of belief 
through myth. Thus even Fascism or Communism has its own myth out of 
. which it creates faith. He quotes from Alfred Rosenberg’s Myth of the 
Twentieth Century, and adds: ‘‘ The writer is a commonplace charlatan, it is 
‘true; but none the less, the glorification of his book by the State is a proo- 
of the importance of the National Socialist myth, which may be baldly 
summarised as follows: ‘ In the beginning, God created Races; the Aryan 
Race was destined to lead the world in culture; the Nordic branch in 
particular, in which God specially reveals himself.’ ” Similarly Mr. Buxton 
finds that there is a myth behind Communism in the Marxian interpretatioa 
of history. 

The importance of the myth of the great poets is that they do not regard 
man’s needs and interests as the test of what is right or wrong, true or 
untrue, beautiful or ugly. They see man against a background which is 
vaster than himself, what must ultimately be described as a spiritual back- 
ground. It is for this reason that Mr. Buxton in this challenging volume se2s 
a fresh and continuing interest in the epic poets. One feels that this cour- 
ageous volume should encourage those who are seeking, whatever may be the 
difficulties, to rebuild cultural life in Western Europe. 

B. IFOR Evans. 


NEWTON’S LIFE AND WORK.* 


The fact that Professor Dessauer chooses to cast his very learned and very 
thoughtful study of our greatest scientific genius into a semi-fictional form 
must not blind us to its sterling qualities. By the very nature of his subject he 
at once enlists our sympathies, for we naturally feel anxious to watch how a 
distinguished foreigner regards the character and the mission of the great 
Englishman. He also enlists our sympathies by the thorough nature of his 
treatment. The footnotes, the appendices, and the bibliography with its 
careful comment on the books mentioned, reveal how widely he has thrown 
his net. More than a third of the text sketches life and thought at Cam- . 
bridge, while the remaining two-thirds concerns itself with public work in 
London: In this sphere he does not spend much space on the labours as 
Master of the Mint. ; 

The position of science, notably of mathematics, in the sixties of the 
seventeenth century meets with enlightening treatment. We single out the 
examination of the influence of Isaac Barrow on Newton as a young man. 
The influence of the professor on his greatest pupil resembles that of Pascal 
in the double outlook of his labours not only in mathematics but in theo:ogy. 
It is amazing to watch the few men who can do anything with first-rate 
efficiency, and the number who can do two things with this efficiency is 
rarely discoverable. Pascal was both mathematician and theologian ; so too 


* Welifahrt dey Erkenntnis. Leben u. Werk Isaac Newtons. By F. Dessauer. Rascher 
Verlag, Ziirich. 
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was Newton, but his theology is not for a single moment to be reckoned in 
the same class as that of the French thinker. In truth, it is no better and no 
` worse than that of some of his obscure contemporaries. None the less, all 
who have seen the fine statues of Barrow and Newton in the ante-chapel of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, with observing eyes, will discern that Newton 
was as fortunate. in his professor as Barrow was in his pupil. Alas, the 
harmony between them was not destined to exist in the later life of the pupil 
in his intercourse with his contemporaries, and was one of the causes why he 
made no outstanding discoveries after he reached forty. 

“ Taking mathematics. from the beginning of the world to the times when 
Newton lived,” declared Leibnitz, ‘‘ what he had done was much the better 
half.” Such a tribute from one genius to another is astonishing, and is even 
more so as we recollect the acute enmity between them. It is not the least of 
the author’s merits that he enables us to understand this lamentable rivalry 
better than beforé, and that he forces us to realise that the young man of ` 
. twenty-four was already the fundamental founder of mathematical 

mechanics. To-day a mathematician becomes a F.R.S. in his thirties, while 

a physicist awaits this honour till his fifties. What is the explanation of this 
difference in maturity ? Is it that the mathematician relies more on his native 
ability than the physicist who must occupy himself to a greater extent with 
the labours of his predecessors ? Professor Dessauer suggests, both explicitly 
and implicitly, problems to which the reader must direct his attention, and 
repeatedly we found his book resting on our table as we followed out a train 
of reasoning he had started for us. We wonder if the author is justified in 
‘finding anticipations of the theories of relativity and of the quantum in 
. Newton, and yet it sometimes has seemed to us as if Descartes had sketched 
the outlines of the former theory. 
; ROBERT H. MURRAY 


b 


IMPRESSIONS OF CHINA.* 


China has turned Robert Payne, of the “ Singapore River,” into a com- 
poser. Chungking Diary reads like a transmuted tone poem, a symphony in 
words. He is a war correspondent in the “ greater war,” and his business is to 

'“ fy across continents in aeroplanes at night.” He spent two and a half 
years in China and his journal ends on Easter Day, 1944. With him is a 
friend, an American war correspondent whom he calls Bergery. . Their 
companionship deepens the experience, and seldom has a man acknowledged 
more graciously the interpretation which the friend offers so unstintingly. 
Their talks are like a duet; the same theme, and the variations harmonise 
and elucidate the whole. ae f 

China emerges from the “ milky ” mist of the first encounter and takes on 
colour. It unrolls the panorama of its grandeur, if also of its squalor ; it 
spreads out before their gaze its cities and its countryside. The author does 
not ignore the background of suffering and misery, the dirt and the poverty. 
But against this background stands out in clear beauty the courage, the 
valour, the vitality of the Chinese people. “ That they should live and fight 
in spite of everything that makes life so terrible in China—this is what is 
wonderful.” To the author, an imaginative person, it is a land alive with ` 
four thousand years of history, and again she is a new nation which has just 
been born into the modern world. He finds nothing bewildering in the con- 
trasts he encounters. He is only conscious of the spiritual strength of a people 
who, fortified by the best in their old traditions and in their new aspirations,’ 
still stand erect among the débris of a seven years war, who carry on the 
conflict and who plan already for the reconstruction, for the future. ~ 

He has talked to marshals and scholars, to shopkeepers and peasants. . 
He has listened to poets and has chatted with little boys who play by the 
river. “. I have never seen a country where the children are so full of vitality.” 
The young people seem to him “ burning with a flame.” When Bergery talks 


* Chungking Diary. By Robert Payne. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 
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of China “ emotion enters so quietly that at first it is a vision. He is still the 
young lover adoring his first mistress, incapable of finding fault with her... .” 
And this is how Payne talks of China: “ China is a place where beauty 
appears unexpectedly. The proportions of a curving roof, a girl smiling 
sleepily in a doorway as she whisks the flies away, a child riding a black pig 
bareback, three old women walking arm-in-arm through a mist-laden field, 
the clean curve of a plough as it comes dripping from the earth—all these 
have the quality of everlastingness.”’ Wandering by the shores of a lake, he 
meets a poet under a white marble archway, one of the gates that have 
remained where the walls of the city have long gone. And the words of the 
_poet remain with the author, like a remembered chord: “China will last for 
ever. She cannot fail, for her roots touch the earth and her spirit is con- 
tinually in the heavens.” This book gives us a China seen through the eyes 
of a man who is sensitive to her inner life, a China lovable, heroic and full of 
promise. : 
IsLE BUNBURY. 


THE JEWISH PROBLEM.* 


This collection of essays by Jewish and non-Jewish writers shows the 
complicated problem from different angles, so that the reader is enabled to 
judge its intricacies for himself. The results we can summarise as follows: 
The persecution of the Jews through the centuries is no isolated problem, 
minorities have very often been persecuted by the peoples among whom they 
lived. The reproaches against the Jews are contradictory; you often hear 
that they are rich and capitalists (some speak of “ international financial 
Jewry,” which is also alleged to govern Great Britain), and you hear that the 
Jews are communists. As to the Jews themselves, they do not agree about 
the question whether they are a nation or a religious community. Many 
think they are Jews by race and/or religion, many that they are Germans, 
Frenchmen, etc. There are Jews and non-Jews who think a real solution of 
the Jewish problem only possible within established international socialism, 
others believe only in a national solution. Some Jews favour Zionism, others 
do not, and would also accept-a national Jewish home somewhere else. 
(Where?) As to the Jewish refugees in this country, those from France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia will certainly return to their 
homes, not so those from Poland, because life there was intolerable for them 
even before Hitler. The.refugees from Germany and Austria can roughly be 
divided into two categories. Those who regard themselves as Germans are 
anxious to return and help to build up a new Germany and Austria corre- 
sponding to their liberal or socialist ideas. Maybe they will do some useful 
work as intermediaries between the occupation authorities and a liberal- 
minded German government—if such a government emerges out of the ruins 
of Hitlerism. Some of the other category (those who regard themselves 
simply as Jews) will be able to go to the United States. But what is to become 
of the merchants, scientists, doctors, teachers, technicians, lawyers among 
them who do not want to return to Germany ? And what of the writers and 
actors whose profession is unalterably bound up with their mother tongue ? 
Large parts of the English middle class do not like the idea of refugees 
remaining in this country after the war. But no less a man than Sir Norman 
Angell, who contributes an article to this book, declares the idea completely 
fallacious that the settling of refugees in Great Britain after the war is going 
to complicate the problem of employment. He hopes that Great Britain, by 
solving the refugee problem in a positive manner, will set a good example to 
the Dominions so that they will accept a great number of Jews among the | 
immigrants they need in millions. ` 

: J. LESSER. 


* The Future of the Jews. A symposium edited by J. J. Lynx. Lindsay Drummond.’ ' 
Ios. ôd. . `. 
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THREE BATSFORD BOOKS. 


How Batsford manages to produce such superbly illustrated volumes at 
such moderate prices is a mystery. Here are three of his latest triumphs, 
which should be read together since they deal mainly with the architectural 
aspect of our glorious heritage. The most important of them, British Archi- 
tects and Craftsmen, by Sacheverell Sitwell (Batsford, 21s.), containing 200 
illustrations, bears the sub-title A Survey of Taste, Design and Style, 1600- 
1830. It would be difficult to exaggerate the interest of this fascinating book, 
written with infectious enthusiasm for things of beauty and based on intimate 
acquaintance with Continental art. A survey of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
architecture is followed by chapters on Inigo Jones, Wren, Vanbrugh, 
Hawksmoor, Gibbs, Kent, Adam ; and the story is brought down to Cham- 
bers, the architect of Somerset House, Soane, the architect of the Bank of 
England, and Nash, the creator of Regency London. Mr. Sitwell places 
Inigo Jones, Wren and Vanbrugh in a class by themselves, but he has praise 
for them all as well as for the decorators who made the interiors fully worthy - 
of the magnificent exteriors. However much we know of our architectural 
ae treasures we shall find still more that is new to us in these pages, which 

describe and reproduce innumerable buildings either not open to the,public 
or little known, or destroyed, or modernised. That the whole period was 
dominated by classical influences from Italy in nd way diminishes their 
originality, for slavish imitation was rare even at the height of Palladio’s 
prestige. The book is so full of information that it is impossible to master 
it at a single reading, and it should lie on the table for reference. 

Part of the same ground is covered in The National Trust: A Record of 

_ Fifty, Years’ Achievement (Batsford, 12s. 6d.), though Nature occupies a 
leading part in the story which is told by a team of well-known contributors. 

They deal with National Parks, Country and Coast, Ancient Sites, Medieval 

Buildings, the Manor House, the Country House, Country Buildings, Town 

Buildings, Historic Shrines, and Nature Reserves. The eloquent Introduction 

by Dr. Trevelyan, Chairman of the Estates Committee of the Trust, stresses 

the urgent need of preserving natural beauty from the greed and indiffer- 
ence of our mechanical age on the ground that beauty “ is the highest common 
denominator in the spiritual life of to-day.” How much has been accom- 
plished with limited resources we are told in these inspiring pages, but there 
is far more to be done. When the reader has finished this fascinating volume 
with its exquisite pictures of the works of Nature and man, he should show 
his gratitude by becoming a subscriber to the National Trust, 42, Queen 

Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 

The Houses of Parliament, by Hans Wild and James Pope-Hennessy 
(Batsford, 15s.), will particularly delight members and ex-members of both ' 
Chambers who know every corner of the magnificent Palace of Westminster, 
but is also full of interest for a wider public. The photographs are superb 
and the.text, so full of instruction about both past and present, is worthy of 
them. The story of the collaboration and quarrels of Barry, the solid archi- 
tect, and Pugin, the imaginative master of exquisite detail, is sympathetically 
told, and later generations:can be grateful to both without needing to take 
sides. The long historical and architectural record is darkened by two 
catastrophes, the burning of the old Palace of Westminster (with the fortunate 
exception of Westminster Hall) in 1834 and the destruction of the House of . 
Commons in the Second World War. This slim but sumptuous volume 

„Should serve to increase the interest and deepen the reverence throughout 
oe ie British Empire for the Mother of Parliaments, and is also sure to find 
YO e mañy readers in the United States. 

we G. P.G. 
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BUILDING THE FOURTH REPUBLIC. 


HE French Constituent Assembly which was set up by the 

i general elections of October was given seven months in which to 

draft a new Constitution for France. Nearly half that allotted 
time has now passed, and already the direction in which France is 
moving can be partly assessed. The significance of the general elections 
was fully considered by Sir John Pollock in the December issue of THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, and there is no need to reassess it. It has 
become clear that the relationships now established between the 
three major parties—Communists, Socialists and the Catholic M.R.P. 
—will do more than anything else to determine the future of parlia- 
mentarism in France: and General de Gaulle was not exaggerating 
—although he was severely criticised for the statement—when he 
declared that this was the “‘ decisive test ” for parliamentary govern- 
ment. 

But the governmental crisis of November, which was also a party 
deadlock, has so obscured the situation that before reviewing the 
labours of the Assembly it is important to clarify two general features 
of the present scene. In November General de Gaulle did not, as is, 
often said, succeed in establishing a three-party government. He 
formed a virtually all-party coalition, in which the three major parties 
—the “ Big Three ”—hold only fifteen out of the twenty-two seats 
in the Cabinet. The Communists and Socialists, who between them 
have a bare majority in the Assembly, are actually outnumbered in 
the Cabinet by eleven to ten, if the General himself be not counted. 
General de Gaulle struck a balance between the parties of the Left 
on the one hand and of the Centre and Right on the other. Whilst 
establishing parity of numbers between the “ Big Three ” (five govern- 
mental posts to each) he also introduced a conservative, M. Louis 
Jacquinot, as Minister of State ; two members of the Union démocrati- 
que et socialiste de la Résistance; and two non-parliamentarians. 
He thus formed a government in which all main shades of political 
opinion are represented. By ignoring the strict terms of the Assembly’s 
request for a three-party government, and by introducing independents, 
moderates and so-called ‘‘ technicians” like M. Raoul Dautry, he 
asserted his independence as Head of the Government. He also 
made an impressive move away from that subservience of executive 
to legislature which was the most striking feature of the Third Republic. 

. Secondly, the allocation of Ministries amongst the parties in the 
present French ‘government involved a defeat for the Communists 
_in' their foreign policy but extensive concessions to them in home 
policy. They have always had two aims: to bring French power 
and influence in international affairs on to the side of the Soviet 
Union, and to use the present opportunities of fundamental reorgani- 
sation and reconstruction to make France a Communist State. When 
they demanded that at least one of the key Ministries of War, Foreign 
Affairs and the Interior be given to a Communist, they were presenting 
the General with an ultimatum that either one prong or the other 
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of their two-pronged aims must be afforded striking power. The 


General, believing that French independence is best served by pre- 
serving a middle position between the Soviet Union and the Western 
` Powers, and that France should not be committed to arrangements 
made at Potsdam and elsewhere in her absence, refused to lead a 
government in which foreign policy or the French army or police 
would be under Communist control. He stood particularly firm on 
the issue of continuity in foreign policy, and guaranteed continuity 
by keeping M. Georges Bidault of the M.R.P. at the Quai d’Orsay. 
But whilst refusing the Communists the Ministry of the Interior, he 


had to give them virtual control over economic reconstruction. Thé - 


Ministries of National Economy, Industrial Production, Labour and 
Armaments, and one of the four Ministries of State, were put into 
Communist hands. Although the power of these departments was 
somewhat offset by placing moderates in the kindred Ministries of 
Finance and Reconstruction, this means that in conjunction with the 
trade unions, wherein Communist influence is great, the Communist 
Party.will tend to dominate all measures of industrial nationalisation 
and reconstruction taken during the present administration. France now 
has a more Communist government than any other Western European 
State; and as the Party won just over a quarter of the seats in’ the 
Assembly and was heavily defeated in the referendum, this would seem 
to give it a very fair share in administration. These two features 
of the French Government—its internal equipoise between Left and 
Centre, and the predominance of Communist influence in industrial 
sreconstruction but its confinement to that sphere—go far to explain 
the direction of.present schemes for building the Fourth Republic. 
The main work of the Constituent Assembly has been done by 
.. its Commissions, and there is one commission for each important 


department of government. They usually consist of forty or forty-two , 


members, reflecting the same proportion of party strength as does 
the whole Assembly. During the last two months they have acquired 
immense powers: the Assembly’s need to get through so much work 
in so short a time has driven. it frequently to extraordinary procedure 
which leaves the Assembly little function save that of ceremonially 
endorsing the Commissions’ recommendations. The two most important 
have naturally been the Commissions of Finance and the Constitution, 
though the Foreign Affairs Commission has recently become more 
active and will become more important during the preparations for 
final treaties of peace.’ 

At the time of writing the Commission on the Constitution has not 
reported to the, Assembly, but its resolutions have been widely publi- 
cised and equally widely criticised. The Finance Commission, on 
the other hand, has made full use of emergency procedure. When 
the Assembly has agreed that a measure is urgent and therefore subject 
to emergency procedure, amendments to it can be moved only in 
Commission. Control over members of the Commission tends to be 
exercised less by the Assembly than by the party caucuses outside, 
which evokes bitter protest from the ill-organised parties of the Right. 
The Finance Commission got the nationalisation of the Bank of France 
,and the general budget passed in record time by this procedure, though 
the Defence section of the budget provoked another, governmental 
crisis in the New Year. 

The main battles between the parties have therefore taken place 
within these two Commissions, though the conflict has in each case 
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been almost immediately projected on to the larger screen of public 
controversy in the Press. If democracy be “ government by discus- 
sion,” France is even now extremely democratic in her régime. It 
seems as if the Commissions had almost come to,act as shock-absorbers 
for the Cabinet, in the sense that party battles and group negotiations 
are conducted there rather than within the Cabinet, so leaving at 
` least the facade of a united and harmonious administration. 

The Commission on the Constitution, whose President is the Socialist 
- André Philip and whose rapporteur is François de Menthon of the 
M.R.P., has agreed several general principles and specific proposals 
which will be discussed by the Assembly in the middle of February. 
This will leave little more than two months for parliamentary dis-- 
` cussion and decision on the framework of the new Constitution : 
so there is- little wonder that a powerful body of French thought, 
of all parties, urges that the more general and flexible the new Constitu- 
tion the better. The proposals include recommendation of a single- 
chamber Parliament, witha maximum life of five years. This was 
` carried by only twenty-two votes to eighteen, because, whilst the 
Socialists and Communists were in favour, the M.R.P. and the Right 
favoured two Chambers. A second Chamber. of experts and ‘‘ techni- 
cians,” with purely advisory and consultative powers, is suggested 
as a compromise. It is further recommended that the voting age 
should be reduced to twenty, that all women should have a vote, 
and that voting should be compulsory—an odd and unpopular idea 
derided by much of the French Press. 

It has been agreed that there should be a President of the Republic, 
but there is still considerable controversy about the powers he should 
be given. The Communists favour a virtually powerless and decora- 
tive President ;. the M.R.P. want a strong President who would be 
real head of the executive ; many Socialists would be happy to have 
_ none at all. The consequent compromise—a' President with very 

limited powers and a Prime Minister who would wield real power— 
is ‘calculated to please few save the Communists, who are for once, in 
this issue, on the side of preserving a main feature of the Third Republic. 
It may well be greatly modified before the Constitution is passéd. 

So much for the formal institutions : it is in the distribution of 
powers between Cabinet, Chamber and Commissions that there is 
the widest variety of opinions. It has been decided that the Chamber 
alone should wield legislative authority, and that it cannot delegate 
this authority to any other body. This means that the device of 
décrets-lois, or governmental decrees, which came into common use 
from 1926 onwards, is now forbidden. The use made of it by Poincaré, 
, Daladier and above all Laval, and the subsequent experience of Vichy, 
have won general approval for this decision. But if the power of 
the Chamber is safeguarded against the executive in this way, it is 
now to be diminished vis-a-vis its own Commissions. The Commission 
recommends that “ the Commissions of the Assembly should be able 
to adopt propositions or draft bills which shall become definitive unless 
one-third of the members of the Assembly shall request discussion 
of them in full session.” This is virtually the emergency method of 
the present Constituent Assembly. The executive power -will be still 
further diminished if the plans for reorganisation of local government 
materialise ; the Commission has voted unanimously for transference 
of the hitherto wide powers of the Prefects, appointed'and controlled 
by the central government, to local elected authorities. Municipal 
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and Departmental Councils would be the two effective organs of 
local government, and both are to be popularly elected. In general, 
then, although there is to be a Chambre unique, the powers of. this 
Chambre are to be offset by a variety of other bodies, producing what 
one critic has called une sorte de polysynodie parlementaire. In so far 
as these other bodies are to be directly and popularly elected, or 
powerfully influenced by party organisations, and in so far as provision 
is made for a referendum on constitutional issues, the traditional 
French Republican principle of “ the sovereignty of the people ” is 
well maintained. ' 

One further proposal, completely new in French political life, 
has raised a storm of protest in the Press. This is the draft of a so- 
called “Statute of Parties,” whereby political party organisations 
will.be given official recognition by the State, and granted’a privileged 
position in return for specific responsibilities. It was carried by twenty- 
two votes to eighteen, being supported by the Socialists and the 
` M.R.P. but violently opposed by the Communists and the Radicals. 
It is designed ostensibly to prevent the growth of a single-party 
system, and to compel the publication of a party’s financial resources 
and so prevent the old corruption and sinister influences on parties. 
But it is accused of attempting to fossilise the present party system 
, and infringe democratic freedom of association. Members would have 
to submit to party discipline and could even be unseated for dis- 
obedience. Measures to limit expenditure at elections and to meet 
election expenses out of public funds would neutralise the present 
superiority of the Communist Party in funds and discipline, and are 
likewise strenuously resisted by that Party. Fear of the Communists 
is perhaps the strongest cement binding the other parties together ; 
it is a fear which will do much to colour the constitutional arrange- , 


- ments of the future. 


When the old year ended in France, amid severe arid even worsening 
material conditions, these startling and unorthodox constitutional 
. projects evoked less general interest than the plans for material 
reconstruction. Once the nationalisation of the Bank had been com- 
pleted (the full text of the law was made available to English readers 
in France of December 14th), the next urgent problems were the 
devaluation of the franc and the nationalisation of electric power. 
’ At Christmas the government decreed that the franc be valued 
not; as had been fixed eighteen months previously, at 200 to the pound 
and 50 to the dollar, but at 480 to the pound and 119-20 to the dollar. 
The decision, reluctantly taken but inevitable, will facilitate foreign 
trade and trade agreements, and simply recognises reality. Mean- 
while the internal decline in the purchasing power of the franc had 
caused a serious crisis. All wages have tended to lag behind prices, 
in the present conditions of scarcity, but the wages of public officials 
and State employees, never large, had lagged particularly far behind. 
Organised into the powerful Cartel of Public Services, the two million: 
railwaymen, teachers and civil servants threatened a strike in December 
unless their demands for increased pay and pensions were granted. 
The government maintained that their demands would mean an 
additional annual expense of 32 million francs and that national 
finance could not bear so huge an additional burden at present. M. 
Pleven, the Minister of Finance, made compromise concessions which 
the Cabinet supported and, after timely intervention by General de 
Gaulle, the Cartel accepted. A strike of all the public services would 
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have not only paralysed French recovery but would have spread to 
industry and produced an intensely ugly situation. It would have 
weakened France’s international position still further at the critical 
moment of the: Moscow Conference. . 

The nationalisation of electricity supply, for which a bill has been 
prepared by M. Marcel Paul, the Communist Minister of Industrial, 
Production, involves the overhaul of an industry which has recently’ 
suffered badly from the failure of hydro-electric power caused by 
prolonged drought. Severe cuts in domestic. supply, lighting and. 
above all industrial production have been imposed. It remains: 
to be seen whether nationalisation will do anything to remedy shortages. 
which have been primarily due to misfortune and to the destruction: 
of war. It is part of a wider plan to overhaul French industry which 
is being prepared by. the recently created ‘‘ National Planning Council,” 
whose chairman is M. Jean Monnet. This Council consists of General 
de Gaulle, the ten most important Ministers, fourteen scientists and. 
technical experts, and a considerable number of industrialists and 
trade union officials. Its function is the “ modernisation and industria! 
re-equipment of France,” but its powers are only advisory, and it 
cannot itself execute policies. Its concern will be primarily with 
determining priorities and co-ordinating the labours of government 
departments which at present often overlap: though if any compre- 
hensive and coherent plan is produced it will be with the assistance 
of this body. 

The coming of the New, Year sees France still in a very early 
stage of transition to more stable political and economic life. Com- 
pared with the mighty tasks to be done, perhaps little has been 
achieved; but considering the short time which has passed since 
the elections, a surprising amount of agreed reconstruction has been 
started. The measure both of achievement and of future labour is, 
as it has been throughout, the so-called “ Resistance Charter.” This 
programme of reconstruction, originally drawn up as long ago as 
March 1944 by the National Council of Resistance, was later sub- 
stantially adopted by all the major political parties before the general 
elections of October. It'is the basis of present co-operátion between 
parties in the French government. The first half was concerned 
with plans for liberation, and now has purely historical interest. 
The second, half, which completely represents the spirit of democracy 
in France to-day, has enjoyed curiously little attention, or even 
quotation, in the English Press. I therefore propose to add a trans- 
lation of the text of this second half, as the touchstone of French 
achievement so far. It is the modern “ Declaration of Rights.” Two 
final sections, dealing with educational and colonial reforms which 
are unlikely to be tackled by the present Constituent Assembly, are 
omitted. C 


The representatives of Resistance proclaim that they have decided to 
remain united after liberation : 


1. In order to establish the provisional government of the Republic 
formed by General de Gaulle to defend the political and economic inde- 
pendence of the nation, to re-establish France in her power and greatness, 
so that she may fulfil her universal mission ; 

2. In order to supervise the -punishment of traitors, and action taken 
against all those, in the realm of administration and professional life, who 
have come to terms with the enemy or have been actively associated with , 
the policy of collaboratiénist governments ; 
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3. In order to ensure, the confiscation of the property of traitors and 
traffickers in the black market, the taxation. of profits of war and gains 
made to the detriment of the nation during the occupation, the confiscation 
. of all enemy property, including shares acquired since the armistice by the 
‘Axis governments and their nationals in French colonial enterprises of 
every kind, and conversion .of these shares into an inalienable national 
patrimony ; BO a y 

4. In order to ensure the establishment of the broadest democracy, . 
by the restoration of universal suffrage, complete freedom of thought, 
of conscience and of expression; freedom of the Press, its integrity and 
independence of the State, plutocracy and foreign influences; freedom of 
association, of meeting, of demonstration ; inviolability of the home, and. 
secrecy of correspondence ; respect for the individual and absolute equality 
of all citizens before the law. 


Economic REFORMS. 


I. The setting up of 4 true economic and social democracy, entailing 
the eviction of the great economic and financial feudalities ; 

2. The rational organisation of an economy which will assure subordina- 
tion of private interests to the general interest, and which will be free-from 
professional dictatorship set up in the image of the Fascist States ; 

3. Intensification of national production along lines determined by the 
State after consultation with the representatives of all elements in produc- 
tion ; 

4. Return to‘the nation of the great monopolies in the means of produc- 

tion, the power resources, mineral wealth, insurance companies and large 
banks ; . ; 
~ '5. The development and maintenance of co-operatives for the production, 
buying and selling of agricultural and industrial goods ; 
' 6. Right of access, in the framework of business, to the functions of 
management and administration for workers possessing the necessary 
qoa tficatons, and participation of the workers in the direction of economic 
ife. . . 


SocrAL REFORMS. 


1. The right to work and leisure, particularly by the restoration and 
improvement of labour. contracts ; 

2. A considerable readjustment of wages and a guaranteed wage-level, 
and measures ensuring security for every worker and his family; - 

3. Aguaranteed national purchasing power by stabilisation of the currency ; ' 

4. Restoration, in its traditional freedom, of independent trade. unionism, 
endowed with extensive powers in the organisation of economic and social 
life ; i 

5. A complete plan of social security, designed to ensure for all citizens 
the means of subsistence when they are no longer capable of work, and 
with the right to administer it assured’ for representatives of beneficiaries 
and of the State ; 

6. Security of employment, regulation of conditions of hiring and firing 
workmen, restoration of workshop delegates ; i 

7. Raising and preserving the standard of living for workers on the ~ 
land by a policy of remunerative agricultural prices; and generalising, 
‘whilst improving, the experiment of the Office du Blé by social legislation 
according agricultural wage-earners the same rights as industrial wage-. 
earners, by a system of insurance against the hazards of farming, by the 
‘establishment of a just law of rènt and métayage, by facilities for young 
peasant families to acquire property, and by carrying out a scheme for 
‘farm equipment ; j g ` à 

8.. Old-age pensions, compensation for accidents, and allocation of grants 
and pensions to the victims of Fascist terror. ` 
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Thus will be founded a new Republic which will overthrow the régime 
of base reaction instituted by Vichy, and which will give democratic and 
popular institutions the effectiveness of which they were robbed by cor- 
ruption and treachery before the capitulation. Thus will become possible 
a democracy combining effective control by popular representatives with 
continuity. of governmental action. 
i ; i ' Davip THOMSON. 


' RECONSTRUCTION IN HOLLAND. 


HE Dutch are a proud and self-reliant people, but for five years 
| they have been subjected to German occupation. What effect 
has this terrible experience had on their minds? This question 
cannot be answered properly by anyone who has spent only a few days 
in Holland, but even in so short a time one learns something of the 
difference between their attitude and ours. 
We have suffered much, but they have been through something of 
a very different kind from any troubles of ours. Like us, they have been 
bombed, but also their land has been fought over, and ours has not. 
And they have been a conquered people, we have not. They have known 
what it is to oppose vainly the advancing flood of barbarism, and to live 
under the will of conquerors whom they not only hated but despised. 
For they despised the Germans, both for their brutality and for their 
stupidity. As one Dutch lady said, “ The Germans were terribly 
anxious to be taken for gentlemen, but they were too stupid to under- 
stand that no one will take you for a gentleman if you only behave 


` + decently when it gives you no trouble to do so.” 


Long subjection to the Germans has bred in the Dutch a bitterness 
which is rare over here. Only the most level-headed can remember that, 
after all, the hated Gestapo were not typical of the whole German 
people, and that some Germans were less infected by the Nazi poison 
than others. Of course, under pressure, the Dutch admit that some 
Germans were decent enough. We were told, for instance, of an officer 
who was billeted on a Dutch family and insisted on sleeping in the cellar 
so as to cause as little trouble as possible. But most Dutch people 
speak of the Germans only with contempt and loathing. How could 
they do otherwise? They have seen with their own eyes the brutality 
that we have only read about in the newspapers. Had we suffered as 
they have suffered, no doubt most of us would be as sweeping in our 
judgment as most of them have been. , Had we in our own village szen 
the Gestapo seize twenty boys, line them up, and shoot them in the 
presence of our children as a reprisal for the killing of one German, 
leaving their bodies in the street for a day as an example, we shculd 
find it difficult to be detached. But we have not experienced this kind 
of thing, and so it is easy for us to preserve a more or less balanced 
attitude. And on the other hand it is, no doubt, natural for them to 
fear that the British and Americans will treat Germany too leniently. 

The Dutch proudly claim that only about 1 per cent. of their popula- 
tion actively collaborated with the Germans. It is difficult to know how 
to draw the line between active and passive collaboration. The mass 
of the population obviously had to co-operate with the Germans to a 
large extent. Factory owners, who were often engaged on frustrating 
German instructions or in actual underground work, were at some 
times providing the Germans with goods. The Dutch, people naturally 
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loathe the proved collaborators ; and anyone at large who is suspected 
is likely to have a bad time until he is safely in protective custody. In 
‘one concentration camp (sinister phrase) some thousands’ of suspected 
persons were awaiting trial at the rate of ten cases a day. A number of 
‚children, who had been taken to Germany and brought back, were held 
‘in this camp to protect them from their schoolfellows until they could 
be proved innocent, and (more difficult) disinfected from Nazi ideas 
picked up in Germany. We saw a detachment of proved “ National 
‘Socialists’ with shaven heads being marched through the streets: 

It is difficult for the foreigner to write about this violent feeling against 
the Germans and the collaborators without either seeming unimagina- 
tive or betraying his own convictions. If I had been through the’same 
horrors as my Dutch friends, I should probably feel as bitter as they do. 
But with very real respect for their opinions, I remind myself that 
intensely emotional experiences do sometimes cloud judgment ; and 
that, while undoubtedly great firmness is needed in dealing with the 

' Germans and their collaborators, the liberal attitude, and the Christian 
attitude, too, which so many Dutch people profess, do involve a real 
forbearance even,toward malefactors. It is only fair to add that those 
of our party who went into a concentration camp for collaborators were 
much impressed by the genuinely humane spirit in which the inmates 
were treated.. 

Subjection to tyranny tends to have one’or other of two contrary 
effects, or a mixture of both. It is likely to result either in slave- 
mindedness or in unruliness. The Dutch certainly show no sign of 
having turned servile. Nearly everyone we met seemed to have been 
at one time or another “ underground,” or working in league with the 
resistance movement. The head of a factory. saved cloth from the 
Germans by filling the lift shaft with bales, and giving out that the lift 
was out of order, so that the doors had to be kept locked. A housewife 
and her seventeen-year-old maid undertook to help prisoners in the 
local concentration camp, smuggling letters in and out, arranging that 
prisoners who were being moved by train should be met by their 
relations on the journey. This sort of thing would not have been possible ` 
had not the great majority of railway officials and Dutch police been 
entirely willing to co-operate with the underground movement. Since 
most people were engaged at one time or another on forbidden activities 
of one sort or another, most people lived-in fear of arrest. In one house, 
where the husband was suspect, it was his custom, if ever the door bell ` 
rang at night, to slip into hiding. His wife then changed the bed-clothes 
lest the Gestapo should find the bed still warm. 

The main strength of the resistance movement was, of course; the 
mass of young men who had gone underground to avoid being sent to 
work in Germany, and the university students who refused to swear 
allegiance to the conqueror in order to be allowed to continue their 
studies. I was told that at Leyden, before the university was closed by 
the Germans, 90 per cent. of the students.joined the underground 
movement rather than sign the document promising allegiance. These 
young people were the executants of most of the daring acts of sabotage, 
‘but some underground work had to be planned and carried out by 
older persons in responsible positions, who had therefore to live a 
difficult, double life. 

For instance, publishers, while working in the open, were also able to 
carry on a surprising production of clandestine literature. Underground 
newspapers were. mostly typed sheets summarising radio news which 
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was picked up at great risk by secret listeners. We heard many stories 
of precious wireless sets buried in gardens and brought out secretly in 
time for the news. Each newspaper was passed from hand to hand, and 
in many cases copied tenfold by each person receiving a copy. This sort 
of work naturally involved the loss of many lives. 

The clandestine books, of which we saw a very interesting exhibition, 
were surprisingly well produced, in admirable lay-out, and in many 
cases on excellent paper. We learned that it was sometimes actually 
easier to use good paper from pre-war stocks than to use inferior paper - 
which was more closely watched by the authorities. These slim volumes 
were produced in editions of fifty to two hundred copies, and sold at 
the equivalent of £1 a copy or even as much as £5. Many of them were 
collections of verse by young poets of the underground movement. 
Poetry seems to have satisfied best the need for concentrated expression 
` and economy of paper. There were also a surprising number of transla- 
tions from English and French writers. I saw Wilde’s Ballad of Reading 
Gaol, a volume of Blake’s poems, Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyám. There 
was also a volume of Bronté sonnets in English, edited by a young 
Dutch poet. Often the Dutch writers disguised themselves with 
pseudonyms. One of these was “ A. Nonymus.”’ Sometimes, the cover 
and title-page were themselves a disguise. Under cover of Also sprach 
Zarathustra was concealed something less pleasing to the Germans. 

One of the main problems that faces Holland to-day is the untamea 
energy of its young people. Boys who have been brought up to a life 
of constant danger and the need for resourcefulness cannot change 
overnight into docile citizens. During the occupation the young were 
encouraged to do everything possible against the Germans. Lying, 
cheating, stealing, murdering, were all praiseworthy. No doubt the 
young to-day realise intellectually that the new Government deserves 
support, but habits of sabotage and sedition cannot be outgrown over- 
night. Again and again we heard of the difficulties that parents were 
having with their children, and of the restlessness of the young people, 
who could find in peaceful conditions no satisfactory outlet for their 
adventurousness and energy. On the famous Atlantic Wall, the German 
coastal defence, we met two lads in blue overalls, carrying rifles and 
wearing the armlet of the Civil Defence. They were guarding the mine- 
strewn area from intruders. Formerly they had been in ‘the resistance 
movement, and now they had secured the next best job. Many young 
people long to leave the country, to see the world. Many hope to go to 
the Dutch East Indies, or anywhere, so long as they can get away from 
a land where life, they fear, will be dull, humdrum, cramping and 
uncomfortable. 

Certainly Holland to-day offers no attractive prospect to the young. 
It is said that there is no longer any actual starvation, but food is very 
scarce. Cigarettes, apart from those made from native Dutch tobacco, 
which is poor and very expensive, can only be obtained from visitors. 
A single foreign cigarette is said to be worth two or three shillings and 
is therefore a handsome tip. We even heard stories of girls selling 
themselves to Canadian soldiers for a few cigarettes. A child stole his 
father’s gold watch and sold it in the street for five cigarettes. This sort 
of thing naturally horrifies the older generation, but it would seem to 
be an inevitable result of the breakdown of society. And perhaps the 
war-damaged generations are not simply depraved, but groping for 
new values. 

The young people find the lack of communications very oppressive. 
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Almost all the railways are still out-of action. The only means of travel, 

- for those who have no official occasion for travel, are hitch-hiking and 
bicycling. The roads are lined with people smilingly asking for a lift.’ 
- A few bicycles have pneumatic tyres, some have only one tyre, and 
very many have no tyres at all. Sometimes the front wheel has gone, 
and the little wheel of a'child’s fairy-cycle takes its place. The food . 
problem is aggravated by the lack of agricultural machinery, most of 
which has been taken away by the Germans, along with herds of Dutch 
cattle. Great fertile areas have been flooded. Rather surprisingly, no 
resentment: is expressed against the R.A.F. for breaking the dykes of 
Walclieren to flood the Germans out of the island, or even for wrecking 
a large part of The Hague by mistake. After all, say the Dutch, mistakes 
will.happen ; and the R.A.F. certainly achieved some wonderful pin- 
point bombing, for instance on the building where the Gestapo kept 
their records of suspected persons. 

The difficulty of reconstruction has been increased’ by the damage 
done to the ports by the Germans in pursuit of their policy of destroying 
everything before they left. Holland’s trade was mainly a transit trade 
between Central Europe and the rest of the world.. Most of it was with 
Germany, and is not likely to flourish again if, as seems likely, the 
German standard of living is forced down to a very low level. Alto- 
gether, it is not surprising that many young people in Holland are 
wanting to escape from a country in so dire a plight. 

But the Dutch are a proud and patriotic race, and the occupation 
seems to have made them more so. They justifiably respect themselves 
for their record, without being self-complacent. They show none of that 
touchiness and truculence that, in some peoples who have suffered 
conquest, may spring from a secret sense of inferiority. And though the 
very young may be restless, and eager to emigrate, most adults, one 
feels, are determined to, get down to the job of reconstructing their 
country. In flooded Walcheren and shattered Arnhem, which is still 
littered with wrecked tanks and lorries, and throughout the battle 
areas, there is an immense amount to be done. Everywhere the cry is 
for the tools to do the job. ‘“ Tools” must be taken to include agricul- 
tural machinery, safety pins, bulldozers, mending wool, railway 
equipment, sewing needles, soap and paper for periodicals and books. 

Holland cannot be restored to prosperity without a great deal of 
very rigorous planning and discipline; but the Dutch have emerged 
from the occupation with an intensified passion for individual liberty, 
and a vivid realisation that planning may result in totalitarianism if 
liberty is not jealously guarded. What will be the solution ? 

Thad a very interesting talk with Mr. D. J. von Balluseck, editor of the 
Amsterdam Handelsblad, a paper which is now in the act of reappear- 
ing. He spoke of a new movement for what he called “* personalistic 
socialism,” which means socialism with-its eyes firmly fixed on the goal 
of developing human personality. The great danger of pure liberalism 
is that it may emphasise individualism at the expense of community ; 
on the other hand socialism’s danger.is that, though its concern is 
rightly with community, it may sacrifice individuality and degenerate 
into totalitarianism. Of course true community involves the develop- 
ment of individuals in personality ; but emphasis on planning and 
social discipline, though necessary, sometimes leads to a‘neglect of the ` 
importance of personality. A movement which gives due attention 
both to individuality (or personality) and to community may well 
prove to be the next forward step in the development of social thought. © 
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There is some reason to believe that alike on the Continent and ir 
Britain this movement is gaining ground. Mr. von Balluseck is muck 
exercised about the restlessness of Dutch youth. He fears that unless 
some positive value can be found to fill the vacuum created by the 
occupation, the young people will go badly adrift. Perhaps they will 
‘be fired by the ideal of.creating a new society based on personalistic 
socialism. Indeed, I suspect that throughout Europe the young are 
already, on their own account and in their own unconventional way, 
moving in that direction. 

We were told that the occupation had made many people turn to 
religion, and that the churches were more frequented than before the 
war. German brutality evidently made people more conscious of the 
fundamental values. I asked whether the, new interest in religion 
included belief in Christian doctrines or was derived simply from the 
passion for right human relations. On this point my informers did not 
agree, some insisting that people had found Christian doctrines necessary 
as a support in evil times, others strongly denying this, and claiming 
that the-new and vital religious feeling was wholly undoctrinal. If this 
last view is true, the effect of the war seems to have been much the same 
in Holland as in England. : 

_ Political opinion in our country has been moved by the War far to 
the Left. I have the impression that in Holland, at any rate in the 
semi-official circles with which we were mainly in contact, political 
opinion is still some way behind our own. In some quarters there seems 
to be almost as much fear of the ‘‘ Bolshevik bogy ” as was rife in this 
country before the war. But the situation of the Dutch to-day is bound 
to foster socialistic feeling, which, of course, was strong in the under- 
ground movement. During the war all parties were united against the 
Germans, but already a cleavage is appearing between those who wish 
to “ go back to 1939 ” and those who demand a fully planned socialist 
economy. I understand that the Queen, herself conservative in sym- 
pathy but well aware of the trend of events, has turned a friendly ear 
to the leaders of the resistance movenient. Thereby she has shocked 
some of her supporters, but has shown great shrewdness. 

After the long winter of the German occupation, Dutch thought may 
well pass through a very rapid springtime, overtaking our own more 
‘leisurely development. This process can be helped if the people of 
Holland are put in touch as quickly as possible with contemporary 
thought in Britain. I do not suggest that they have merely to absorb 
our ideas. Far from it ! They have probably a great deal to teach us. 
Probably in many of the former occupied countries there has been a 
mental ferment which we shall take long to appreciate. In conversation 
with some young people, for instance, I sensed a much fiercer and mcre 
single-minded passion for the values of individuality and freedom than 
is common in Britain ; yet at the same time a clearer recognition that 
without drastic planning Holland could not recover. 

It is difficult to realise how isolated the Dutch have been during the 
occupation, and indeed afterwards. Even to-day there are few radio 
sets and no proper newspapers. Consequently many people are sur- 
prisingly ignorant of affairs in other countries. Many seem quite unin- 
formed about the impact of the war in Britain. The atom bomb, too, 
seems so far to have failed to produce in Holland the psychological 
reverberations that have so deeply disturbed other peoples. The Dutch 
are certainly eager for news, particularly of Britain. Indeed, their 

‘admiration for us is rather embarrassing. At a party where Dutch 
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writers came to meet us I was soon surrounded by a group of young 
poets and journalists clamouring for information about the present 
state of literature in our country. Whom did I consider the best modern 
poet, the best novelist, and so on? Books long familiar to all readers 
over here were unobtainable in Holland. I undertook to send copies of 
several books to Dutch friends, and I feel that a concerted move should 
be made to ensure that as many English books,as possible should be 
sent to Holland as soon as possible. The regulation that no book 
weighing more than eight ounces may be sent is obviously fantastic; and 
ought to be abolished. 

At present it seems likely that American literature will become far 
better known than ours all over the Continent, simply because our books 
are so difficult to obtain. Yet the contribution of Britain to the life of 
the world in the future must be mainly cultural. Though we can no 
longer be the workshop of the world, nor the mightiest imperial power, 
calmly maintaining our Pax Britannica, yet culturally we have perhaps 
a very important part to play, both as a liaison between Russia and 
America, and as a crucible for the brewing of a new set of social and 
religious ideas. We are sufficiently detached from Europe, and yet 
sufficiently implicated with Europe. We have the right “ distance,” in 
the zsthetic sense. But to make full use of our opportunity we'need to 
form much closer contacts with Europe, and particularly with the Dutch ` 
and the Scandinavians, who are mentally and traditionally so closely 
related to us. For some time to come the cultural rebirth of Europe will 
depend on the intercourse of the Northern Democracies and France. 
To say this is emphatically not to imply any hostility to the mighty. 
and alert Russian people, with whom I, for one, desire the closest 
possible co-operation and intercourse. A Western European block 
organised against Russia would be disastrous. But Western Europe has 
still an important contribution to make to human thought and feeling. 
And in this contribution the new social temper which is emerging in 
France and the Northern Democracies is an important factor. Let us 
hope that our Government will do all in its power to help the people 9r 
this island to play their new part. 

OLAF STAPLEDON. 


IMPRESSIONS OF YUGOSLAVIA. 


OR a monthat the end of last year I travelled nearly three thousand , 

miles through the country in Europe that is most assiduously ` 

watched by the Big Powers. I went, in the uniform of an accredited 
British “ war” correspondent, alone, except for a driver, precisely 
where I chose. I spoke to whom I pleased. I was supplied with official 
permits (always concluding with the words, “ Death to Fascism— 
freedom to the people ’’) to visit states or towns specified previously 
to the appropriate government department in Belgrade. I was pro- 
vided with army officers as guides only at the beginning of the journey, 
from the Austrian frontier to the capital of the new republic. Then, 
acting on behalf of United States officers and N.C.O.s of a film unit 
with whom I had been allowed to travel from Prague through Vienna 
and Graz, I requested official assistance as our jeeps and lorry had to 
cross emergency routes often consisting of a painful succession of pain- 
inflicting holes, ruts and tragedy-telling trenches. I saw promptly all 
the senior ministers and officials I wanted to meet, with one exception, 
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and this was not the fault of the leader concerned but of overwhelmed, 
inexperienced secretariat staff, unused to the swift evaluation of claims 
by visiting foreigners. My travels from Belgrade were undertaken in 
motor cars or jeeps readily provided by a British official at the head- 
quarters of U.N.R.R.A. Transport in a country lacking taxi-cabs or 
private cars had been refused, promptly and categorically, by the 
British Embassy, which has three Daimlers and countless jeeps ; the 
latter are often to be seen carrying British soldiers and their local women 
friends. The journeyings included visits to southern Serbia, where I 
did not find any evidence whatever of the existence of an army. totalling 
60,000 or 70,000 supporters of the quisling General Michailovic, 
recently discovered by the representative of an American news agency. 

I was frequently stopped by Yugoslav officers and soldiers and asked 
to show my “ Legitimacia.”” When I became weary of the procedure, I 
would tell the driver to smile and say, “ I have presented the papers 
eleven times to-day already—do you wish to see them for the twelfth 2” 
The observation generally brought a laugh, a wave of the hand and the 
words, “ Please proceed.” l 

Occasionally I was at the wheel, and in those instances the sentry who 
signalled me to stop the jeep saluted when he recognised the uniform, 
and waved me on without any further formalities. The details may 
appear pointless, but are given because of the remarkable experiences 
that are said to have befallen so many travellers in Yugoslavia, includ- 
ing persons normally permitted to enjoy diplomatic privileges. More- 
over, I cannot claim to have been arrested once, or to have been “held” 
for two minutes, by Osna, the secret police. I did not suffer, at any time, 
the slightest discourtesy. Indeed, the hospitality offered everywhere, 
including a luncheon party organised by a notable general in a few 
minutes on the highway on election day, November 11th, was almost 
overwhelming. 

Frequently, in city hotels, I felt ashamed to eat magnificent meals of 
goose or duck, caviare or filleted salmon, chicken or veal, when I re- 
membered the “ diet ” of men, women and the few miraculously sur- 
viving children in the forgotten villages of distraught Bosnia, cut off 
by lack of transport. I recalled the lethargic ‘faces of the boys in 
Mostar, who seemed too weary to show enthusiasm over my offer of 
biscuits, cheese and chocolate from the superabundant American 
military “ K ” rations. The boys glanced distantly at my driver and 
myself, as if we were visitors from fortunate Mars. Enjoying, for the 
first time in a fortnight, the luxury at the Argentina Hotel, Dubrovnik, 
of hot water in a bathroom of Claridge’s standard, I again felt suddenly 
ashamed. For I remembered the war widow I had watched earlier that 
day outside Sarajevo ; she was “ tilling ” with an axe the field by the 
side of her “ home ” in a trench. The roof was a sheet of corrugated 
iron, supported by three large stones. Her meals and those of nearly 
three million others in the starvation belt adjoining the Adriatic consist 
largely, if not wholly, of bread provided by U.N.R.R.A. and cooked 
maize. Unexampled war ravage, transport shortage, bad harvests and 
various reasons that may one day shame certain nations into tears, 
explain the starvation of many of our courageous allies this winter and 
last autumn. ; 

The outstanding impression of a country a little larger than Great 
' Britain, with an estimated population of 15 million, was that it had 
been battered by remorseless enemies for four years by sub-human 
Nazis, terror-loving Fascist bullies, vicious Chetniks (Serbian quislings}, 
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sordid Ustachis (Croats of the same brand), Slovene White Guards, 


Vlasov’s brigands, who preferred the uncertainties of fighting under the - . 


Soviet quisling to the known horrors in German camps for Surviving 


Soviet prisoners. I saw poverty and want within a few miles of towns - 


that I scarce:-believe exist elsewhere in Europe. Yet when I passed. 
through the meticulously kept aerodrome near Belgrade and thanked 
the courteous but reputedly hypersensitive officials for their efficiency 
and help, I felt a strange sense of elation. I recognised that I was leaving 


a country in which the majority of- people live by the fire of fanatic - 


devotion to the new freedom, who do not mind the material sacrifices 
they have to undergo now and in the near future, maybe for years, who 
toil gladly for twelve hours daily. I thought of the women who have 
volunteered to cut timber in return for meagre food allowances, so that 
sleepers urgently needed by the railways of the republic be available in 
time for spring reconstruction. l RS 

Here and there I was told by a few people who have lost power, 
wealth, and real hope of the return of the luxurious yesterdays about 
their fears of the new régime, of their hatred alike of Partisans and of 
Communists. But in many more hores, in country lanes, in the streets 
of small towns, in isolated villages, I saw the light in eyes that has made 


an indelible tapestry; drawn a vital picture, of new conquerors. Boys: 


and youths, elderly dreamers, have all survived to witness the miracle 
of achievement of power—by peasants, by workmen. In Belgrade shops 


and elsewhere I saw the silent witness of the tragedy that accompanies ' 


so sudden a change—the offer for sale of the treasures of last night’s 
well-to-do, now seeking cash to buy food. But I confess I was frequently 
astounded at the freedom to attack the present form of government 


exercised by the tastefully dressed, carefully manicured, well-perfumed, - 


silk-stockinged daughters and mothers of the old aristocracy, reclining 


languorously on unspoilt French settees and brocade design-covered - 


chairs—within a few minutes’ walk of Osna detention barracks. My 
uniform had convinced them that I must, naturally, favour the plan 


for immediate armed intervention by the Western Powers, either : 


America or Britain, or both, against the régime, preferably before the 
much-discussed atomic war ‘opens against the Soviet Union. These 
people took obvious and understandable advantage of a comfortable 
past that had enabled them to acquire knowledge, or a smattering, of 
several, foreign languages. But I should be forgetting my duty did I 
not add that a surprising number of permanent and passing members of 
the Western communities in the country retail gratuitously, glibly, any 
feasible, and more often every inconceivable, tale about the acts or 
omissions of the newly evolved administration. 

It has been said sometimes by the untravelled and audible that most 
politicians in smaller European countries fit the nation’s size. My 
-experience in Yugoslavia does not support the theory, far from it. 
Indeed, I was constantly humbled on hearing in detail of the stupendous 
obstacles overcome by revolutionary Yugoslavia’s new leaders, of 
battles against local quislings and'foreign invaders. I learnt of the dark, 
long, unrelieved years of daily and nightly terror, privation, imprison- 
ment, torture, awaiting the chiefs of the Partisan armies. Most stimu- 
lating of the statesmen I saw was the vice-premier, M. Edward Kardelj 
(the “j” is not sounded). His cream-painted office was set off by two 
water-colours of country scenes and the portrait of Tito. Small hands, 
carefully trimmed ; gold pince-nez, blue and white tie, well if loosely cut 
dark grey lounge suit, neat black shoes and unassuming brown mous- 
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tache, all fitted into a calm picture., He thought aloud over the problems, 
pitfalls, possibilities ahead. It is said that he shares authority with Tito. 
We had a competent interpreter, but after a while dispensed with his 
services, the vice-premier’s acquaintance with German, and mine with 
Russian, having discovered several instances of excessively vigorous 
telescoping. About half our conversation, which lasted three and a 
half hours, was thus “ ditect.”. “ Social changes are necessary in many 
European countries, particularly so in Yugoslavia which was for many 
long years ruled by divers dictatorships. Moreover, the people were 
not only deprived of their democratic rights, but also subjected to the 
most backward forms of social exploitation. Thanks to the victory of 
the democratic forces in the war, Yugoslavia has been placed in a 
position to carry out the essential social reforms, by democratic means, 
in the interests of the broad masses of the people and of'social progress 
in general. If the people of Great Britain will realise that the path 
taken by Yugoslavia was the only possible one, they will thus only 
assist the growth of democracy in our country. Yugoslavia had never, 
' since the end of the last war, known democracy ; one anti-democratic 
_ dictatorship was followed by another. There is no doubt that the anti- 
democratic groups inside Yugoslavia place all their hopes on obtaining 
help from abroad. So long as their hopes are given encouragement, 
they will attempt to resort to destructive methods. Our main effort 
is directed towards the rapid: economic recovery of our country, to 
show our people, by results achieved in this field, the strength of 
democracy. We wish to create the conditions for the final settling 
-down and normalising of affairs in our country. It is for these reasons, 
as well as to help ensure the peace of the world, that Yugoslavia will 
endeavour to strengthen friendly relations above all with the Allies 
and the peace-loving nations. Our friendship with the U.S.S.R. is 
known. But it would be a mistake to think that, because of this 
friendship, Yugoslavia is neglecting her efforts to establish friendly 
ties with Great Britain and the U.S.A. On the contrary, she desires 
it very much. At the same time, however, our peoples expect the people 
of Great Britain and the U.S.A. to understand our vital interests and 
the needs of the present time.” 

In Prince Paul’s former home, the White Palace near Belgrade, I 
watched the six superbly cut chandeliers as Marshal Tito spoke, the 
bright lights illuminating the one heavy stone on his ring. The Alsatian 
with cut ears glanced at me from a few feet. The thick hair is greying 
slowly, but the uniform fits perfectly and the Marshal looks about 42— 
though he was born twelve years earlier. My eyes descended from his 

. black horn-rimmed. glasses to the three rows of decorations as he 
thought of an answer to my questions. His greatest pleasure at home ? 
It was, he replied readily, to see the unity between the people who 
struggled together to build the country and now welded the various 
peoples of Yugoslavia into one. That was the state’s greatest achieve- 
ment. His major sorrow? He realised that a whole generation had 
been lost, and the Yugoslav people had no expérience in administration, 
would have to be trained by the Government to put first-things first. 
His greatest happiness as he considered Yugoslavia abroad? “ That 
will be when we get Trieste, when the whole question of Trieste is 
settled.” His greatest sorrow, externally ? “ The worst thing for me is 

. to know of the untruths told and written about the country ; that the 
position of Yugoslavia is not understood, although our people have 
given so much, all our people have sacrificed so much.” The Marshal 
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laughs heartily, with no visible suggestion of restraint. Dusk was 
falling as I left with the English-speaking Minister of Information. 
The Marshal shook hands, while the dog studied me with fresh interest. 
Sentries outside the Oriental, square-roof palace and down the road - 
with its many young trees presented arms. 

* Outside my hotel three Soviet engineers, majors, accompanied by a 
private, invited me to join the ring of Yugoslav civilians and soldiers, 
men and women, for a popular local dance. To the astonishment of my , 
driver I left the pavement. The Russians told me they enjoyed their 
work of rebuilding the famed bridge in Belgrade. “ It is glorious to be 
here after all our wanderings in Europe, after Berlin and Vienna, 
Budapest and Bratislava, Bucharest and everywhere else. The Yugo- 
slavs are people who understand our language, treat us as brothers.” 
That evening I spent with Yugoslav intellectuals. The toasts were to 
Anglo-Yugoslav friendship, to the better understanding of a' small but 
important country’s struggle for a new life. Surnames were abandoned 
within a few minutes. I was grateful for the privilege of understanding 


, ‘the languages of my hosts, for their words were of the kind that last. 


Their pleas were for the moulding of Europe into a smaller group of 


_ men and women, who seek life’s riches through work, culture and peace. 


‘GEORGE BILAINKIN. 


RUSSO-TURKISH TENSION. 


OLITICAL demonstrations by students and other young persons 
Pee common enough in the Arab countries of the Middle East. 

The students of Cairo and Baghdad, for example, are easily 
mobilised, twice as easily aroused to violent enthusiasm upon national- 
istic issues, and—after a march up and down the town—as easily 
induced to return to their homes or their cafés. Demonstrations by 
Turkish students are altogether less common and therefore a great deal 
more significant. Early last December, reports were received from 
Istanbul of disturbances by groups of Turkish students, who, according 
to the Ankara correspondent of the Tass news agency, carried anti- 
Soviet placards, employed anti-Soviet slogans, and did material damage 
to the offices of left-wing periodicals. An official statement issued in 
Ankara denied that these demonstrations -had ‘anything to do with 
politics, left or right ; they were, so the statement went on to explain, 
merely an assertion of thé rights of Turkish youth. Early in January, 
however, the students of Ankara, taking up positions in front of the 
tomb of Kemal Ataturk, left no doubt about the reason’for their ' 
demonstrations. Condemning Russian claims upon Turkish territory, 
they signified in no uncertain terms their intention to resist Soviet : 
aggression by force of arms. It is reported that the police—in Turkey a - 
strong and well-organised body—could do nothing to break up the 


assembly. At about the same time Sarajoglu, the Prime Minister, 


delivered a vigorous speech in which he not merely described Russia’s 


’ claims as unjust and impertinent, but expressed his country’s firm 


resolve to defend her territorial integrity, if violated, with all the 
means at her disposal. Á ; 

Those who know Turkey at first hand, and have come away with a 
respect for the Turkish people and a concern for their country’s welfare, 
are not likely to under-estimate the gravity of the situation in which, 
through no fault of her own, she now finds herself. During the war, it 
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must be admitted, her attitude provoked almost as much criticism | 
from her friends as from her enemies. Her late declaration of war, 


prompted chiefly by a desire not to be excluded from participation in 
the San Francisco Conference, aroused no more enthusiasm among the 


Turkish people than among the Alies, at whose request they were 
signing on the dotted line: ‘The explanation is simple. For sentimental 
as well-as for practical reasons, Turkey, while abhorring Nazism and 
welcoming the frustration of Germany’s aggressive ambitions, especially 
in Eastern Europe, dreaded nothing so much as the complete annihila- 
tion of her old ally Germany. She could see absolutely no sense in that. 
According to the Turkish viewpoint, Europe without Germany meant 
Europe a prey to Communism. e could see nothing but danger in 
that. Consequently, although official opinion (and there is no other 
coherent body of opinion in Turkey) remained throughout the struggle 
. consistently sympathetic towards Britain and America, and although . 
the Turkish Government resisted extreme German pressure in days 
- when the Allied cause seemed all but lost, Turkey could never bring 
herself wholeheartedly to believe that the war, in spite of its proximity 
to her borders, was in the fullest sense her war, simply because her own. 
national security was by no means guaranteed by its successful issue. 
She was not afraid to fight; but if she fought she preferred that it 
should be against an enemy that really threatened her national exis- 
tence, rather than against an enemy whose power to threaten had 
already been reduced to a shadow. 


At first sight it is difficult to understand why, after the good begin- 
ning made in 1921 with a Treaty of Friendship and “intimate co- 
operation ” signed in Moscow, usso-Lurkish relations should have 
undergone Such steady and consistent deterioration. The preamble to 
the. Treaty spoke of “' sharing the principle of brotherhood of nations 
and of the rights of the peoples to self-determination, and confirming 
the solidarity which unites them in the struggle against imperialism.” 
Even allowing for the proverbial rhetoric of preambles and other 
-official declarations, that seems promising enough. And not merely. 
was Soviet Russia the first great nation to recognise Ataturk’s new 
government, but, by sending arms for use against the Greeks in 1922, 
she helped materially to bring the Turkish Republic into being. More- 
over, Russian engineers and technicians did excellent service in building 
factories in Turkey (such as the enormous plant at Kayseri), thereby 
helping an essentially agricultural nation to take the first step towards 
industrialism. As to frontier disputes, it seemed that the Treaty of, 
Kars, signed on October 13th of the same year as the Treaty of Moscow, 
had settled the problems arising therefrom as satisfactorily_as.cauld be 
desired. Finally, when the Mutual Assistance Treaty was signed 
between Britain and Turkey in 1939, Sarajoglu, then Foreign Minister, 
insisted upon the insertion of a clause releasing Turkey from all 
obligations that might involve her in a conflict with the Soviet Union. 
And later on, when there was some reason to anticipate a German 
ultimatum to Turkey, Russia issued a declaration to the effect that 
should Turkey be attacked she could count upon prompt Russian 
assistance. , 

Why, then, the mounting tension, the savage radio attacks from 
Moscow, and now the drastic claims of territory ? One explanation 
may be that, just as Hitler forbore to exert pressure upon Poland 
while Pilsudski was alive, so Russia deferred a settlement with Turkey 
(whatever that might consist of) during the lifetime of Kemal Ataturk. 

VoL. CLKIX. . 6 
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In the case of Ataturk, the foreign potentate had to deal not merely 
with an extraordinarily shrewd and calculating diplomat but>with a 
kind of volcanic force, capable of galvanising the dour Anatolian: 
peasant to fanatical zeal and exertion, and striking terror even into 
fellow-dictators such as Mussolini. Ismet Inönü, the present ruler of 
Turkey, has shown himself to be no mean diplomat and can boast of a 
successful military career as Ataturk’s Chief of Staff; but in spite of 
his patronage of education and other social services and his paternal 
attitude to his people he lacks the dynamism of his predecessor and 
also much of the latter’s reforming zeal. In certain respects, too, he 
has incurred the resentment of certain sections of the people, first by 
the introduction and later by the belated abandonment of such 
stringent measures as the Varlik Vergisi or property tax, the unequal 
application of which caused much real distress to those non-Moslem 
Turks against whom it seems to have been principally directed. Always: 
ready to scent reactionary influences and to pose as the champion of 
oppressed minorities, Soviet propagandists took full advantage of this 
popular unrest to denounce the present Turkish régime as incurably 
Fascist. And for some months past, Russia’s attention has been con- 
centrating upon those areas adjoining the eastern frontier, such as‘ 
Kars, Ardahan and Artvin, which, because they were detached from 
Russia at a time when the Soviet régime was comparatively weak, are- ' 
now represented to have been forcibly “ seized ” by Turkey-and thereby 
deprived of those democratic liberties which incorporation in the Soviet 
Union would presumably have brought them. f 
Without describing Turkey’s policy towards her own minorities as 
wholly satisfactory and just, we can say quite definitely that as regards 
the frontier regions upon which Russia at present has her eye there 
never was any question of forcible seizure, though Turkish forces had, 
in fact, entered Kars early in r921. The Treaty of Kars, which was 
concluded in October 1921 between the Free Turkish Government and 
the Caucasian States, followed—and therefore was designed to come 
«within the framework of—the Moscow Treaty to which I have referred. 
It was no hastily patched-up agreement between groups of revolu- 
tionaries anxious to establish a temporary modus vivendi. There was 
nothing temporary about it : one of the clauses, in fact, arranged for the 
lease of the port of Batum to the Republic of Georgia for a period of 
ninety-nine years. And as to the Soviet Union being weak and helpless 
and unable to hold its own, what about Turkey herself, groaning under 
occupation by several European powers, lacking a stable government, | 
rent with civil war, and as near to anarchy and collapse as at any time 
in her history? The Soviet charge is ludicrous. f . 
The idea of deprivation by force originates, it would seem, not s 
much from the circumstances in which the Treaty of Kars was signed 


as from those attending the conclusion of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
between Germany and Russia in 1918, according to which Russia was 
obliged to relinquish Kars, Ardahan and Batum, towns which Turke 
had ceded to Russia in 1878* The severity otthe Treaty of Brest. yof Brest- 
itovsk is something for which, as we know, Russia has never forgiven 
Germany and Takey, which as Germany's ally Paid kon its 
` provisions, is thus still made to share some of the odium. It is true 


that before the Soviet régime was stabilised in the Caucasus and 
Turkestan, Enver Pasha, inspired by the idea of Pan-Turanianism, 


a Tt is interesting to recall that during the Crimean War Kars was defended heroically 
by an Englishman, General Fenwick Williams. : ` 
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engaged in extensive revolutionary (or counter-revolutionary) activities 
in that region, taking command of the ‘‘ Basmachi ” uprising of 1921-2 | 
and finally losing his life in the endeavour to set up a Turkish Republic 
of Greater Azerbaijan. Russia has not forgotten that escapade of a 
desperate and disappointed man, though she seems to be paying him 
the compliment of imitating his project, beginning first with Persia. 
Nor were:the Nazi-inspired Pan-Turanian agitations that took place in 
Turkey in 1944 calculated to allay Russian suspicions. But, in a sense, 
these movements and ideas serve to disprove the case against Turkey, 
whether presented officially by the Soviet Government (which I do not 
recall that it has been) or unofficially by a group of Georgian Professors, 
which is the latest gambit. From the racial point of view Turkey has 
far stronger ‘‘ claims” to the Azerbaijan region—supposing that she 
was so foolish as to advance them—than Russia has to the large stretca 
of land, now defined as extending as far as Giresun on the Black Sea 
coast and Erzerum inland, which she declares to form an integral part 
of her territory. Incidentally, it is difficult to see how the Soviet Union, 
as distinguished from “ Russia,” can lay legitimate, claim to any foreign 
territory, whether in Iran, Poland, the Baltic States, or Finland ; for 
the frontiers of the Soviet Union are ideological rather than geographical, 
and by her own admission these hinterlands are ideologically opposed 
to her own. Hence, presumably, the perpetual “‘ threat ” they present 
to the U.S.S.R. . 

If Turkey is attacked by the Soviet Union (and I hazard the sug- 
gestion that the aggression, if committed, will be made in the name of 
a particular republic or group of republics), what will she do? She will 
fight. Let there be no mistake about'that. In spite of their reputation 
for belligerence, the Turks are quiet, home-loving people, wishing above 
all to go about their business unmolested ; but I know from experience 
extending over the past four years that, even if it is a question of taking 
on the whole Soviet Union single-handed, the Turks will range them- 
‘selves behind their President to a man and to a woman. If they lack 
weapons, they will fight without them—they have done so before ; ii 
their towns are demolished, they will take to the hills, where indeed 
- great numbers of them are more at home; and if their country is 
overrun or occupied they will organise such violent and ubiquitous 
guerilla warfare that the life of the occupying forces will be rendered 
one prolonged misery. The Soviet armies will find in Anatolia none oi 
the spoils of occupation that they have gathered in the Balkans ; their 
life, even if undisturbed, will be hard and grim. The Turkish peasant, 
with his remarkable capacity for endurance on very short commons, wili 
make it a hell. And he is prepared to go on making it a hell for as long 
as his enemies care to put up with it. If necessary, Turkey can mobilise 
two million trained soldiers; and although the disparity of forces 
would still be very great and the suffering appalling, the attacker might 
well think twice before committing himself to a venture which, even if 
ultimately successful, must drain his already depleted resources of arms 
and men to a dangerously low point. 

"E. W. F. TOMLIN. 


THE FUTURE OF THE SOMALIS. 


NE of the headaches of the Commitiee of Foreign Ministers— 
Q= the moment in suspense—who are to draw up proposals 
for the disposition of the Italian colonies in Africa, is the future 
of Italian Somalia. The Somalis altogether are a problem of govern- 
- ment. They are fierce Moslems, a nomad people, rent by tribal feuds, 
unwilling to settle in villages or towns, unable to govern themselves, 
and intolerant of foreign rule. During the latter part of the nineteenth 
century they were divided between four states. The three European 
Powers, Great Britain, France and Italy, occupied portions of the 
East African coast where the Somali tribes pastured their flocks and 
herds, and Ethiopia under the Emperor Menelik restored to her 
Empire the province of the Ogaden, mainly inhabited by the Somalis, 
and the Arab Emirate of Harar, which also was inhabited mainly by 
Somalis. Like the Ethiopian Amharas, the Somalis were derived 
from South-Western Asia. They crossed the Red Sea in the Middle 
Ages, and they took a leading part in the struggle between Moslem 
and Christian which was waged in Ethiopia from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth century. 
It is notable that, when the Portuguese explorers first established 
‘contact with the mysterious kingdom of Prester John, which they 
identified with Ethiopia, they sought permission to establish a church 
‘and a fort on the Somali coast. And they received permission from 
the Ethiopian king, who said: “ The town of Zeyla [now in British 
Somaliland] is a port of large provision for Aden and all parts of 
Arabia. Those lands have no other favour, except what comes to them 
from Zeyla.” It was not, however, till the nineteenth century that the 
European Powers established a foothold on that arid coast occupied 
by the fierce tribes. The British were the first to move. In 1840 the 
East India Company made an agreement with the Somali Governor 
.of Zeyla to cede an island off the coast for a harbour. The Company 
was interested to have a port of call on the passage round Africa to 
India. The first European to enter Harar, then a sealed Moslem city, 
and to explore the Somali lands was Sir Richard Burton. Ninety 
years ago he made his way there, disguised as an Arab ; and believing 
that it was British destiny to bring order and civilisation throughout 
' the Dark Continent, he urged the Government to occupy and rule 
the Somali coast. In a preface to his book, First Steps in East Africa, 
published in 1856, he wrote: “ “ Peace was the dream of the wise ; war 
was the history of men. The English of former generations were 
celebrated for gaining ground in both hemispheres ; their broad lands 
were not won by a peace policy.” Egyptian Khedives, assuming the 
rights of the Turkish Sultans, exercised some-control over a few ports 
on the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean ; and the British Government 
for a time did not respond to Burton’s appeal. But when, after the 
Mahdi’s revolt in the Sudan, the Egyptian garrisons were withdrawn, 
they did extend British protection to a number of Somali chiefs, and 
so bit by bit formed the colony of British Somaliland. The French . 
followed suit. They established their protection over the chiefs of 
Obok, and then by purchase and persuasion extended their territory. 
They acquired Djibouti on the Gulf of Aden as a place of call for their 
ships going to the Far East, and they formed the small and arid 
. colony of French Somaliland, of which the area is only 9,000 square 
_ miles, and the population 40,000, partly Somali and partly Danakil. 
l 
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The Italians were the last in the Somali field. With British support 
they established themselves in the territory called Benadir, on the 
Horn of Africa, which had been evacuated by the Egyptians, and 
then acquired areas to the south which had been subject to the control 
of the Arab Sultan of Zanzibar. They built a modern city, Mogadishu, 
round the Arab fortress and port, and sought to settle Italians there ; 
and more enterprising than the British and the French, in the early 
part of this century they made a beginning with scientific agriculture 
and irrigation. 

Menelik of Ethiopia, about the same time as the first European 
occupations of the coast, extended his rule over Harar in 1887. Steadily 
penetrating to the south Ras Makonnen, the father of the present 
Emperor Haile Selassie, completed by 1897 the conquest of the Ogaden 
province, which reaches to the borders of the Kenya colony. Some 
thousands of Somalis, however, are left within the borders of Kenya. 
The Somali nomad tribes paid no attention to the demarcation of 
frontiers between Ethiopia and the three European Powers. The politi- 
cal frontiers, so far as they were concerned, were fictions on the map. 
In times of drought each tribe would seek a watering place outside 
its area, and inevitably there were constant border raids. From 
1901 to 1920 the British and the Italians in their coastal colonies had 
to face a serious revolt of their Moslem protected subjects led by a 
chieftain Abdullah, known as the Mad Mullah. He proclaimed a holy 
war ; and, fora time, we had to abandon the occupation of all but a few 
places on the coast. 

Little has been done in our colony to settle the Somalis on the soil 
or to develop agriculture. The mass gf the natives, who number 
500-700,000, are still nomadic, and reputed to own 1,500,000 camels, 
2,500,000 ‘sheep, 2,000,000 goats and 300,000 cattle. Two places 
have a settled population and are centres of administration: the 
open port of Berbera with 30,000 inhabitants, and in the interior 
the oasis of Hargeisa with 15-20,000. The Italian colony was far the 
largest in‘area, and it was extended after the first world war through 
cessions by the British and the French. We gave up the territory 
of Jubaland, around the river of that name, with the little 
port of Kismayu. The Italian Somalia in the end embraced nearly 
200,000 square miles, with a population of 1,500,000 natives and 
nearly 10,000 Europeans. The Duke of Abruzzi developed an area 
by the river of some 18,000 hectares ; but, in spite of the efforts of 
the Fascist Government to encourage colonisation, Somalia’ was 
regarded to the end by the Italian peasants as exile, and its main use 
was as a base for invasion of the more attractive, Ethiopia. 

In the second world war the Italians for a short time, less than a 
year, occupied British Somaliland. But in 1941 they were driven helter- 
skelter not only out of that territory but out of their own colony. 
Ethiopian patriots had their part in the military operation, and the 
British R.A.F. distributed from the air a proclamation of the Emperor 
Haile Selassie to the native peoples: “ I have come to restore the inde- 
pendence of my country, including Eritrea and the Benadir [part of 
Somalia], whose people will henceforth dwell under the Ethiopian 
flag.” The Italian colony, however, and also the Ethiopian province 
of the Ogaden inhabited by the Somalis have been since 1941 under a 
British Military Administration. They have been linked up for purposes 
of government with British Somaliland, which has been withdrawn 
for the time from the Colonial Office to be under the War Office, 
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The Ogaden is treated as a Reserved Area, as ‘were for a time also 


` the frontier areas of Ethiopia neighbouring British and French Somali- 
dand. By the Anglo-Ethiopian Agreement made in December 1944 


between the British Government and the Emperor of Ethiopia, although 


‘the Ogaden remained under British administration, it was expressly 
‘provided that this was a temporary measure, and should not prejudice’ 


the question of the underlying sovereignty. In order to preserve the 
outward signs of Ethiopian sovereignty it is prescribed that, wherever 
the British flag is flown, the Ethiopian flag shall fly beside it, and the 


mining rights in the territory are reserved to Ethiopia and may be 


exercised by her. S 

For the future it is urged that the opportunity should be taken 
of the peace settlement to unite the Somali tribes in all the Somali 
territories under one administration, which would be concerned ‘to: 
advance their well-being and train them for self-government. But 
the question is who should exercise the unified administration and what 
territories should be included ? There is much to be said in principle 


for combining the areas of the three colonies, and so getting rid of. 


the endless inter-tribal troubles which gave rise to international 
squabbles. And in the new conditions of sea and air communications, 
whether in peace or war, the need for the European Powers having their 
own bit of the inhospitable Somali coast is quickly vanishing. But 
would France, or would we, be willing to give up our colonies to the 


‘trustee administration either of the United Nations as a collective 


body, or of a Power chosen by them, not being ourselves? If we 
and the French would play, the solution of an international administra- 
tion would be a valuable experiment. Alternatively, the solution of 
a neutral Power conducting a trust-administration might be acceptable. 
An unexpected proposal has been made by Brigadier Longrigg, who 
was during the war in turn Military Administrator of Somalia and 
Eritrea. While admitting that a United Somaliland would be a good 
solution in principle, he is sceptical about its possibility in practice. 
Failing it, he advocdtes the resumption of Italy’s rule as a trustee 
in her former colony, and the maintenance of the present British 
and French administrations in their colonies. To propose to put 
the Somalis again under Italian rule seems to be contrary to all our 


. wartime declarations and to show an excessive gift of forgetting. 


The pamphlet published last year by the Ministry of Information, 
The First to be Freed, which is a record of the British military 


, administration in Eritrea and Somalia, states that “the Somali 


natives had a positive hatred for their ex-masters,” and that men, 
women and children were forcibly brought from remote places to work 
as serfs on the Italian estates. Italy then should be ruled out either 
for the participation in the collective government of a United Somalia 
or for the administration under the T eareesiip Council of her old 
colon 

On the other hand, the state which, it would seem, should have a 


full part in the administration of the Somalis is Ethiopia. Of the four 


Powers which have divided the rule during the last fifty years, she is 
most kin to them and the nearest in development. She has obviously * 
and incontestably the largest interest in the economic development 
and the social well-being of the territories and the Somali peoples. 
The ‘ports of the Somali coastland, Djibouti, which is linked with 
Addis ‘Ababa by the Franco-Ethiopian railway, and Berbera and ' 
Mogadisha,’ which are linked with her capital and her southern pro- 
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vinces by roads that the Italians engineered, primarily serve her trade.’ 
Though little was done for the social services and education of the 
Somali peoples by any of the ruling quartet, Ethiopia’s record at 
least does not fall behind that of the European States. The fact that 
the Somali are Moslems, and the ruling Amhara class of Ethiopia are 
Christians, is no source of difficulty. For over a quarter of the Ethio- 
pian people are Moslem ; in religious and cultural matters they enjoy 
full tolerance, and religious antagonism does not exist. 

The Ogaden province, then, which was an integral part of Haile’ 
Selassie’s kingdom before the Italian aggression, should be restored 
to Ethiopian administration, unless the Emperor himself and his 
Somali subjects are willing that it should form part of a United and 
Greater Somalia for administrative purposes. It is submitted too that,” 
if that plan of union is approved and realised, Ethiopia should be a 
joint administrator with others of the United Nations. She may be 
relatively “backward in modern civilisation and in administrative 
experience ; but she’has developed remarkably under the rule of her 
present Emperor ever since he became Regent at the end of the first 
world war. Though Italian savagery and the calculated Fascist policy 
of turning the Ethiopians into a serf people led to the killing of most 
of the promising young administrators in the country during the 
wretched five years of Fascist occupation, the Emperor during the four 
years of his restoration has contrived again to strengthen the central 
government, to establish an independent system of justice, to increase 
the revenue so that the budget is balanced without any subsidy, to 
develop agriculture and the social services, and lastly to spread educa- 
tion, elementary and secondary. Young Ethiopians to-day are very 
different from the Ethiopians of twenty years ago. 

_ Somalia cannot for a long time be a self-supporting territory ; and 
Ethiopia would need material help and the guidance of experts in 
order to undertake efficiently increased responsibilities of government 
for the Somalis. But it has been the policy of the Emperor to seek 
such help for his state both before and since his restoration. In the long 
view the interests of the African peoples will surely be served by 
encouraging them to combine in one political whole comprising elements 
akin in origin, tradition and culture, and not by splitting them into 
separate political and economic areas. The feudal Ethiopian kingdom 
of the middle ages comprised the Somalilands. A modern civilised 
Ethiopia, one of the United Nations, should comprise them again. 
Certainly a period of preparation and trust supervision, exercised in 
accord with the principles of the San Francisco Charter, through an 
administration of the United Nations, will be necessary before Ethiopia 
can hope to assume sole sovereignty over all the Somalis. But the two 
principles of the Atlantic Charter, (a) the establishment of a peace 
which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety within 
their boundaries ; and (b) the enjoyment by all states of access on 
equal terms to the trade and raw materials of the world which are 
needed for their economic prosperity, may be met in East Africa by 
the United Nations extending to Ethiopia liberal help and guidance 
in building up an independent United State of Amharas, Gallas and 
Somalis. 
NORMAN BENTWICH. 
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WN the first decade of this century I often left our family estates in 
[i Ukraine, visiting Europe and other countries. Being a young 

boy I lived on the estate, and each year our mother took us to Kiew 
to undergo examinations from class to class at the Secondary School 
(called the Gymnasium). We studied all the year at home and we had 
an English tutor, whilst the other subjects we studied under the 
supervision and help of Russian university students. The majority of 
these were revolutionaries. “They were those who were expelled for 
revolutionary activities from universities, and ordered to live “ outside 
the capitals ” by orders of the Tsarist police. Having to choose the place 
of residence, they chose, on the suggestion of my mother, our estates, 


. earning their living as our tutors. My mother was a very liberal woman 


(a rare exception indeed among the Ukrainian aristocracy), having 
been educated in Geneva, being a pupil there of the famous Professor 
Karl Vogt, whilst my father, being a Guard General, commanded the 
first crack regiment of the Guards of the Russian Tsar. Hence it was 
easy for my mother to use his influence and get the “ revolutionary ” 
students to be allowed to serve their “ exile ” sentence on our property. 
Many of them later joined the revolutionary movement and either 
finally escaped abroad or completed their sentences in exile in Siberia 
or other remote towns and hamlets of North Russia, under the vigilant 
supervision of the local police. Later’ many found refuge in England 
and Switzerland and continued their work from there. This work 
culminated in the Russian Revolution of 1917 and the coming to power 
eventually of the Soviet Lenin Government. We youths during our 
visits abroad went to see our former tutors, and on one of such 
visits I met in Ziirich the future dictator and apostle of extreme 
revolution, Lenin, who called himself then by his proper surname, i.e. 
Ulianoff. 

` The world of political emigrants there, as everywhere else, was a 
peculiar world. The peaceful “ bourgeois ” entourage of Switzerland. 
did not affect them in the least. They lived, slept, discussed, fed in the 
Russian manner, when and how it suited them, in all parts of the night 
and day. The flat I visited struck me as a centre entirely isclated from 
the rest of the world. This world of their own had its own excitements, 


' plans, feuds, sorrows, hopes and joys. Always full of planning, plotting, 


discussing, quarrelling, making up dissensions on questions and possi- 
bilities, all of which would seem absurd to the peaceful, sound, tra- 
ditionally patriarchal, uneventful mind of the freest bourgeois 
citizens of that small cultured country: Switzerland. These political 
emigrants lived, discussed and spoke “in centuries ” on their plans, so 
it seemed then to me, and they had to materialise beyond any con- 
sideration of feasibility in our times, especially as they were concerned 
mainly with a remote, backward country, Russia, then tightly held, 
directed, and ruled by the “ Almighty ” Tsar and his all-controlling . 
Ochrana (secret police), whilst that future Russia was, to the mind of 
those exiles, ‘but a stepping-stone to world revolution. 
That particular period of which I speak was the period of disillusion 

among those many staunch Russian revolutionaries. Fresh in their 
minds was the complete collapse of the revolutionary effort which 
took place after the defeat of Tsarist Russia in the Japanese War of 
1904. .In 1906 the Tsarist Government, after having given to the 


‘nation a slight concession in 1905 in the form of a curtailed parliament 
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(called the Duma), started systematically putting the screw of reaction 
on, and taking back one after the other the rights granted by the 
Tsarist Government to the nation under the demands of the Liberals 
during the revolution of 1905. The Revolution seemed by then to be 
completely defeated, yet all these people in exile seemed to vindicate 
the saying that “ persecuted revolutions and religions never stay 
dormant.” They went on and on, at the risk of their lives, possessions, 
personal benefits and those of their families who stayed behind in 
Tsarist Russia. The flat I visited then in Ziirich was ‘exactly like a 
student’s revolutionary lodging in Russia. An old typewriter was 
ticking off some revolutionary pamphlets which had to be sent 

‘urgently ” via secret channels to Russia, and a rotary machine to 
multiply them stood ready for work. To send them to Russia was not 
an-easy job under the very noses of the secret Tsarist police, who stood 
vigil at the frontiers and in all parts of the Russian Empire, ready to 
arrest, exile or destroy all those “ enemies ” within reach. 

My former tutor and friend Diatloff (later Minister of Education of 
the Soviet Government in the Soviet Ukraine) introduced ‚me to a 
thickly built shortish man, with a rather bald head of a distinct 
Mongolian type, especially noticeable by the slit of the eyes. Lenin’s 
eyes, like two burning pieces of coal, ‘seemed to pierce through you and 
see things which were out of reach of the rank and file. His movements 
were abrupt and nervous (Ulianoff-Lenin was a member of a noble 
Russian family from the Urals, and many of them had much Mongolian 
blood, dating from the Mongol invasions of centuries ago, when the 
Tartar invading Khans occupied Russia and later assimilated with the 
local population, intermarrying with the local nobility). He wore a 
grey worn-out suit, his collar was that of a sporting shirt, with no tie 
on, but disclosing a virile well-built chest with a large head sitting low: 
between the shoulders, giving him the figure and shape of a square,. 
strong but rather undersized man. 

During our talk he walked up and down the packed room, bumping 
into somebody or something, and only from time to time sat on the: 
edge of a big table, having hospitably seated me on the wooden chair, 
one of the very few in the room. I ventured to take the bull by the 
horns after the introduction. Lenin thanked me, and asked me to pass 
his thanks to my mother for helping many revolutionaries by giving 
them refuge, protection, and the possibility to earn their existence 
by tutoring us in the Ukraine. To change that theme I asked him 
about the prospects of success of a revolution in Russia, and pointed 
without mincing my words to the complete failure which ended their 
first effort of 1905. I added that by ruthless suppression the Tsarist 
Government seemed to have eradicated any possibility of such things 

` happening again. Lenin interrupted me: “The greater and the more 
ferocious the Tsarist reaction the better for our future.” After a few 
seconds he added: “ What we should not welcome in the least is 
evolution, but thank God in Russia there are not many liberals, very 
few intelligentsia and they are quantité négligeable, they do not count 
either way. As to the middle class—this poisonous element, that 
hampers all our progress in Europe, is non-existent in Russia.” “‘ That 
is true,” I said, “ there is a thin layer of so-called aristocracy coupled 
with the Government bureaucracy, and the rest are millions of peasants 
and a very small amount, comparatively, of industrial workers—what 
you term proletarians. But how does that help you? ?” I went on to 
point out that a Socialist, still more a Communist régime, was out of 
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the question, when the great majority of peasants and workmen could: 
not write or read. ‘‘ Even the masses in cultured and civilised Europe,” 
I continued, “are not mentally and morally ripe enough to: accept 
and apply the idea of working for the common good. The peasantry 
and proletariat, as you call them, may support revolution, but ‘only to 
‘ acquire more property from the ruling class, not for turning it into 
communal Property. They will not understand and accept your 
principles.” 

Lenin became irritated and ran up and down the room like a caged 
animal, “ I do not want them to understand or accept these principles 
of mine, as you call them. Why? The Tsar rules over Russia with his 
350,000 odd nobility and the masses have to do what they are told. 
Why should I not build up my own nobility—the Communistic Party?” 
“ Good God,” I exclaimed, “‘ such a revolution would mean blood- 
shed. Fifty or sixty millions would perish in sucha blood-bath.” “‘ And 
what do I care for them? ”’ was the reply. “ I will use them only as 
cannon-fodder for the Great Salvation’ of the whole of Humanity, for 
a future cause, the cause of Communism.” His eyes lit up like those 
of an Illwminé, a prophet of a Utopian world to come. “I want,” he 
went on, “‘ to build up a new generation with whom Communism is not 
only a belief, a creed, if one chooses to call it that way, but also a. 
practical programme to be carried out in their lifetime. These present 
generations are no good; they are the product of bourgeois and 
medieval epochs ; what use can I have for them in an ideal world to , 
comé ? ” i 

I longed to exclaim: “ But you yourself are a product of this very 
world you condemn,” but I asked him how he proposed to come to 
power. “ World history,” he replied, “ provides many answers. 
Wars, economic depression, social movements, ‘ haves’ versus ‘ have- 
nots.’ Revolution is a form of catastrophic progress, and the only 
effective one. One cannot make wars and revolutions in white gloves. 
You wait and see. With modern technique wars will grow on an ever- 
increasing scale; not only professional armies will fight, but the 
populations too. It will be war combined with civil wars, and with the 
‘growth of the interdependence even the Okhrana cannot isolate 
Russia. We may fail but others will take our place and come in in- 
creasing numbers. Capitalists in their greed are our greatest allies.” 
“ You talk, Vladimir Ilyich,” I interjected, “ of capitalists as being 
the greatest fools in the world. But capitalism is the power that built 
up this modern world, and do not you think that if two capitalists 
fight for the same thing and material object, they may come to agree 
and say: “Let us stop this squandering of our mutual forces. You - 
buy or take that, I will not interfere ; I will take the other, and you 
must not interfere. The world is rich enough and will suffice for us all. 
Compromise is a great and mighty logical weapon with them.” “ You 
do not know them, Comrade,” he replied, ~and then corrected himself 
and called me by my surname. “ If I get hold of Russia I will make 
them -fight over her. My promises will make their mouths water and 
there will be a scramble to get the benefits I will dangle before their 
eyes.” “But you will not get Russia,” I objected, “ who will follow 
- you? ” “To each according to his taste, wishes, and appetites,” he 
rejoined sarcastically. “ The peasants want land, I will promise it to 
them. I will simply say—go and take it, it is yours. To the workmen 
I will promise ownership of the factories. To the ambitious I will 
promise good jobs according to their professional capacities and. am- 
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bitions. The nobility has degenerated, for the Tsars have made 
them a class of paid servants of the Government. ‘The Army is danger- 
ous, but a first-class international war will help us to round that corner. 
As to the police, they are not numerous, and besides—a policeman is 
necessary to any régime.” . 

“ What about religion and Church? ” I ventured to query. “ Ah! 
there again Tsarist reaction has shown us the way. The Tsars turned 
the Church into a government department. Those who will oppose us 
we will liquidate,” he said with a grim smile. “ The mass of the people 
have long ago parted company from the Tsarist Church and have split 
into sects ; that is no serious obstacle.” He sat on the edge of the table 
facing me with a smile of contentment, as if to say: “ Here you are, I 
have done away with all your objections.” I was very tired, having 
to deal, as I thought, with a revolutionary maniac and a new revolu- 
tionary creed, in which logic was only the cunning instinct of using the 
right method. All means would be used to approach the World Utopian 
Paradise which he was prepared to impose on that great country, 
occupying one-sixth of the globe, inhdbited by forty-eight different 
“nations, different in tradition, history, languages and religious beliefs, 
all in those days under one “ Almighty” God-anointed Tsar of all the 
Russias. : 

I advanced one more argument. I said that the bulk of the popula- 
tion were peasants, and they would see through it and revolt. He again 
got up and walked nervously to and fro. “ That problem is serious 
indeed, but what about the Divide et impera principle? What about 
splitting them into kulaks, middle class, and paupers, and get each of 
them with the help of others?” “ That won’t work,” I remarked. 
“ Wars and revolutions will cause such famines and. privations that 
they will join hands and make you responsible for it, when you will 
have made away with the rich landowners, the Tsar, and his satellites.” 
“No fear,” he. replied. ‘‘ Don’t forget history teaches us that only 
satisfied people revolt, overthrow and demand more, as the appetite 
comes from eating. But those that are underfed think of one thing , 
only : where and how to get a piece of bread. If the latter is secured 
and protected, then they humble themselves to you and do not revolt.” 

We then drifted to international affairs, which Lenin seemed to 
‘envisage in terms of a row increasing in volume and vigour. “ Balance 
of power, indeed,” he laughed ironically, “ that becomes more and 
more a tight-rope to walk on and. will soon disappear. And inter- 
national so-called agreements are only veils for ulterior and opposing 
motives of governments [he never seemed to identify governments 
with the people, as being one whole]. Zones of interest and influence 
only mean that you keep those who are restless under your power and 
we will keep ours. But that will not work, because the suppressed will 
try to free themselves and will look to other powers outside the country 
to help them, and those sooner or later will promise them heaven on earth 
if they join the opposing side.” I saw-clearly that progress was visual- 
ised only as a drastic sequence of all-engulfing world conflicts, and that 
he was decided to use them as means for his ulterior aim of organising 
a Utopian world of happy Communism. He sneered at my suggestion 
‘that people in different countries have different traditions, history, 
‘education, hence endeavours. “ I agree, but those differences we will 
overcome all right. We will turn them into national in form but in 
essence basically communistic. We will use them again and again as 
water to our mill, and this ultimately will lead to the annihilation of 
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national differences.” He was building his own gods and creed. And 
his creed he would enforce by all means, particularly appealing to the 
subconscious until a new generation would be formed to accept it. 

“ You are utterly mad, and you will never, thank God, come to 
power in Russia.” “ We shall see,” he replied, shaking me warmly by 
‘the hand. I came out of that meeting tired; the fresh breeze from the 
lake, the unhurried sounds of peacefully moving people, amongst whom 
‘I was glad to find myself, brought me back to earth. It seemed that 
these peaceful Swiss people appealed to me much more than before that 

meeting took place. With them there was no revolution; it was a 
steady, however slow, progress by evolution, above all towards 
personal freedom, freedom which made it possible for Lenin and his 
adherents to work out unmolested on the hospitable soil of Switzerland 
his creeds and his programmes, which took shape and form later after 
the second revolution of 1918 took place. 

' Now that long years have passed I understand how unwarranted 
was my remark “ You are mad, and thank God you will never come 
to power in Russia.” Life itself straightened out even Lenin’s plans. 
Do not we see to-day healthy patriotic nationalism in the forefront of 
Russia’s endeavours? Do not we see the churches opened again, filled 
with people coming to understand that far above the hand of man is 
the hand of God? Do not we see the materialisation of plans such as 
the three Five Year Plans going ahead, after the interruption of the 
war? Do not we see the accumulation of property in the hands of 
individuals and leaders who at first looked upon private property as 
the greatest of sins? Do not we see many old habits and traditions 
revived and fitted into the new conditions of life of nations and people? 
We see how after epochs of the supremacy of the “ material” or 
“economic ”’ man, and that of the “ war Man,” there comes into being 


a new epoch of a better man possessing a deep religious belief. 
V. DE KOROSTOVETZ. 
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O Michael, Lord of Montaigne, who died some four hundred 

i years ago, we owe the discovery of man in the modern sense of 
the individual man, free of religion, of tradition, of caste, and 
above all (from our point of view) of nationality. Few people to-day 
have the patience or even the time to read his once famous Essays ; 
but even a cursory perusal will soon reveal to the wary what he is 
talking about. His subject matter may be summed up in two of his own 
very characteristic phrases, one dealing with the individual ego 
“ lecteur, je suis moi-même la matière de mon livre ” (reader, I am myself 
the subject of my book) and the other “ chaque homme porte en lui- 
méme la forme entiére de la condition humaine’’ (each man bears within 
himself the whole form of the human condition). On these two pro- 
positions, one dealing with the individual as such, the other with man 
in general, rests the whole philosophy of Montaigne. And of these two 
it is the first (the individualistic and egotistic) which is the more 
significant. For while considering that each man has a “ matiresse”? - 
form in himself which links him up with the whole human race, and 
while insisting also upon the “ ondoyant et čivers ” (fluctuating and 
diversified) nature of this matiresse form, Montaigne in the end always 
comes back to the unique and the individual, and he was the first to do 
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so. There is, in each man, a secret back-chamber of the soul which 
' should be preserved intact and uncontaminated throughout the 
vicissitudes of life. This is his own, his very own, and his duty is owed 
to it first. What connection this doctrine has with the Christian soul 
is a problem which still awaits solution. 

‘ Once we have granted this background to all men there are two 
things in human life that matter and which all education must serve : 
these are the judgment and the will. For the theoretical reason, in the 
sense of metaphysics, or mathematics, or even the discoveries of 
natural science, or indeed any abstract reasoning, Montaigne has no 
use, and it is characteristic that one of his most powerful “ Essazs,” 
The Apology of Raymond Sebond, was written with the express intention 
of throwing scorn on the human reason. On the other hand what may 
be called the practical reason, sound judgment, the calm appraisal of 
pros and cons in concrete instances, the faculty of summing up human 
character, the esprit de finesse which Pascal later talks about—all 
these Montaigne regards as of the utmost importance. And to back 
this up he advocated almost on Stoic lines a most stringent training oï 
the will, a hardening of the psyche both physically and mentally to 
enable man to live and so to judge under the most stringent circum- 
stances. We should not forget in this connection that he lived through 
the worst periods of the French religious wars, and repeatedly went to 
bed in his unfortified castle expecting that'very likely that night would 
be his last. It is not surprising, therefore, that the main temper of his 
philosophy should be a pessimism of the intellect based on his experi- 
ence of the excesses to which religious bigotry could lead, combined 
with an optimism of the will based on a premonition of how men could 
survive. The scepticism of his famous motto, “ que sçais-je ” (What 
do I know ?), derives from his horror at the spectacle of men burning 
each other on account of religious convictions: the optimism of his 
Stoic glorification of the will is his healthy reaction to a dangerous life. 
For as we shall see his Stoicism is not of the “ grin and bear it ” type of 
Marcus Aurelius, but is tinged with an epicurean, perhaps even 2 
Christian, warmth of optimism. 

The Reformation, including the French wars of religion, was the 
aftermath of the great revival of learning known as the Renaissance, of 
which from the purely humanistic point of view Montaigne is perhaps 
the perfect example. He did not just read and learn about the ancients. 
or write massive tomes about their philosophy, but actually re-lived in 
his own life the sort of life which (he imagined, at least) they had lived 
themselves. It is said that for a classical Greek the affection of man for 
man was more important than that of woman for man, and this is true 
also for Montaigne. The affection he bore his one great friend Etienne 
de la Boétie was the great and unique emotional experience of his 
life—far exceeding any love he may have felt for his wife and children- 
If the true Greek philosopher cared more for all time and all places and 
aimed at being an impartial spectator of local disasters, so did Mon- 
taigne, who in his observations on men (not Frenchmen) roves through 
all history and all geography with unequalled impartiality and insati- 
able interest. If the true Greek cared more for this life than for the 
next, and for his own life than for his neighbour’s (other things being 
equal), so did Montaigne, who, while remaining a loyal Catholic 
Christian, none the less maintains a mundane point of view which might 
well shock such a fervent believer as Pascal. In reviewing the Greek 
“ philosophies ” which were revived during the period in question we 
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should remember that not all were equally acceptable. to the pe in 
particular the peculiar age in which the French Gascon Michael lord of 
- Montaigne was living. Aristotle had come to be regarded in-general as 
too mediéval, scholastic and pedantic for popular consumption. 
Plato was too subtle for any except the more refined spirits, and 
Montaigne himself was very definitely of the earth earthy. The 
Epicureans were regarded with a hostile eye on account of their 
“ atheism,” and a too great predilection for their doctrine, at least for 
their metaphysics, was dangerous. There remained the Stoic philosophy 
` and the scepticism of philosophers like Pyrrho, who was really an 
agnostic in metaphysics, and whose ideas Montaigne interpreted in his 
own way. This sceptical point of view in Montaigne boils down to a 
healthy distrust of any dogmatic point of view in matters that demand 
profound thought—and there he leaves it. The proper dogma of any 
man is that supplied by the traditional religion of his country. A man 
should be a sound conservative in such matters. For the rest all that 
practical life demands the Stoic philosophy will provide. In the age of 
civil strife which Montaigne lived in we can see without difficulty the 
point of this argument. 

The two evils which Montaigne regarded as the worst men had to ` 
fear were pain and death, and a large section of his writing deals with 
these two, subjects. Needless to say he found fruitful material in the 
Stoic philosophy which in any case was popular enough in France in his 
day and for a generation or so afterwards, in the works of Charron, 
Du Vair, and even of Descartes and Corneille. Seneca was his great 
model, also Cicero, and the somewhat eclectic encyclopedia which 
the last-mentioned took over from the Greek popularisers, Panaetios ’ 
and Posidonius, both of Rhodes. Tacitus also contributed to this end— 
he being the only author Montaigne could read for more than an hour 
at a time—and along with Tacitus somewhat surprisingly—Plutarchand 
his Lives, lately translated by a friend, Bishop Amyot. Plutarch was, 
` of course, more platonic and pythagorean in outlook than Stoic, but 

the inspiration came from the example of the noble lives which he gave 
in his homely manner, and which thrilled’ Montaigne as it has thrilled 
thousands since, including Rousseau and Schiller. Cato of Utica was 
the Stoic “ saint ”-and some of Montaigne’s most purple passages are 
devoted to him, but powerful as were the attractions of Stoicism we can 
soon‘ see how Montaigne’s own Christian background led him to 
mitigate the Stoic hardness. Greater than Cato, in Montaigne’s 
opinion, was Socrates, and the reason is characteristic. It is not the 
virtue that overtops nature which attracts him, but the virtue which is 
nature—that is the hall-mark of human perfection. Socrates it was who ° 
awaited death calmly and almost with urbanity, who died without 
heroic gestures, dedicating a cock to Asculapius and thus fulfilling 
the last duties of religious observance. It was this sort of virtue which 
seemed to Montaigne the more valuable, probably because it is easier 
to imitate and so likely to become more of a common model for other 
men. So also in the life of Alexander, whom he regarded as the greatest 
‘man who ever lived, he notes with satisfaction the childish fits of 
anger. Our “ great and good ” mother nature shows herself in this too. 
The Stoic attitude towards death and pain then is admired by 
Montaigne, but is also presented to the reader ina more epicurean and 
perhaps even more Christian form. In the case of pain he advocates, as 
-against the Stoics, that one should not hesitate to shriek if the agony 
be too great, since this is the more “ natural ” and hence the more right 
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reaction. True, he adds with some satisfaction, that in his own case— 
and he suffered terribly from the “ stone ”’—he never went further 
than .a moan, never so far as to shriek. With regard to death he puts 
forward no high ideal and only laments its utter inevitability. If it 
were of any avail, he tells us in one of his finest essays, he would advocatz 
fleeing from it even “ under a calf skin,” but he knows too well that 
nothing will help. We must, in consequence, accustom ourselves to the 
thought of it and bear in mind how bravely, how patiently the lower 
classes bear themselves in the face of it., He has a wonderful chapter on 
suicide after the Stoic manner, and while not agreeing openly, it is clea= 
enough, as Pascal was not slow to see, that his thoughts on the matte 
are hardly Christian. The one great consolation which never occurs to 
him, and which should at once occur to a Joyal Christian, are the joys 
of the'next world. 

The reason why they do not is always fee same: the intense feeling 
for ‘the life of the individual here and now, in this world, which is the 
fundamental motif of all Montaigne’s thinking. The gods may care for 
men, as Plato thought, or more likely they may not care, as Epicurus 
thought, but in either case it is man’s job—and a fascinating one—tc 
care for himself. Not that he thinks that the world is hostile : far from 
it: he has the fundamental Stoic confidence that the universe is on 
man’s side, strengthened by his Christian upbringing. But he shrinks 
from an anthropomorphic conception of God ; even of the kind we see 
in the Catholic doctrine of Jesus Christ, second Person of the Trinity. 
For man, as he sees him in the bosom of Mother Nature, born of her, 
and dying with her, subject to her laws, he has a warm and wonderful 
affection and one which gives us the key to his mentality. He saw once 
in Rouen three savages from Brazil and noted their comments on the 
poverty of the lower classes in “‘ civilised ” France. It is a theme which 
passes later through La Bruyére to Rousseau and which is not exhausted 
even now. He loves to talk like the Socrates of Xenophon with all - 
classes of people and honours in them their soundness and integrity. 
He cares little for women and has little use for marriage, but oncé 
entered into, the marriage bond should be kept loyally. Here again this 
is out of respect for the individuality of the woman. He has no use for 
patriotism and loves a Pole equally with a Frenchman. Modern 
nationalism is not yet born, but none the less he is not a cosmopolitan 
and would have no use for the League of Nations. The reason is that he 
loves and respects men, not in the abstract, but in the concrete. And 
there are good men everywhere. 

This brings us to perhaps the most important point of all and that is 
Montaigne’s love of truth-telling. We have seen already what his 
scepticism really means and the reason why the watchword he adopted 
was “ que sçais-je ? ” It lies in his deep awareness of the limitations of 
his own knowledge, together with his suspicions, amply founded, of the 
effect of others being convinced they knew. “ C’est mettre vos conjectures 
à bien haut prix que d'en faire cuire les gens tout vifs.” But his scepticism, 
as we see it in the famous Apology of Raymond Sebond and his praise of 
pytrhonism or systematic doubt, does not lead him, as it might have: 
done, to any contempt of truth-telling ; it strengthens it. Limit your 
knowledge and limit your convictions. Having done this you can 
express yourself freely with all the more sincerity and your candour 
will not do harm. Once again it is the respect for the personal integrity 
of the human individual which leads him to this judgment and which 

- was so badly needed in the world around him. It was a world in which 
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statesmen followed Macchiavelli and in which the pious followed Luther, 
and neither of these, as we know too well, had the slightest respect 
for the human individual : on the one hand the raison d'état which has 
overwhelmed the modern world, on the othér the bigotry of the-monk, 
Montaigne at least saw through all this and some of his finest passages 
are dedicated to the praise, not of truth, but of truth-telling ; like 
Malebranche and Lessing after him, he relinquishes the possession of 
truth.to the Almighty, asking only to enjoy the quest for it. It is an 
essentially modern position and one which in our own time is essen- 
‘tially healing. : 

Montaigne’s influence is perhaps best seen in Shakespeare, who is 
definitely known to have studied him. Quite apart from passages which 
relate directly such as The Tempest (les Cannibales) or Hamlet (The 
Apology of Raymond Sebond), something of Montaigne’s humanistic 
position, his “ catholic ” religious views, his wide tolerance and humour, 
his ultimate doubts and immediate certainties, seem to find an answer- 
ing echo in the English poet Shakespeare. Shakespeare does not 
admire a Macchiavelli, nor a Luther, and the smiling integrity of his 
characters with their “‘ être ondoyant et divers ” as well as their universal 
stamp reminds one continually of the Frenchman. But perhaps the 
greatest service Montaigne did was his emphasis on the nature of man 
as a thing to be developed to its full in all its manifold complexity and 
the education he advocated in support of this. The uomo universale of 
the Italians, with the ideal of complete knowledge in all directions as 
realised in the great Italians such as Michael Angelo, who was poet, 
painter, sculptor, engineer, architect, anatomist, was not unknown to 
the French of Montaigne’s day and was even incorporated bodily in the 
famous satire of Rabelais. But this is not Montaigne’s point of view, 
and his educational system goes deeper. What should be trained in the 
child is not the brain but the whole being, mental, moral and physical, 
and the aim is not a man who knows everything but a.complete man. 
The honnête homme of the century after Montaigne, who indeed is the 
“man ” described by the French dramatists and moralists, is the man 
whom Montaigne described, the human individual with his full indi- 
` viduality developed and so the exact opposite of the expert, the one- 
sided and so “ warped ” human being. La Bruyère remarked later that 
“un honnête homme ne se pique de rien,” while Pascal in a famous 
Pensée expressed his surprise that while reading a writer he was 
astonished to find not a poet but aman. This sort of humanism, which 
remained typical of Western Europe right down to modern times, may 
be in the last analysis an inheritance from ancient Greece, but in 
‘ concrete fact it derives in modern times from Montaigne. His view of 
` the individual is harder and purer than any we have had since and it 
will survive both Rousseau and Hegel (i.e., ‘the anarchist and the 
totalitarian). The individual whose aim is to tell the truth is no small 
ideal in our time and it is Montaigne who will tell us about him. 

F. McEacuran. 
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LESSONS OF THE WEIMAR REGIME. 


HE revival of the German parties with certain modifications | 
| may direct attention to one of the main reasons for the world 
catastrophe. That was the German method of elections by 
proportional representation in such a manner that the elector voted 
only for a party list and’ never for a personality. Thus anybody or 
` any organisation that obtained the necessary financial means from 
any source could put forward a list, and according to the quantity cf 
their propaganda send as “deputies of the people ” men who were 
really nominated by irresponsible managers of party lists. How 
did such‘a situation arise ? In 1918 universal franchise on proportional 
lines was an old demand _of.German progressive policy. With the 
so-called revolution this demand became general. The military and 
the State bureaucracy had broken down; the party organisations 
survived and had to take over the government. The party leaders 
tried somewhat half-heartedly to fill the gap and re-established step 
by step the official and even the military bureaucracies. Every organi- 
sation with a strong tradition dislikes independent personalities. 
The ‘German parties survived the collapse for which they had shared 
_ the responsibility ; they merely changed their labels, and, according 
to the usual German practice of organised jealousy, did their ‘best 
to keep out men who might not be obedient party followers. Thus 
the idea of universal franchise under the proportional system was 
practically transformed into the opposite. The elector could no longer 
vote for any outstanding personality but merely for a party list, on 
which the candidates were nominated by the party caucus. 

The evil influence of the party caucus was often felt elsewhere, 
even when they did not enjoy a proportional system. Hence every- 
where the lack of really great personalities among the leading states- 
men. In Central Europe; however, confronted with all the consequences 
of the present technical world revolution, no country needed statesmer: 
of outstanding ability, moral courage and progressive views more 
than Germany. What happened? The longing of the population to 
get rid of the drab and hopeless muddle of German party politics 
made it an easy prey to skilful propaganda when the mad and mediocre 
personality of Hitler came into the limelight. 

‘Since 1919 the classes which clung to the old military system and 
were longing for its restoration did not observe*that their time was 
past. They were afraid of socialism and liberalism, and were looking 
for the “ man from the people ” who might serve their ends. They 
had not learned the lesson of history, but merely its tricks. They 
wanted as their propaganda manager a man of the working classes 
who had shared during the previous war the privations of the ordinary 
soldier, but was willing to fulfil, even to surpass, all the claims of 
militarist nationalism. As early as 1919 I had been invited by a member 
of the German F.O. to a meeting in Berlin where people like Hitler 
were scrutinised by an audience of former officers, diplomats, professors, 
and others enthusiastic for the military restoration of the “ glorious ” 
German Empire. Later I heard Hitler in the house of a Munich pub- 
` lisher, and when I was asked what I thought about this fellow, I 
replied that this watering-can, pouring out phrases, should be put 
on the nearest refuse heap. Even when his propaganda was financed 
on a bigger scale, in 1921, his prospects for parliamentary elections 
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were rather poor, and not until after his putsch of 1923 did his party | 
begin to try to conquer power by elections. 

With the stabilisation of the currency, and the return to normal 
economic conditions, fewer people were prepared to invést money in 
political adventures, and the militarist propaganda was only financed 
by a few establishments of heavy industry. Even that could not have 
` been done if the French Comité des Forges had not been interested in 
militarist clamour beyond the Rhine. Hence this organisation allocated 
reparation orders especially to those industrials who, like Thyssen, 
were prepared to spend a part of their gain in financing Stahlhelm 
and Nazi rallies, as these demonstrations produced in France orders 
for armaments, Maginot line,, etc. Consequently when at the end 
of 1929 the reparations ceased, German militarism was dying down. 
The nationalist organisations became bankrupt, and the relatively 
peaceful Left swept the country at the elections. 

That was the most critical moment for German militarism. The 
army, despite its small numbers, exercised decisive influence on German 
affairs in the twenties in consequence of the weakness of the often 
changing governments which depended on a host of.parties led by 
mere party bureaucrats. The balance was kept.by the Catholic Centre 
which was split into two sections, one with liberal-socialist tendencies - 
and’ mainly supported by its trade unions, the other nationalist 
section relying on the clergy, Catholic aristocracy and industrialists. 
Now Brüning, who had been a leading member of these “ Christian ” 
trade unions, became the candidate of the Reichswehr and militarists. - 
Supported by the clergy and the blunders of Left party politics, he 
knew how to put the weight of the Centre on the side of nationalism. 
He did not meet with any marked opposition, as the party bureaucrats - 
of the Left did not understand foreign politics or the world situation, 
but were still sticking to obsolete party slogans, and had no practical 
plan for Germany’s future. This they had not been able to use their 
victory at the general elections for any appreciable purpose, and became 
hopelessly confronted with the rising economic crisis of 1930. Certainly, 
there were some deputies of the Reichstag, who had been parliamen- 
tarians before the introduction of the list system, who had studied 
foreign politics and saw that the only alternative to the impending 
return to militarism was close collaboration with Germany’s neigh- 
bours, especially with the France of Briand. These liberal socialists - 
like Dr. Quessel, Strébel, Cohen-Reuss, Jacobshagen, Dr. Levy, had, 
however, no say inside their own party, and were even muzzled from 
speaking in Parliament. The party bureaucracy collaborated closely 
with the State bureaucracy, and most of these “representatives of 
the people” were only too glad to become members of the latter and 
thus entitled to a pension. The reconstructed administration, however, 
was ruled by the Reichswehr and preserved the old respect for the 
military hierarchy. 

No wonder that the German people lost faith in this pseudo- 
democratic government, where any really democratic control not only 
of the administration but even of the party organisations had practic-. ` 
ally ceased, where the collective incapacity of party and State bu- 
reaucracy squabbled hopelessly about minor issues and was incapable 
of coping with the main matters of foreign policy or even of economic 
collaboration with Germany’s neighbours. When in 1930 the Nazis 
_ were financed again—how this was done is still a delicate matter— 

the Reichswehr in consequence accepted Hitler as a partner and 
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reorganised his party on military lines. T) s one-third of the German 
voters became—thanks to the list syste, -an easy victim to Nazi 
propaganda. Not only economic depression, but the longing for a 
personality, for leadership, had procured the success of this demagogic 
madness. Old Hindenburg, old uncle Marx, chairman of the Centre 
party, could not inspire much enthusiasm, and thus many thougkt 
that the loquacious agitator, the man of the people with his blaring 
brass bands, should have a chance. They supposed that the other 
nations, especially benevolent Britain, could not passively look on 
if Hitler and his mad followers should overstep the borders of common 
sense and international decency. 

As early as the twenties it became clear where this exclusion of 
qualified personalities from German politics might lead, and I sub- 
mitted a memorandum to those German politicians who might be 
- interested in a remedy. As so often, beyond platonic approval, nothing 
concrete was obtained. Now when a new basis for a German democracy 
is to be laid, these propositions may be of some value. Elections should 
be selections ; the electorate ought to be compelled to look for person- 
alities and not merely party lists and promises that are mostly forgotten 
after the elections. There is no doubt that in the parliament the, 
deputies will form parties for practical collaboration, but the represen- 
tatives-of the people, the democratic controllers of the administration’ 
and legislation, ought to be independent of a more or less irresponsible 
party caucus which composes the list. The proportional system is. 
reasonable and just, but the selection of the candidates should be 
handed back to the people, and the elector should know whom he 
may commission with this most important task. Thus election meet- 
ings should be convoked not by the parties but by the towns and 
country districts in town halls, schools and other public buildings. 
Every candidate nominated by the signature of 100 or 500 qualified 
‘electors should be entitled to speak at every meeting for a quarter 
or half an hour, in turn by ballot, and also to use the wireless. Every 
district of about 60,000 voters could elect one deputy, and the votes 
polled by candidates who did not obtain a majority in their districts 
should be collected on a general list, in a similar manner as by the 
British Universities. 

The British reader will understand how necessary it is, especially 
in Germany, the country of rigid organisation, to curtail the influence 
of parties. Even British parliamentarism would have suffered if the 
Universities and some other constituencies had not elected indepen- 
dents. The majority of the eminent English parliamentarians would 
have been excluded from their parties if the party itself had not 
preferred to keep them, instead of making them independent members. 
Hence the lessons taught by former German experience should be kept 
in mind when a government on a democratic basis is being created 
there. Certainly there is no general remedy against political diseases, 
‘ but even other countries, like France, might learn from the German 
experience. The education of the elector to select the right people 
as his responsible representatives is not the least necessary task. A 
law might even be introduced to compel voters to be present at one 
or two election meetings. 

F. HEPNER. 
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FREUD : ARCHITECT OF NEGATION. 


-7 AHE psychology of Freud is so familiar to the general public that 
it has inevitably suffered distortion ; but briefly the facts are 


these. According to Freud, matter is the ultimate reality, and ° l 
the mind is a determined energy-system functioning ini two broad'strata,, . 


the conscious and the unconscious. The unconscious, the repository of > 
the instincts, is dynamic and ruthless. The basic instincts are sexuality, 
aggression, and death, of' which the former, the sexual instinct, is the 
most powerful. Normally these instincts are adapted by the conscious 
to the demands of reality ; but if reality is felt to be intolerable, the 
ideas and emotions representing the instincts are repressed into the 
unconscious. Nevertheless, the law of energy demands that they shall 
find expression, and this they do in a disguised form during sleep in 
dreams, and during waking life-in neurosis. The repressed ideas and 
emotions can be brought into consciousness by the interpretation of 
dreams, and by the method of free-association in which the patient 


deliberately suspends control and says whatever comes into his head, `” 


recalling the repressed ideas and the incidents which gave rise to them, 
and thus discharging the emotions they aroused. With the help of the 
analyst’s interpretation he learns to understand himself and is cured. ` 
It will be observed that the foundations of this psychology—atheism,, 
the dark unconscious, sexuality, aggression, and death—are wholly 
negative, and it is upon these foundations that Freud built his system. 
Psycho-analysis is, in the truest sense, a psychological nihilism, a way 
' of negation through the night of the body; and it is this nihilistic 
quality that is the cause of the violent hostility it has aroused in many 
quarters. The psycho-analysts themselves usually say that hostility is 
our natural reaction against being shown up ; but all.psychologies, and 
indeed all religions for thousands of years, have shown man up. It is ` 
_ not the tearing away of the mask but what Freud claimed to reveal 
_ behind it that arouses the hostility. Behind the mask is emptiness ‘and 
night. Though Freud desired to free sufferers from neurosis, and to give 
them the chance of leading.a fuller life, he never defined what he meant 
by it, and it is difficult to see what definition could have arisen from a 
psychology which reduces every human value to its lowest constituent ;, 
but we shall understand something of the negativity of his approach to 
the mind if we consider his temperament. and the climate in which his . 
, outlook developed. Temperamentally he seems to have been pessi- 
mistic in a refined, Epicurean sort of way, and he had in him a good 
deal of the artist. He was an heir to the materialism of his age, “ the 
scientific successor of the great pessimistic philosophers, Schopenhauer 
and Hartmann,” as Flugel puts it, and against this background of a 


`. temperamental pessimism and a materialist environment he built up 


his system. 
Psycho-analysis rests upon the fundamental negation, atheism. God, 
the ultimate reality, the Beloved of the saints and the World Reason of 
the philosophers, is nothing but an ideal parent derived from an 
infantile feeling of. dependence. Matter is the only thing of which we 
. have any genuine experience, and it follows that mind is merely a 
particularly subtle organisation of matter. There is no difficulty in 
seeing how, from this materialist foundation, the determinist con- 
ception of the unconscious arose. In the words of Aveling, “‘ Theoreti- 
cally systematised by Freud, psycho-analytic doctrine is presented as a 
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mechanistic ‘determinism on purely naturalistic lines. Conscious events 
are determined by unconscious ones which never may, or never can, 
come to awareness. . . .’’ The Freudian theory of the unconscious makes 
reason and will the servant of irrational and.dynamic forces. Yet many 
psychologists do not believe that there is such a thing as the unconscious 
' at all. Fink calls the tract of mind usually referred to as the unconscious 
the wnverbalised. Certainly it is impossible to prove that the unconscious 
exists ; but Freud made it an article of faith. In place of God, the 
creator, he put the unconscious, the destroyer. 

For Freud, the main instinct that drives the unconscious is sexuality, 
and it is here that his negativity is most apparent: In a‘sense all 
materialism reduces higher to lower, but Freud’s outlook emphasises the 
lower to an almost perverse degree. His view of sexuality reduces 
human love, both erotic,and spiritual, to the rationalisation and 
sublimation of a mere striving after physical satisfaction. There are 
three main stages of this striving: auto-erotic, narcissistic, and allo- 
erotic. He believed that at an early age the male child shows a tendency 
to desire union with the mother and a corresponding desire to destroy 
the father, the converse being the case with the female child. The 
(Edipus Complex, as he called it when applied to the male, is the 
essence of the psycho-analytic theory of neurosis. Yet, as Fink has 
pointed out, such an explanation is unnecessary. “ Dogs get neurotic, 
but they do not have Œdipus Complexes.” As Pavlov showed, any 
conflict, physical, emotional, or intéllectual, can cause neurosis in 
animals or men, though in man, with his immense.capacity for ideas, 
the field is very great. The Œdipus Complex may play some part in 
human life, though we need not assign to it the prominence given 
by Freud. It is one of the darkest of his negations, reducing parental 
love to incest and murder—for that, in brute fact, is what it amounts 
to. Jung does not regard the Œdipus Complex as basically sexual at 
all: he interprets it as “a symbolical portrayal of the struggle to 
overcome primitive, unadapted and immoral tendencies (e.g. ‘ the 
Old Adam’) and a necessity for a return to the depths of the 
unconscious in order'to gather strength for a new effort ...”; in other 
words, we desire to slay the “father ” (Old Adam) in order to be 
united with the “ mother ” (the unconscious) and re-born. 

Towards the end of his life Freud became increasingly preoccupied 
with the death instinct, and eventually came to regard it as of almost 
as much importance as sexuality. The conception is obscure, but the 
following quotation from Freud may give some indication: “ I have 
lately developed a view of the instincts which I shall here hold to and 
take as the basis of future discussions. According to this view we have 
_to distinguish two classes of instincts, one of which, Eros or the sexual 
instincts, is by far the more conspicuous and accessible to study. It 
comprises not merely the uninhibited sexual instinct proper and the 
impulses of a sublimal or aim-inhibited nature derived from it, but also 
the self-preservative instinct, which must be assigned to the ego, and 
which at the beginning of our analytic work we had good reason for 
setting in opposition to the sexual object-instincts. The second class 
of instincts was not so easy to define ; in the end we came to recognise 
sadism as its representative. As a result of theoretical considerations, 
supported by biology, we assumed the existence of a death-instinct, 
the task of which is to lead organic matter ‘back into the inorganic 
state.” Thus, in a godless universe, and at the mercy of the forces of 
the unconscious, man is torn between the urge to life (sexual instinct) 
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and the urge to annihilation (death instinct). He strives pitifully for a 
little while, then goes out like a candle in the dark. 

- It would seem impossible to build anything of lasting value on such 
vast negations; yet a man of genius,-no matter how negative his 
premises, cannot fail to make valuable discoveries in the course of a 
long practice. Freud was no exception; and among his chief -dis- 
coveries are, philosophically, the Reality and Pleasure Principles, 
psychologically, the effect of the parents, the infantility of neurosis, 
‘and the importance of dreams, and, practically, the method of free- | 
association. : 

The Reality Principle is the name Freud gave to a view of life that 
accepts suffering and change, and is willing to postpone immediate. 
satisfaction : the Pleasure Principle demands instant satisfaction. But 
since the Reality Principle is merely a stoical adaptation of the self.to 
a blind godless reality, as Freud believed, the Pleasure Principle would 
seem to be more logical. In a Freudian universe the fantasies of neurosis 
would be preferable to so-called normality. Nevertheless, the concep- 
tion of the Reality and Pleasure Principles is valuable at a deeper level 
‘than he suspected. The Reality Principle is, in a sense, the psychological 
counterpart of the mystery of original ‘sin and the atonement. 
Christianity is based upon the Reality Principle: other religions are 
based upon the Pleasure Principle and seek, to a greater or lesser extent, 
to escape from the harshness of life. Freud’s Reality Principle is | 
explained in the light of the Cross, just as his idea of the death instinct - 
is completed in the light of the Resurrection. It is certain that without 
a realisation of the Reality Principle, i.e. the willingness to accept 
the common lot of suffering and change, there can be no mental health 


‘—and, be it added, no political health either, since in most cases the 


mass neuroses of revolution and war are caused by an infantile desire 
to take reality by storm. But though the Reality Principle does, to some 
extent, explain normality, it is by no means certain that the Pleasure 
Principle adequately explains neurosis. Egoism, not pleasure as such, 
is the driving force of neurosis. Religion, and above all Christianity, 
has revealed that pride is the basic sin, and Adler showed how this 


truth could be applied to psychology. His principle of the hidden 


striving for power as the basis of neurosis covers the whole field of 
psychopathology in some form or another. Freud's Pleasure Principle 
is really a negative form of egoism, i.e. instead of power, self-gratifica- 
tion is the aim. The Pleasure Principle is valid, but only in the light of 
the wider Adlerian concept. 

Turning to the psychological sphere, we see that the emphasis Freud 
laid upon the effect of the parents (or whoever brings the child up) and 
his insistence upon the infantile character of neurosis are of great im- 
_ portance. They are accepted by almost all schools to-day. Parents are 
‘the first manifestations of active reality with which we come in contact, 
and our subsequent reactions to life are bound up with our relationship 
to them. The nature of the relationship leaves a decisive mark on the 


, mind, and it is possible that in certain cases something akin to the 


(CEdipus myth arises. But there can be no doubt that the infantile 
character of neurosis is bound up with the parental relationship. 
Freud laid great stress upon the interpretation of dreams ; and his 
theory of dreams as the outlet for hidden desires is one of his most 
valuable contributions to psychology. Adler accepted the general 
theory of dreams while emphatically rejecting the sexual interpreta-. 
tion and the assumption of the unconscious behind it. For Adler, 
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dreams are the masquerades, not of sexual desires, but of the hidden 
life-goal, and can be interpreted as such by anyone who has gained 
. some insight into himself. . ; 

In the practical sphere, the method of free-association is Freud's 
most important discovery. The uncensored uttering of one’s thoughts 
is a useful form of treatment ; but Freud regarded it as the only wzy, 
the one royal road to cure. For him, it was an infallible method of ex- 
ploring the unconscious. On the material gathered from the free- 
associations of innumerable patients, he gradually built up his psy- 
chology and then proceeded to use his psychology to interpret the 
free-associations. Allers regards this as petito principit ; but it may be 
said in justification that the circularity is not ‘altogether vicious, and 
that free-association is a legitimate starting-point for mental investiga- 
tion. What is open to serious criticism is the psychology Freud built ` 
up on the material. As a determinist, he meant by free-association not 
freedom as we understand it, but release from organised thought : the 
data revealed were, for him, inexorably determined. But this does not 
follow. Some associations may be purely fortuitous. As Aldous Huxley 
has pointed out, many of the images and thoughts that pass through 
the mind when in a relaxed state are like sparks struck from an anvil 
at random: they are meaningless. Free-association is a useful method, 
but the material that emerges from it can, like dreams, be interpreted 
in an almost infinite number of ways. There can be no proof from free- 
association itself that any interpretation arising out of it is final. Its 
main use seems to be to effect a release of repressed mental energy, and 
at the same time to produce a state of flux in the mind conducive to 
relaxation. It is known that mental conflict, emotional or ideational, 
produces a state of tension in the cerebellum, and it is likely that the 
mere physical act of free-association in a relaxed condition may relieve 
this tension. Again, freé-association has a powerful suggestive effect. 
The patient believes that it is going to relieve him and he is, to that 
extent, relieved. 

Psycho-analysis may give temporary relief and even completely cure 
a particular neurotic symptom ; but it requires something more to 
change a man’s false life-goal with its emotional responses and physica. 
reflexes. Freud expected his patient to leave after the analysis was 
over. He rarely tendered any advice as to the way he should go, with 
the result, as Dalbiez points out, that a man cured of impotence might 
just as well make for the nearest brothel. The same false, egoistic 
life-goal that was behind the neurotic fagade, and which Freud 
ignored, would thus emerge, after the so-called psycho-analytic “ cure,” 
ina vulgar gratification of the senses, instead of in the objective devotion 
and responsibility of marriage. But he could not have offered the 
patient anything to steer by, since he himself seems to have had no 
transcendental convictions save a vague belief in the value of art. 

Psycho-analysis is open to serious criticism from both philosophy and 
science. Freud despised philosophy, and.though he paid lip-service to 
science was more of an artist than a scientist. Philosophically, Adler’s 
system is deeper, Jung’s is fuller and richer. From the scientific stand- 
point Pavlov’s is far more illuminating and; in spite of the materialistic 
limitations from which every scientific approach to the mind suffers, 
it gives us an extremely useful approach to the method of grasping and 
treating the cerebro-neural medium of neurosis. In brief, we may say 
that Adler’s psychology gives the metaphysical basis and origin of 
neurosis, while the psychology of Freud (within drastic limitations and 
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supplemented by the far wider developments of Jung) helps us to 
understand its form, and finally the scientific data of Pavlov and his 
schools helps us to control the cerebro-neural medium in which it is 
manifest. It follows that treatment should be based upon educative 
talks unravelling the hidden life-goal, and supplemented with sugges- 


`> tion and free-association together with a certain amount of physical . 


treatment on behaviouristic lines. The rigid narrowness of the . 
Freudians, and their refusal to co-operate with other‘schools, restricts . 
their power for healing and often makes their methods of treatment 
‘harmful. ; 
‘What is needed in the psychology of the future is a balanced synthesis | 
of all the schools. It is-difficult to speculate on how big a part the - 
psychology of Freud will play ; but we must not forget that the move- 
“ ment by which synthesis-is possible derives from his impetus. For 
Freud put psychology on the map. He was a great pioneer, and much ' 
of his success was due to his originality and literary style. In spite of 
its nihilistic character, there has never been a system more interesting - 
and original, nor, outside pure literature, a more attractive style. He 
made the world think psychologically—an essential need for our time ; 
and he forced men to ask themselves questions vital to human welfare. 
Out of the thesis of the sterile academic psychology of the nineteenth | 
century he brought the antithesis of psycho-analysis with its dark 
negations. But he thereby provoked the synthesis of the future. 
ROBERT HAMILTON. , 


THE FIT AND THE DISABLED. 


HE welfare of the disabled person, whatever may be the form of 
re his disablement, evokes concern in all normal individuals. Any 
measure directed to the alleviation of his difficulties is bound to 
have sympathetic attention. Popular anxiety found expression in the 
Disabled Persons (Employment) Act passed into law early in 1944. On 
the second reading of the Bill Mr. George Tomlinson made his famous 
speech, when he illustrated the possibilities of its provisions by the ' 
example of the man who, having received severe injuries, had been 
fully restored to pursue his former occupation as a burglar. Such cases 
have received special attention in fracture clinics, which have been 
developed on a considerable scale through the Emergency Hospital 
Service established to meet the conditions of war. They have demon- 
strated the advance made in surgical skill during the last twenty years. 
. The work of the Ministry of Pensions, in perfecting the artificial ‘limbs 
provided for the patients, has made a special contribution to their 
return to normal occupations. Nevertheless it must be remembered 
that a high percentage of accidents which occurred during the war 
were not due'to enemy action, and still greater is the proportion 
avoidable since enemy action ceased and:their chief sources are 
industry and the traffic on the roads. However efficient may be the 
treatment services, it should not be forgotten that prevention is better 
than cure and might save the country millions of pounds a year through . 
the loss of man-power. The Act, however, includes all types of disabled 
persons within its purview. In particular, there are those who come 
under the care.of the physician, rather than the surgeon, as sufferers. 
from asthmatic, bronchial and cardiac conditions, which involve 
considerable loss of working capacity in the course of the year. In 
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that category may be included rheumatism in all its forms, which still 
presents a problem for the research worker. 

During the war the need for man-power has revealed possibilities of 
employment to an extent which had been unknown previously. No 
longer, for example, are the blind confined to brush-making or basket- 
making. Employment was found for them in no ‘less than twenty- 
seven categories of engineering. In the past pulmonary tuberculosis 
has been hardly less a handicap to the sufferer than blindness. Ever 
since the establishment of the delightful colony at Papworth he has 
had the hope of a happy day’s work, and the contribution of that hive 
of industry to the war’effort excelled even its previous record. The 
war of the last six years has left its heritage among civilians as well as 
combatants of persons suffering from some kind of mental instability, 
just as did that during the years from 1914 to 1918, although the 
attacks upon this island by enemy action did.not create the mental 
disturbance to the extent anticipated. There had previously been a 
steady increase of cases of neurosis and psychosis, but medical evidence 
is clear that there is no need for it to continue on any considerable 
scale if it is possible to put into practice the policy of full employmert. 

The Act embraces all those persons who may be handicapped in their 
work in life by defining a disabled person to be “a person who onaccount 
of injury, disease or congenital deformity is substantially handicapped 
in obtaining or keeping employment or in undertaking work on his own 
account, of a kind which apart from that injury, disease or deformity 
would be suited to his age, experience and qualifications.” In this 
definition disease is an important word and by the Act is construed as 
including “a physical or mental condition arising from imperfect 
development of any organ.” Whether collecting together various 
groups for treatment in the same institution is desirable is a moot 
point. The man who has lost a limb, for example, may be depressed by 
working alongside a man with a congenital deformity. Mr. Tomlinson 
explained that it was no part of the measure to make provision for 
medical rehabilitation, which comes within a comprehensive medical 
service. But in practice it has not been easy to carry out this limitation 
of functions. It is certainly not evident at the Egham Centre, where 
_ industrial rehabilitation is given for six to eight weeks. That particular 
centre illustrates the difficulty, and it is by no means clear that it forms 
an essential or even desirable item in the main scheme. The difficulty 
of applying Mr. Tomlinson’s proposition can be appreciated from an 
excellent description of the actual method of dealing with the disabled 
in a P.E.P. broadsheet (No. 238): “The successful settlement of 
disabled persons is inseparable from their treatment in the earliest 
stage of illness or injury ; the whole process of restoring ill.or injured 
people to normal life requires continuity in treatment and supervision, 
and entails the use of many agencies—medical, social and industrial. 
Each case requires individual treatment and success is always dependent 
upon the co-operation of the patient.” - 

Perhaps the most important sentence in this statement is the last. 
Everything-depends upon the patient. Not only is there a very wide 
variety of conditions to receive treatment, but there is also perhaps a 
greater diversity of character. Grave doubts are being felt whether 
these well-intentioned schemes have taken that sufficiently into account. 
At the time when the Departmental Committee’s report, upon which 
legislation was based, was published the Central Council for the Care of 
Cripples from its wide experience and knowledge of the subject issued 
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a memorandum in which it was observed.: “ It is a common error to 


suppose that the most important thing about a man with an amputated, 


limb is that he has an amputated limb, whereas in a proper view of the 


case the most important thing is that he is still a man, and still has - 


three intact limbs, together with a brain and other valuable faculties, 
_ all in good condition (if he has been properly treated while in hospital), 
and even his amputated limb has been well-fitted with an appliance, in 
the use of which he has been so well taught that its functions are 
largely restored. Thanks to these remaining qualities and the facts of 
applied physiology his working capacity may be little, if at all, 
impaired.” 
Many a man who can be described as “ physically handicapped ” js 
a far more useful member of the community than others with similar 
_ opportunities who are in full possession of normal physical health. 
Sufferers from diabetes provide a notable example. Their chief obstacle 
in life is not the disease from which they suffer but the ignorance of 
employers and the public generally of the measures available to 
. overcome the physical difficulty and the contribution made by the 
patients themselves to take a normal place in the battle of life. Dr, 
R. D. Lawrence, encouraged by the Halley Stewart Trustees, as a result 
_ of careful investigation came to the conclusion that ‘! most treated 
diabetics are good employees from the health point of view ” (British 
` Medical Journal, November 26th, 1938). The number of distinguished 
-men in various walks of life who are diabetics is convincing evidence 
of his contention. All these physically disabled people may apply under 
the Act of 1944 to be placed on a register which has been established 
under, the auspices of the Employment Exchanges. It is estimated that 
there may be nearly one million persons entitled to be entered upon it. 
It does not necessarily follow that they will wish to be segregated in 
this particular way. P.E.P. quotes some rather remarkable figures of 
the composition of this section of. the community. “ An unofficial 
estimate puts the physical injury group at not more than 25 per cent. 
of all disabled men, and of this the cases of limb amputations are only 
about one-fifth. Disablement due to disease also amounts to 50 per 
cent..and the remaining 25 per cent. are cases of neurosis» Evidence 
shows that it is easier for a physically disabled man after an initial 
period of adjustment to settle down to normal life and. work than for 
one who is suffering from disease or neurosis.’ 
As regards the ex-Service men, who are the primary concern of 


everyone, P.E.P. comes to the conclusion that “ something is going’ 


wrong,” although wherever they are to be found a large measure of 
practical interest is being given to their welfare. In endeavouring to 
survey the numerous agencies contributing in some way to their treat- 
ment and restoration to full activity the impression is gained that one 
of the causes may be that the broth is being spoiled by too many cooks. 
The Ministry of Health and the Ministry of Labour both have active 
departments available to deal with these men and women at various 
stages. Somewhere, but it is not quite clear exactly where, the Ministry 
of Pensions has to be placed in the picture. As a supplementary agency 
concerned with those whose condition only fits them to be in their own 
homes there is the British Red, Cross Society. 

To the examples given by.P.E.P. to support their contention that 
‘all is not well the present writer can add an experience gained at 
random from one hospital. A group of men with various forms of 
severe disablement ‘were within the range of operations of the D.R.O. 
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(Disablement Rehabilitation Officer), who is a representative cf 
the Ministry of Labour and conscientiously carrying out his duties in 
the best spirit required for his job. The men had been discharged 
from the Forces and were pensioners under the care of the Ministry 
of Pensions. Some of them were undertaking training under the 
‘ auspices of the Ministry of Labour. But they included men who were 
not receiving any attention from either of those authorities, although 
there did not appear to be any loophole in the compliance with official 
directions nor failure on the part of any individual. Through the 
personal interest of the medical men in charge arrangements were 
being made for these men to receive training under private auspices 
to provide them with an occupation which they could pursue on 
return to their own homes. Clearly the doctors have been rendering’ 
assistance to the men which, according to the official schemes, was not. 
within their sphere, and yet it was not being given by anybody else. 
This incident enforces, the argument of P.E.P. that the first contact 
with a representative of the Ministry of Labour comes too late. More- 
over, the D.R.O. appears only to become the pivotof the administration 
when the man has taken up his residence within the area of the exchange. 
` The new Disabled Persons’ Committees, which have been appointed by 
the Ministry of Labour, are similarly concerned with the man ‘upon his 
return home. But it is by no means clear how far these committees are 
in a position to deal with the welfare of individuals. Their main business 
relates to the compilation of the register of disabled persons, civilians 
as well as Service men, and disputes which may arise owing to the 
compulsory provisions requiring employers to have a certain proportion 
of disabled persons upon their staffs. In passing the Act into law the 
Coalition Government had in mind the inadequate functioning of the 
King’s Roll on a voluntary basis twenty-five years ago. Employers as 
well as workpeople have progressed in their sense of responsibility since 
those days, and it may be doubted whether the elaborate provisions in 
the new Act are necessary at the present time. Moreover, it contains 
only one contribution, though an important one, to carry out the 
Government’s aim to secure full employment. It would seem to have 
been natural and more in accordance with English procedure to have 
built. upon the foundations already established in connection with the 
Employment Exchanges. By administrative action, however, the 
Ministry are doing something to remedy this defect and thus con- 
tributing towards the fulfilment of the one hope of all disabled men 
and women that they may become and be treated as far as possible 
as normal members of the community. 
C. E. A. BEDWELL. 


A ROYAL LOVE STORY. 


F all the outstanding personalities who have occupied the position 
QO- Queen Consort in English history none is perhaps quite 

sò remarkable as Wilhelmina Caroline, born a Princess of 
the little State of Brandenburg-Anspach, who became the wife of 
the second George of the Hanoverian line. The tale of how on her 
death-bed she implored her husband to marry again and how he 
answered “Non, non, j'aurai des maîtresses,” and her pathetic 
retort “ Mon Dieu, cela n’empéche pas ” is familiar to most of us, but 
the romantic story of her courtship by George Augustus is not so 
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generally known. ‘George and Caroline (as’she came to be called) 
both saw the light in the same year (1693), George on October 30th, 
Caroline on March Ist. Caroliné’s father, the Margrave John Frederick, 
represented the younger branch of the ruling family of Brandenburg 
which subsequently evolved into the kingdom of Prussia. 

John Frederick was twice married and Caroliné was the daughter 


` of his second wife. Her father died when she was three years old, 


and Eleanor, Caroline’s mother, married as her second husband‘ the 


-Elector of Saxony. The marriage was an unhappy one. She was so 


heartlessly treated that she was compelled to leave Dresden and return 
to the dower house of Pretsch, taking her little daughter with her. 
The Elector’s mistress, however, with whom he lived, contracted 
smallpox and died and the Elector caught the disease from her, dying 
himself eleven days later. Two.years after (1696) Caroline’s own mother 
died and her relatives, the Elector and Electress of Brandenburg, took 
Caroline under their wing and proceeded to treat her as their own 
daughter. This Electress, Sophia Charlotte, like her mother the 
Electress Sophia of Hanover who so nearly succeeded to the British 
throne, was a woman of no little distinction. She had moreover great 
personal charm, besides being an accomplished musician and linguist. 
She had been brought up to be broadminded in questions of religion, 
and her husband (soon to become King of Prussia) was proud of his 
accomplished wife and made her a present of the Chateau de Liitzen- 
burg (afterwards renamed Charlottenburg after its mistress) where 
she could entertain her literary, artistic and philosophical devotees 
and where court etiquette was laid aside. French was the usual 


` language spoken at these intellectual reunions. Sophia Charlotte 


claimed to be a votary of the Goddess of Reason and would accept - 
nothing that her judgment disapproved. Her son observed of her 
that she was a clever woman but a bad Christian. It was this sceptical 
intellectual atmosphere that Caroline imbibed in the most impression- 
able period of her youth. She accepted wholeheartedly her adopted 
mother’s point of view, all the more because she found in her a kindred 
spirit as well as an object upon which she could lavish a young girl’s 
ardent devotion and admiration. This devotion was certainly recipro- 
cated, for when Caroline left Berlin to visit her brother at: Anspach, 
Sophia Charlotte declared that she found Liitzenburg a desert and felt 
herself a lost soul. om 
Caroline’s happy home conditions were brought to a tragic end by - 


` _ the premature death in her thirty-seventh year of her adopted mother, 


who went in bleak winter weather to pay a visit to the Electress Sophia 
in Hanover and caught a chill on the way which ended fatally. Caroline 
herself was just recovering from a low fever and the shock completely 
prostrated her. “ Heaven,” she wrote to the philosopher Leibniz, 
himself an intimate friend of Sophia Charlotte, “ has taken away from 
us ‘our adored and adorable Queen. The calamity has overwhelmed 
me with grief and sickness, and it is only the hope that I may soon 


, follow her that consolesme.”” Youth however has wonderful recuperative 


powers. Caroline was now two and twenty and it was thought high 
time that.a husband should be found for her. It was therefore suggested - 
that a marriage should be arranged between her ‘and the Archduke 
Charles of Austria, a proposal favoured by the King of‘Prussia. Caro- 
line’s upbringing, however, had given her a‘ strong distaste for the 
rigid dogmatism of the Catholic Church, and her brother, the young _ 
Margrave of Anspach, encouraged her in her opposition to this match, ` 
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assuring her that she was welcome to make her home with him as 
long as she liked. * 

At this point another possible suitor appeared on the scene in the 
‘person of the Electoral Prince George Augustus of Hanover, destined 
in due course to become George the Second of England. It was the 
month of June and of roses when he put in his unexpected appearance 
at the Palace at Anspach. No halo of.romance such as blinds us to the 
shortcomings of the Stuart dynasty has wrapped itself round our 
Hanoverian sovereigns. Nevertheless, the story of the wooing of 
Caroline by the Prince might well make a page in a romantic fairy 
tale. In the eyes of a sympathetic maiden George might well have 
appeared a far from unattractive personality. He was well set up, 
dapper and spruce, though small of stature, and he had inherited his ` 
ill-fated mother’s large almond-shaped eyes. No one questioned his 
physical courage. Moreover, he was impulsive and warm-hearted, if 
obstinate and self-opinionated, and Caroline’ was doubtless not over- 
critical of an unquestionably ardent lover. It may be added that the 
hero and heroine of this romance were both endowed with the saving 
gift of common sense. Neither of them lived in a world ‘of dreams. 

The Elector George of Hanover, whose jealous disposition interfered 
so much later on with the happiness of the young couple, at least 
acted in this case with a tact and appreciation of the circumstances 
which was-more than might be expected of him. Inspired by some 
felicitous impulse he resolved that in the first instance his son should 
visit Anspach in ‘disguise and find out for himself if the Princess. of 
whose charms and beauty so much had been rumoured could awaken 
and reciprocate his passion. Perhaps the remembrance of his own 

. unhappy marriage made him desirous to spare his son a similar fate: 
The fact at least is certain that every care was taken to preserve the - 
Prince’s incognito on this momentous visit. There was policy as well 
as sentiment in the romantic approach, for it was known that the 
King of Prussia would be opposed to the match. 

Accordingly Prince George Augustus rode out one June night 
attended only by Baron von Eltz, who had formerly been his tucor, 
and one valet de chambre, to.a mysterious destination. The Prince’ 
in this comedy of deception posed as a young Hanoverian nobleman 
travelling for pleasure who had expected to meet some friends: at 
Nuremberg, and, failing to find them, had decided to come on to Ans- 
pach and visit its court. He and his companion presented introductions 
from Count Platen, his father’s minister, commending them to the good 
offices of the Margrave. The travellers were received with hospitality 
and invited to supper at the Palace. Here they took their part in the 
evening’s entertainment, George Augustus making the most of ‘his 
opportunity and leaying no stone unturned to create a favourable 
impression upon the lovely and vivacious Princess with whom. he 
declared afterwards that he had fallen in love at first sight. After 
spending a few days at Anspach the Prince returned to Hanover to 
recount to his father the story of his adventures and to confess that 
for the first time in his life he had lost his heart to a woman. 

Poley, the English envoy at Hanover, may at this point be allowed 
to take up the tale. ‘“‘ The Prince Electoral,” he wrote home under 
date June roth, 1705, “is returned and gone to Herrenhausen. He 
was about two hours with the Elector alone and the Elector’s appearing 
afterwards in good humour at table makes it to be imagined that 
there hath nothing happened but what he is well pleased with. Some 
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with whom I am acquainted are positively of opinion that His Highness 
hath been at Anspach and that he declared his design himself in person 
and hath been very well received-and that we shall soon see some 

effects of it. Others think it is a Princess of Hesse.” But the cat’ 

was not immediately to be let out of the beg. The Elector departed 
to take the. waters of Pyrmont and the Hanoverian Court were left 
guessing. Even the Elector’s mother, the shrewd old Electress Sophia, 
was kept in the dark. The Elector would not trust a woman’s tongue, 

_ and was not his mother a constant correspondent of her niece Elizabeth 

Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans, reputed to be the greatest gossip in 

` Europe? After a brief interval Baron von Eltz was again despatched 
to Anspach, but his destination was once more kept a secret and on 
his return he gave out that he had been on a visit to Nuremberg. 
Even Poley the inquisitive. envoy was mystified. 

__ Fortunately the correspondence relative to the projected marriage 
between Caroline and the Electoral Prince containing the Elector’s 
instructions to his envoy,has been preserved in the Hanoverian archives 
and makes entertaining reading. He is instructed to invent an ingenious 
tale to account for his return to Anspach and to ask permission as a 
special favour to pass a few more days at the Court. His own incognito 
is still for the time being to be kept up and he is to explain that the 
young friend who had accompanied him on his previous visit had 
been unexpectedly called home. Then he must seek an opportunity ` 
of conversing alone with the Princess and say to her privately when 
no one is within hearing that he had matters of importance to bring 
to her notice and certain proposals to make which he hoped would . 
not prove disagreeable to her. He must therefore, beg her to name a 
convenient time and opportunity to grant him an interview alone in - 
such a manner as to cause no comment. At this interview the envoy 
was to explain the ‘identity of his “ young friend,” and say that the 
Electoral Prince had been so much impressed by the reports of the : 

‘ Princess’s incomparable beauty and menial attributes that he arranged 
to appear incognito and have the honour of seeing and speaking with 
her -without her being aware of his electoral rank and station. As he 
had succeeded in doing this and had found that the reports were more 
than justified, “ our son,” the envoy was to tell ‘her, .“ is so charmed and 
delighted with her that he would consider it the height of good fortune 
to obtain her for his wife and has asked our permission to seék this end.” 
In conclusion -Von Eltz was to say that the Elector endorses his son’s: 
-wishes and to add how delighted he would be if he could attain the 
object of his mission. Von Eltz is enjoined to ascertain if the Princess 
is free to consider this proposal in view of.the suit of the Archduke 
Charles (the titular “ King of Spain ”). Should the Princess be pre-. - 
pared to entertain the Elector’s proposal her brother the Margrave 
must be consulted; in particular stress is laid upon the importance 
of guarding against any communication with regard to the matter 
reaching the Court of Berlin until matters had reached a point at which 
it would be impossible for the project to be upset. 

The envoy acts on his instructions and the interview is arranged. 
He still retains his incognito of Baron Steding but reveals hirnself to. 
the Princess as Privy Councillor von Eltz and explains to her at the 
same time the identity of his young friend. In writing his report to 
the Elector he observes ‘‘ Her Highness at first seemed to be surprised 


` and agitated but she soon composed herself and said that I could > ~ 


rest assured that she was entirely free from any engagements as the 
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negotiations between herself and the King of Spain (so called) had 
been completely broken off.” She added significantly that she would 
infinitely prefer an alliance with the House of Hanover to any other, 
but must consult her brother the Margrave before giving any formal 
consent. The Margrave on being consulted expressed his great pleasure 
at the proposed alliance and offered to expedite arrangements by any 
means in his power. i 

The Elector’s intervention on behalf of his son proved to have occurred 
just in the nick of time, for the Emperor, in spite of Princess Caroline’s 
- assurance, was resolved not to be put off, and on the day after the 
interview above recorded Court Councillor Severit who was in attend- 
ance at the Court of Anspach received a letter from Court Councillor 
Metsch in which he stated that he had been commissioned by the 
Emperor and the Elector Palatine to make a final application to the 
Margrave of Anspach for the hand of Caroline on behalf of the Archduke . 
Charles. The Princess, who had some reason to declare that “ she 
saw the hand of Providence in the matter,” instructed Severit to reply 
that she held firmly to her previous resolution and that the matter 
was in fact no longer res integra, as she phrased it. The only effect of 
this intervention was to hasten the arrangements for the intended 
marriage. The next step to be taken was to acquaint the Electress 
Sophia with what had occurred. The old lady not unnaturally expressed 
surprise that she had been kept in the dark over so important a step, 
but as the match was entirely in accordance with her wishes she pre- 
pared herself to give the bride a most hearty welcome. 

On Sunday, July 26th, the Elector publicly announced the “ treaty 
of marriage ” between the Electoral Prince and the Princess of Anspach, 
and the Prince received the warm felicitations of the whole Court and, 
needless to say, healths were drunk all round. “ So,” as Poley observes, 
“the mystery is now at an end which hath hitherto been concealed 
with so much care.” While preparations were going forward rapidly 
the sudden death of the Duke of Zell was announced. The Elector’s 
wife, the daughter of the Duke, was the family skeleton in the cupboard. 
She had been caught with her lover Count Königsberg and sentenced 
to confinement for life in consequence. It was thought inadvisable 
to delay the marriage, which accordingly took place on September and, 
1705, mourning for the Duke being postponed for a few days. The 
ceremony was attended by the Marquis of Hertford and other members 
of the British nobility with whom Caroline for the first time was brought 
into personal contact. 

Thus began the married life of the woman who in conjunction with 
Walpole was destined by her tact and personality to aid in stabilising 
at the most critical moment the tottering government of the Hanoverian 
dynasty, threatened without by the Pretender ahd his European 
supporters and within by the financial disaster brought about by 
the South Sea Bubble and by the personal unpopularity of the German 
sovereigns in an alien land. It was in truth a curious trio that held 
the destinies of England in their hands for the better part of twenty 
years—Walpole, George the Second and Queen Caroline. King George 
never appeared to realise to what an extent Caroline influenced him 
in his decisions though the country certainly did so. The words of 
the popular ballad spoke the truth, if they spoke it too frankly: 

You may shout, dapper George, but ’twill all be in vain, 
We know ’tis Queen Caroline not you that reign, . 
, . You govern no more than Don Philip of Spain.’ 
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‘As the Queen,” says Lord Hervey in his fascinating Memoirs, 
“ by long studying and long experience of his. temper knew how to 
instill her own sentiments whilst she affected to receive his Majesty’s, 
. she could appear convinced whilst she was contraverting and obedient 
whilst she was ruling and by this means her dexterity made it impossible 
for anybody to persuade him that whilst she was seemingly on every 
occasion giving up her opinion and her will to his, she was always in 
reality turning his opinion and bending his will to hers.” 
Frequently unfaithful though he was during his married life George. 
was his wife’s lover to the end. He was almost as inconsolable at her 
death as Queen Victoria was at the Prince Consort’s. He. declared 
that there was no one alive fit to buckle her shoe; even during her 
lifetime no eulogy seemed to be good enough for her, and no terms 
of endearment adequate to express his devotion. Her death was a 
blow from which the long rule of Walpole never quite recovered, 
though George, acting on-his wife’s expressed wishes on her death-bed, 
` could never be induced to part from his able minister till circumstances 
and the dispute with Spain rendered his retirement inevitable. . 
RALPH SHIRLEY. 


SALT. 


ALT being so much a matter of course in our daily and prosaic 
Give. only when we cannot get it do we realise that despite its: 
northal cheapness and commonness it is indispensable ina twentieth- 
century mechanised world. To remedy the scarcity in certain districts, 
including London, special allocations have been arranged by the 
- Minister of Food ; and salt is being accorded priority in transport. 
This is by no means the first time it has been given precedence. Salt, 
indeed, was the merchandise which established Britain’s first important 
export trade, and it played no small part in the early history of London. 
Before the Conquest the salt pans of Cheshire and Worcestershire 
supplied not only Britain but parts of the Continent. The route 
followed by the pack-trains was south to the Thames, which was 
forded at Westminster, the river then being broader and shallower. 
Undoubtedly the trade had much to do with the establishment there 
of the village which grew into London. . 

Salt is essential to health, and even though war may rage over half 
the globe, men will risk their lives for it. For instance, throughout 
the long Japanese occupation of China, the smuggling of salt through 
their lines went on. The so-called Japanese “ Co-Prosperity sphere ” 
also found itself short of salt, and during the war Japanese agents 
in Ankara were angling for an agreement under which the Turks 
would have exchanged salt for rubber. Normally large quantities 
of salt are sent from the salt-pans at the mouths of the Dnieper in 
Southern Russia through the Black Sea and Dardanelles to the Orient. 
In many parts of the world to-day salt is still accounted of more 
value than money. An example of this was seen during the campaign 
in Burma. One of the smallest and strangest of British Army garrison 
churches stood on the highest point of the road between Imphal and 
- Kohima. St. Peter’s, a simple bamboo hut, was built by three Naga 

_ hillmen in three days, and all the wages they asked were two pounds 
of salt each. In such tropical countries salt is even more necessary 
to white men than in their temperate homelands. A year or two 
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back British Army authorities in India began issuing extra salt to 
the troops because it was discovered that in the hot season it keeps 
them healthy, and prevents exhaustion and heat stroke. The salt 
replaces that lost-from the body by profuse perspiration. 

That “iron Swiss,” A. Tschiffely, hero of the greatest horseback 
ride in history from Buenos Aires to Washington, says that when 
travelling in desert countries, particularly along the Peruvian coast, 
acting on advice given him by the natives, he always carried a bottle ` 
of lemon and lime juice mixed with salt water, to save him from 
fatigue.. Welsh miners working in deep pits also know the virtues of 
salt water, and the American answer to what is the best drink for 
heavy workers is salt water. Doctors have found that perspiration 
on hot work, resulting in loss of salt, makes' men liable to muscular 
cramp. During the war workers in America were supplied with tablets 
of common salt for adding to drinking water in order to replace the 
salt lost. Manufacturers produced seven-grain tablets, with a little 
flavouring to make them more tasty. i 

Man is not alone in his craving for salt. Herbivorous animals make 
long journeys to “ salt-licks ” to replenish their impoverished blood. 
Without salt health and vigour fail. In Holland in the Middle Ages 
one of the legal punishments was to deprive a man of salt, and this 
caused depression and illness. Criminals in Sweden were once allowed, 
as an alternative to capital punishment, to abstain from salt for a 
month, eating saltless food; and the result was they usually died. 
During the sieges and famines, too, shortage of salt always causes 
suffering and ill-health. Only where man lives mainly on milk and 
flesh—the latter consumed raw or roasted so that its salt is not lost 
—is it possible for him to do without. ordinary salt, sodium chloride, 
This is why nomads of the desert do not miss salt so much as other 
people. But a cereal or vegetable diet calls for a supplement of salt, 
and so does boiled meat. ; 

The extent to which our ancestors recognised its value is seen in 
such familiar expressions as “ Ye are the salt of the earth” and “ He’s 
not worth his salt.” To Pythagoras salt was “dear to the Gods,” 
and Homer called it “divine.” “Sun and salt,” says Pliny, “are 
the most necessary and precious things in the world,” while an old 
English saw declares, “ Salt and bread make the cheeks red.” Because 
of the supreme importance of salt in the human diet, it is not surprising 

‘to learn that from time immemorial it has been held in high honour. ` 
From the birth of civilisation “ bread and salt ” have gone ‘together 
in common use and common phrase, and salt was habitually associated 
with all offerings of bread and corn to the gods. 

At one time it was literally sacred, and the practice of offering salt 
to the gods was widespread not only among the Greeks but among 
the Roman and Semitic: peoples. Covenants were usually made over 
a sacrificial meal, and in this way the Biblical expression “ a covenant 
of salt ” originated. Because of this religious significance there arose 
a belief, still widespread, that every meal which includes salt has a 
sacred character. A bond of piety and brotherhood was created between 
host and guest which was not to be broken without incurring the terrible 

- wrath of the gods. Among wild peoples of the desert a stranger, even 
although of an enemy tribe, is safe for four days after he has eaten 
a tribesman’s salt, that being the estimated time for the last grain 
to pass from the body. Hence the Arab expression “there is salt 
between us,” and the modern Persian phrase “ untrue to salt,” that is, 
VOL. CLXIX. 8 
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disloyal and ungrateful. The meal of bread and salt is not confined 
to Africa and Asia, for when President Benesh and other members 
of the Czechoslovak Government returned home in April last after an 
absence of five and a half years, they were welcomed at the frontier 
with this traditional repast. i 

In Roman days salt was such an indispensable article that the’ 
soldiers received a daily portion as part of their pay. “ Sal” is salt, 
and when the salt was, in course of time, commuted for money, the 
amount was called “salarium ” or salt money. From this we derive 
our word “salary,” and also the expression “ not: worth his salt.” 
Till quite recent times, cakes of salt have been used as money in 
Abyssinia, Tibet, and other parts of Africa and Asia. 

Salt to-day is an indispensable product in commerce and diet, 
but it does not hold the supreme position it did in the days of the 
Ancients. Then salt and incense were the chief economic and religious 
necessities of every nation. In order to convey them great highways 
of commerce were established. The enormous trade between the ` 
Syrian ports and the Persian Gulf owed its inception to the renowned 
salt of Palmyra, once a mighty merchant city, now a collection of 
Arab hovels in Syria, although there are impressive ruins. One of 
the oldest roads in Italy is the Via Salaria ; the trade across Britain 
has been mentioned ; the immense salt fields of Northern’ India were 
worked long before the invasion of Alexander the Great, traders 
coming from afar to buy and carry; and there was an important 
trade. between Greece and Southern Russia. Perhaps the most famous 
and historic route, since it still exists, is the caravan highway across 
the Sahara. It was used in the days of Herodotus, who records the 
fact. One-of the most marvellous sights a mechanised world can show 
is one which has not altered for thousands of years—the progress of 
the immense caravan of thousands of camels across the vast wastes 
of the Sahara desert laden with salt, for which even to-day the natives . 
of some parts of Western and Central Africa barter wives and children. 
Modern methods may have invaded the Sahara, for motors regularly 
cross it, but it will be long before mechanical transport replaces the 
long, slow marches of the salt caravans. The arrival of the caravans, 
twice yearly, at the world-renowned city of Timbuktu is one of the 
chief events of the year. Actually much of the wealth of this fabulous 
city was founded upon salt. Its renown as a mart for the bartering 

`of this commodity spread to Europe. At the height of its glory 
Timbuktu was the resort of wealthy and learned classes, many of the 
houses boasted large libraries, and education reached a high standard. 

These facts prove the outstanding importance of salt in the economy 
of Africa to this day. What is true of Africa is also true of both Asia 
and Europe, and it is not surprising that it has played a prominent 
part in financial history. It was a notable factor in the financial 
system of the Mogul emperors, and for centuries governments have 
found it a convenient commodity upon which to raise money. In 
the East such taxation has been so exorbitant that often salt reaches 
the consumer in an impure state, mixed with earth. From this we 
derive the New Testament phrase of the salt “ that has lost its savour.” 
High taxes on salt were one of the causes of the French Revolution,’ 
and a book of 500 pages has been written on the history of salt in ` 
English administration and finance. 

"Salt taxes were maintained in England until the early nineteenth 
century. They were oppressive, rising as high as fifteen shillings a 
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bushel, thirty or forty times the value of the commodity. No wonder 
smuggling was rife both in Britain and abroad. Dog teams were often 
used to transport salt to customers when it had not paid tax. It was 
a convenient and unobtrusive means of distribution. Enormous 
quantities of salt of various kinds are used every year. Altogether 
the world produces about 20,000,000 tons annually. Britain ranks 
_ among the half-dozen leading producers, mining some 2,000,000 tons. 
Fortunately the deposits show no signs of exhaustion. There are mines 
in Poland which have been worked since the Middle Ages without 
giving out. There and in Germany these subterranean deposits have 
been pierced for 4,000 feet without finding bottom.: In what are 
probably the most famous salt mines on earth, at Wieliczka, Poland, 
‘galleries and tunnels have been hewn out. to a length of 65 miles. 
Even if the deposits on dry land were used up, there would be plenty 
more in the sea. It has been estimated that, if dried up, the oceans 
would -yield a mass of salt about fourteen and a-half times the bulk 
of Europe above high-water level. 

James E. CARVER. 
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PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION. 
N OT many people would deny that the present emergency in the 


+ 


world, so far at any rate as its material amenities are concerned, 

is the worst in history’s record, largely because science has 
linked up every part of the earth. The war being over, the devastation, 
itself the worst on record, is seen to be world-wide. The sort of thing 
that many people wonder is, how long is it going to take before the 
“ devastation can be repaired, before the normal interchange of, 
amenities, from bananas to international travel, can be restored ? 
How long, for instance, will it be before we see German golfers hacking 
the turf of British courses, or Italian sculptors working again in their 
Chelsea studios ? 

At this present moment, when the first full peace year has opened its 
gates to the incalculable future, we find the British Home Office 
refusing to give permission to.any alien, still more rigidly to any 
ex-enemy alien, to land in Great Britain except for a stay ofa short and 
prescribed duration: The food situation in Great Britain, and the 
available supply of all other rationed goods, is precarious enough to 
leave the Government with no alternative but to close the door firmly 
against all those thousands of aliens, including such as were formerly 
resident here and owned property here, who want to escape Continental 
horrors and to enjoy the comparative security of these islands. Much 
spade-work will have to be done amid the general ruins before the 
world can again be said to be civilised. 

We cast our eye over the devastation, and as we ask the inevitable 
question, what organisation (in this modern.era of planning) is at work 
to rebuild our civilisation, we can find no answer, or no immediately 
obvious answer, except in the periodic and somewhat haphazard con- 
tact that is made between the Big Three, that monosyllabic portent 
which; it must be confessed, begs more questions than it answers. 
The United Nations Organisation, just moving into its function, is in 
effect dependent upon the collective influence of that same Big Three. 
The work of U.N.R.R.A. and of the armies of occupation is essentially 
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negative, or stop-gap, in kind and temporary in duration.’ It has no 
constructive competence. The material hope is pinned on the Big 
Three. 
If we mention at random such words as Persia, Indonesia, Poland, 
: Czechoslovakia and Spain we illustrate a small section of the vast 
complex of constructive problems that depend for their solution 
on the united or combined wisdom of the Three. There is no central 
peace conference of the kind hitherto in the world’s history recognised 
as responsible for the methodical reshapement of international affairs. 
The Big Three stride the world like a three-legged colossus. At 
Nuremberg the victors, in one of their enterprises, stage an unusual 
kind of spectacle, wherein the cornered bandits, instead of being 
mercifully shot out of hand, are subjected to a long-drawn-out and 
even cruel mockery of a trial, in which judge and jury alike are the 
victors, acting by virtue only of their victory, and spinning out from 
month to month a refined process of torture upon men who themselves 
are to be convicted thus slowly, if surely, of having committed torture 
and cruelty upon their fellows. In the end, as they know, they will be 
put to death. | 

If it could be convincingly argued that this Nuremberg baiting of the 
beaten bandits would do good in the future, by advertising the sort of 
thing that may be expected by bandits, if beaten and captured, then 
perhaps something might be said for the grim performance. But in the . 
sphere of international affairs, where there is as yet no law, no super- 
national authority, such an argument would be ‘nonsensical. The 
Nuremberg tribunal’ merely represents the power of the present 
victors. The only impression it can hope to make is that this time 
these particular bandits have been beaten ; but bandits always know 
the risk they take. i 

Can it be said fairly that the Big Three are actively engaged in 
constructive work? Before that question can even be asked, it looks 
as if there is a Problem of the Big Three that must itself be solved. 
In science, it will be recalled, there is a certain Problem of Three Bodies. 
It is an insoluble, not to say impious, problem. The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica defines. it as “ the problem of determining the motion of 
three bodies moving under no influence but that of their mutual 
gravitation,” and adds: “No general solution of this problem is 
possible. As practically attacked, it consists in the problem of deter- 
‘mining the perturbations or disturbances in the motion of one of the 
bodies around the principal or central body, produced by the attraction, 
of the third. Examples are‘the motion of the moon around the earth 
as disturbed by the action of the sun, and of one planet around the sun 
as disturbed by the action of another planet.” 

Now it would be a fanciful and in some sense a misleading analogy 
to regard Russia, Britain and America as planets, disturbing each other 
‘as they revolve round the sun, the sun being the means of enlightenment 
upon the otherwise dark places of the earth. Moreover, there is this 
important difference, that. whereas the planets are directly controlled 
by God, into whose mysteries, whether planets or atoms, the scientists 
.probe at their peril, the Big Three, though ultimately controlled by 
God, are in the meantime permitted the exercise of their Wayward - 
and terrifying free will. No planet can behave as our political leaders, 
under God’s inscrutable decree, are permitted to behave. The planets 
have no brains of their own—God forbid!—whereby they could trans- 
form the firmament into a hell of war and politics. We should look - 
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pretty blue, here below, if they could! The atomic bomb itself would 
by.contrast become a toy for children to play with. 

At this present outlook, then, the combined political initiative of the 
United States, Great Britain and Russia is the main obvious instrument 
upon which the world must rely for its reconstruction ; unless, indeed, 
by some miraculous providence the world be enabled to work out its 
political salvation through a more promising channel of wisdom. 

The United States stands out as the financial and economic master 
of the world, the universal creditor on a scale hitherto unknown in 
human history; yet, partly because her armed forces have been 
demobilised and recalled home so quickly, partly because political 

‘controversy had been suspended for the duration of the war and now 
has resumed its furious play, and partly again because great prestige 
and comparative prosperity are a potent source of discord, the country 
has fallen a prey to widespread industrial unrest. 

Great Britain, being financially impoverished, having spent all her 
foreign investments and contracted enormous debts to meet her war 
expenses, having converted almost her entire industrial resources to 
war purposes, and being therefore unable to buy the food necessary to 
keep the nation alive, was suddenly denied the continuance of the 
lend-lease American food on which she depended in the transitional 
period before exports could again be got under way. Her Government 
therefore had no alternative but to accept from the United States a 
loan of £1,100,000,000 with its prospectively onerous burden in order 
to buy the minimum amount of food necessary for the maintenance of 
life. i 

Russia, enigmatic, suspicious, difficult, in her turn impoverished, but 
(an important difference, this) self-supporting, is engaged in tilting her 
lance both against the United States and against Great Britain in a 
competitive spirit, casting an imperialist eye both west and east and 
south. i 

How is such a triangle to be squared? On December 14th last Mr. 
Byrnes, United States Secretary of State, and on the following day Mr. 
Bevin, British Foreign Secretary, arrived in Moscow, bent upon an 
attempt to break the deadlock in the relations of the three Powers that 
had been formally reached and advertised on October 2nd, when the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, sitting in London, broke up in total 
disagreement. On December 16th those two men met Mr. Molotov in 
conference. On December 26th, after ten days of conference, they 
announced an agreement about a novel enterprise in post-war interna- 
tional relations, whereby peace treaties were to be promulgated off the 
tripartite bat, as it were, for Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Finland ; and other arrangements were made about a Far Eastern 
Commission, an Allied Council for Japan, about Korea, about China, 
about the Balkans, about atomic energy ; all of them still to be tested 
for their practical worth. About Persia, which burns more immediately 
as a Big Three problem, there was no pretence of agreement. 

While the conference was still in session, the Russian press fulfilled 
the réle of a sort of unilateral Russian chorus on the general proceed- 
ings. On December 17th, for instance, the day after the beginning of 
the conference, the Moscow radio broadcast an English translation of 
an article which had appeared that day in The New Times. The article 
first postulated the essential instrumentality of the Big Three in shaping 
the world’s future, stating that “to doubt the necessity of the. Big 
Three is to doubt the necessity for stability and co-operation between 
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the great Powers of the United Nations in the interest of all peace- 
‘loving nations, big and small,” and went on to accuse the United 
States and Britain of a subtle attempt, disguised in no other a form 
than in the ideal of curtailing national sovereignty, to steal a march 
on Russia. So surprising a thesis was argued in this way: “ To talk 
about a future federation of States on these lines is one thing, but to 
talk of a world federation led by British Conservatives and American 
Middle-West isolationists is quite another. It should not be forgotten 
that the label of world federation not infrequently disguises the 
unfounded claims of certain great Powers to the leading rôle in world 
affairs. It is significant that they claim to want to perfect the United 
Nations Charter, but their demand, in the main, is for a renunciation 
of the principle of unanimity and the right of veto by the great Powers 
constituting the permanent Council which were incorporated in the ' 
Charter. This principle is being attacked in so frank a form that the 
ultimate argument is the atomic bomb. . . . Is not the proposal to 
abandon the unanimity of the great Powers in the Council nothing but 
a proposal to abandon co-operation between the peace-loving great 
Powers and to adopt different lines of international policy ? ” 

What exactly is implied in such an argument? This question of the 
unanimous vote was fully discussed in the article ‘‘ Through the Gates 
of San Francisco,’ which appeared in THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
for June last year. The principle of unanimity was enshrined at San 
Francisco by the provision that action must be decided “by an 
‘affirmative vote of seven members, including the concurring votes. of 
the permanent members.” It followed that any one of the permanent 
members could absolutely veto any action whatever. In Moscow last 
month the Big Three set up a commission to settle the new order in the . 
. Far East and again stipulated that any proposed action must be 
approved by each of four Powers, namely by the United States, the 
United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R. and China. In other words, Russia - 
(for instance) can absolutely veto any proposed measure for the 
re-settlement of the Far East, just as, after San Francisco, she can ’ 
veto any action proposed for the preservation of the peace in any part 
of the world. The anxiety expressed by The New Times on December 
17th was therefore presumably relieved by the upshot of the Moscow 
conference, for the principle of unanimity was again upheld, and . 
Russia retains her lever for preventing any Anglo-American action of 
which she does not approve. She therefore can defeat what she 
suspiciously regards as the “claims of certain great Powers to the 
leading rôle in world affairs.” 

Now it may well be argued that unless in a given emergency, or for 
- a given purpose, the Great Powers be agreed, no collective action at 
“all will be possible ; but when it is seen that the San Francisco and 
Moscow agreements did nothing more than reiterate so obvious a 
truism, incidentally leaving the old back door open to all the traditional 
chaos in international relationships, then it follows that no positive 
achievement, no advance, whatever was made either in San Francisco 
or in Moscow. The Big Threé can indulge in mutual ‘‘ perturbations or 
disturbances ” ad infinitum. They can prevent each other from doing 
anything, but are not bound together in any constructive sense. Hence 
these bickerings, these pin-pricks. It is so easy for national spokesmen 
to make debating points, to score off one another. 

A question arises, for instance, about Persia, where the true focus 
of interest (never openly mentioned, of course) is oil. Why the delay 
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in withdrawing the Red Army from Persia? On December 18th last, in 
great assurance and complacency, a leading article in Pravda declared 
first that the Azerbaijan affair was a national “ democratic ”. movement 
and was spreading through Persia. All students of diplomacy are 
familiar with such propaganda. Secondly, in regard to the withdrawal 
of troops provided for under the 1942 treaty, Pravda’s withers are 
blandly unwrung. That treaty happens to have been signed at Teheran 
on January 29th, 1942, the parties being Russia, Great Britain and 
Iran (Persia). It bound Great Britain and: Russia to respect the 
territorial integrity, sovereignty and independence of Iran, and to 
defend Iran against German or other aggression. Article 4 empowered 
the Allies to maintain in Iran such forces as they might consider 
necessary, but bound them to withdraw such forces as soon as possible, 
and in any event not later than six months after the end of the war 
with Germany. The Russian troops have not only been kept in Persia 
beyond the stipulated limit of time, but, have been used to oppose the 
attempt made by the Persian Government’s troops to suppress a 
revolt in Persian Azerbaijan. What does Pravda say? It recalls that 
“ander the Soviet-Iranian Treaty of 1921 the Soviet Union has the 
right to introduce troops into Persian territory.” .(On the contrary, 
that treaty bound Russia to recognise the Russo-Persian frontier of 
1881, to return to Persia territories subsequently acquired by Russia 
from Persia, and also not to interfere in the internal affairs of Persia.) 

Having made that disingenuous statement (thinking no doubt that 
its readers would not be in a position to look up the facts), Pravda went 
on exultingly and gleefully to demand what British troops were doing 
in Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Indonesia, Belgium, France, Holland, 
Denmark and Norway, or American troops in China and Egypt? The 
Russian political mind has a highly developed taste for this sort of 
controversy. No doubt it is great fun for such minds ; but when such 
minds have a power of veto over any action proposed to be taken to 
reconstruct a broken world, the fun turns sour. Pravda was apparently 
so pleased with its own argument that it returned to it on the following 
day with an attack on the United States for maintaining troops in 
China—troops whose presence, it said, was inconsistent with respect 
for Chinese sovereign rights, and which moreover had the mischievous 
effect of encouraging the more intractable of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
supporters and giving them dangerous illusions about their strength in 
comparison with that of the Communists. At the same time Bolshevik 
(which is the organ of the Central Committee of the Communist party) 
in its issue of December 17th attacked the British Empire, and claimed 
a share in the distribution of territories under trusteeship. “In spite 
of repeated promises by the British Government,” it wrote, “ India 
remains a country without political rights. .. . The situation is no better 
in other British colonies.” 

How can the ordinary man and woman have much confidence in the 
instrumentality of the Big Three for the rebuilding of the world? There 
is no part of the world which does not cry out for a cessation of political 
vendetta in order that the foundations of civilised life may be rebuilt. 
Food, houses, clothes, commerce, all alike are in ruins. Bomb repair 
damage, so to speak, is, or should be, the world’s Ax priority need. 
“But politics intervene,” as Mr. Bevin memorably remarked on a 
recent occasion. 

Japan has to be rebuilt from the foundations. China, despite the 
truce that interrupts (would that with full confidence one could say 
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ends) the civil war, is menaced by Communist subversiveness in full 
array, her teeming millions faced, as so often since 1911, with, starva- 
tion. She is one of the “ united,” victorious nations. So is Russia, who 
has an active finger in the Chinese pie. Nor are the Indonesian ex- 
tremists an isolated agency of unrest. The whole yellow East has grown 
up and the issue is joined with the white man, whose famous “ burden ” 
incites a bitter smile on yellow lips. Yet ‘the interests. of yellow and 
` white men, all God’s children, are not only not incompatible, but are 
indissolubly linked with each other. The problem of India belongs to 
the same category. Egypt and the Sudan present a formidable problem 
of mixed strategy and national consciousness. Russia’s disturbing 
issues with Turkey, Persia, China on the one hand and with the 
European border states on the other are of a formidable potentiality. 
Through the whole gamut of these vexing disturbances, vertical, as 
it were, in kind, runs horizontally the Communist perturbation, a 
normal concomitant of war’s. devastation.’ .Russia, so to speak, is 
plunged up to the neck in almost all these problems, both vertical 
and horizontal. The United States, though apparently she stands 
aloof from the horizontal inroads of Communism, is yet rocked by 
industrial strikes, which, if they go far enough, may amount to the 
same thing. 

East and west throughout the world the muddled tyranny of 
“ Cesar,” of the political incidence of organised human power, causes 
disturbances and perturbations of an almost frantic dimension. The 
United Nations Organisation starts its formal work in London, the 
while its scouts seek out a permanent home in the United States ; and 
all good people fervently fan their hope that it will before long make 
some impression on the mountain of rubble that awaits its attention. 
Faith can move mountains. But that fact by itself begs a question ; 
can there be faith in the Big Three, who i in practice control the United 
Nations Organisation? Faith is a pure flame that brooks no doubt. 

Yet life on this troubled earth is so astonishingly mysterious that, 
against all the appearances, the flame does burn pure. At heart we 
are all optimists. We know that somehow the world will wag. We 
take it for granted. When things get too difficult, we just stop thinking 
and we rest on our faith. Who shall say that a sense of humour is not 
one of the most blessed attributes of God’s dispensation? God knows, 
and by the grace of God we know, that all is well. Browning’s famous 
lines are famous because everyone recognises their truth. At this 
present moment, when the world is harried and torn by political 
tornadoes such as human history has never before known, and when 
the homceopathic remedies prescribed by those same political agencies 
are known to be untrustworthy—unless, indeed, the Big Three in 
solemn fact abandon their selfish schemes and turn to God for their 
inspiration—at this moment optimism none the less abounds in its 
superb and impregnable majesty. 

Can we explain it ? Of course not. Can we explain the inexhaustible 
* supply of water, salt, heat, light and the rest in God’s universe ? .Of | 
course not. The scientists can uncover the existence of an atom. ‘They 
cannot explain the atom itself. They can exploit its properties and 
become either a menace or benefactors to mankind, just as they can 
exploit the properties of the air and of the sea. The sound of the 
human voice can be transmitted through thousands of miles of air, 
ships can ride the sea, electricity can be harnessed to human purposes, 
but no scientist can say where the air, the sea, the electricity come from, 
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except in the sense that any child with a penny catechism of the 
‘Christian doctrine in his hand can say where they come from. At 
bottom, and if one thinks it out, it is this recognition of the insufficiency 
of man and of the unbounded power and love of God that explains the 
persistent optimism of the human race. ; 

Even as the delegates from the four corners of the earth (with the 
stern exception of the defeated countries) crowded into the Westminster 
Central Hall for the first-Assembly of the United Nations Organisation, 
primed, as we all knew, with the old political shibboleths, helpless but 
- not hopeless, no one was dismayed. Ordinary people went about their 
business, ordinarily cheerful, not greatly interested in what was being 
enacted .behind those walls in Westminster. Inside those walls, 
however, the presence was felt of something new and something 
interesting; even though, almost instinctively, these politically- 
minded people tried to deal with it in the old political way. 

The average politician, gaping at this portentous advent of atomic 
energy in the form of a bomb, reacts in a way wholly consistent with 
political traditions but hardly consistent with the promptings of 
common sense. His first thought is to try and exclude the new bomb 
from war purposes. Let there be an agreement, he pitifully cries, that 
atomic bombs shall never be used in war. Muddled thinking of such a 
sort is common in politics. What exactly is its motive? Is it that the 
politicians want war to be kept as “ humane ” as possible so that war 
may continue its old function in the affairs of men? Is there not 
enough collective common sense in the United Nations Organisation to 
realise that the best hope of abolishing war as a political instrument is 
to let it be known as the hideous, cruel, stupid’ thing it essentially is ? 
There was the like concern between the two wars of the century about 
the bombing of civilian populations, the like attempt to shut one’s eyes 
or to bury one’s head in the sand. Such impulses are not only muddled 
in their motive ; they are stupid in their quality. Is there a single 
prohibition in the so-called and nonsensically called Jaws of civilised 
‘ warfare that is not ignored the moment a war begins? If another war 
is in store for a humankind that has not yet developed enough sense to 
stop having wars, what is certain is that the atomic bomb will be the 
main and therefore (because of its indisputable supremacy over every 
other means) the only weapon that will be used. 

If we had any sense at all, we should not waste our time formulating _ 
phrases about controlling the atom or about protecting the ancient 
competence of war from its use. We should emphasise both the certainty 
of its use in any future war and. the totality of its destructive power. 
Then there would be the less likelihood of future war. Collective human 
intélligence is not such that men would stand idly by while atomic 
bombs obliterated the whole earth, for human intelligence (much as 
we foolishly mar it) is a gift from God, who is infallible. The optimism 
above referred to is in part, though perhaps as yet subconsciously, due 
to the recognition in.men’s hearts that in sober truth this atomic bomb 
is beyond a joke and has already in effect made future war of the old 
type wellnigh impossible. i 

But why should the politicians fight. against the inevitable, when it 
is they who should be the first to welcome it? Why do they try to 
make an atomic bomb as innocuous as possible (itself a vain attempt) 
when its very fearsomeness conspires with the stars in their courses to 
save man from himself? This muddled motive and throttled in- 
telligence in the political mind has already led to a raging storm of 
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purposeless controversy. It happens that the United States delegation to 
the U.N.O. intended to propose resolutions which would both safeguard . 
_ America’s present monopoly of knowledge about the manufacture of 
atomic bombs and in general would daub the finished bomb with a - 
sort of soothing syrup. Last month’s Moscow conference inserted seven 
words in the prospect, so to speak, which turned Washington inside 
out with fear and trembling. The seven words were that the projected 
U.N.O. commission on atomic energy should “ inquire into all phases 
of the problem.” ‘Mr. Byrnes, Secretary of State, just before leaving 
Washington for the U.N.O. Conference (January 7th) made a long 
statement to the effect that the United States would use its power of 
veto in the Security Council if need be, to prevent the dissemination of 
atomic secrets from the United States, and added that the United 
States was further protected by the constitutional fact that in any 
case action would need a two-thirds Senate majority to ratify it. In 
addition, the State Department at the same moment issued this 
statement: “ Anticipating favourable action by the United Nations 
Organisation on the proposal for the establishment of a Commission to 
consider problems arising as to the control of atomic energy and other 
weapons of possible mass destruction, the Secretary of State has 
appointed a committée of five members to study the subject of controls 
and safeguards necessary to protect this Government so that persons 
hereafter selected to represent the United States on the Commission 

can have the benefit of their study.” 
Of a truth this atomic bomb is a powerful thing. It rocks the United 
. Nations Organisation even by the discussion and fear it creates. Let it 
rock. The more it rocks, the deeper the impression it makes. And it is 
still in its infancy. The time will come, not long hence, when its 
expanding potentiality will dominate the whole range of international 
politics. Man dare not let loose that bomb. Man dare not have 
another war. Therefore these present problems of reconstruction, the 
. existing squabbles, intrigues and jockeyings for position, will be lifted 
up from their present squalid level, where there is no solution, to a 
level where solution becomes both imperative and automatic, for the 
- reason that war and the threat of war will have passed from the arena. 
Optimism was never more demonstrably reasonable than it is to-day, 
nor the faith by which we live more stimulating. 
: i ; GEORGE GLASGOW. 

January 11th, 1946. 
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BISMARCK: THE LAST PHASE.* 


Dr. Eyck deserves congratulations on the completion of a monumental 
work. Here in nearly two thousand pages is the story of the greatest man . 
of action since Napoleon, the leading statesman of the nineteenth century, 
perhaps the most skilful diplomatist who ever lived. The last word on the 
makers and the main events of history will never be said, for.every judge 


* Bismarck: Leben und Werk. Vol. III. By Erich Eyck. Eugen Rentsch Verlag. 
Zürich. 
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has his own spectacles and every generation brings a new perspective. The 
full-length portrait in these massive volumes is too darkly shadowed to 
' satisfy readers who, like most Germans, have been taught to regard the 
founder of the Empire with boundless admiration and gratitude. If Erich 
Marcks, for instance, had completed the biography which everyone hoped 
he would write, the whole atmosphere of his book would have been different. 
Surveying Bismarck’s achievements as a whole, Dr. Eyck finds much more 
to blame than to praise, for even when he pursued the right course his 
methods were often needlessly harsh. The biographer of Gladstone has 
high standards of conduct and expects our rulers to live up to them. Writing 
as a German liberal he denounces the violence and deceit, the utter unscru- 
pulousness of the superman who regarded opposition as a crime, who bullied 
friends, enemies, parties, nations and Churches, who broke the luckless 
Arnim and wrecked his son’s happiness by forbidding him to marry the lady 
of his choice. Yet he is clearly fascinated by this almost superhuman figure, 
and it is one of the outstanding merits of his work that the magnitude of 
brain and will shines out on every page. Here is his final summary of a 
complex character. “ He could be supple as a courtier, polite and accom- 
plished as a Marquis of the old school, contemptuous and satirical as Heine, 
sensitive as a poet, but also hard and brutal as a Renaissance despot, sly 
asa fox, bold asa lion. Rarely has nature dealt more lavishly with any human 
being. Yet she denied him the sense of right and justice. So he stands among 
the giants, a figure not to love and still less to imitate, but to study and, 
despite his limitations, to admire.” 


The third volume, which carries us from 1871 till the fall of the curtain in 
1898, is the most readable of the three ; for though events are smaller in 
scale we come closer to the heart and mind of the man of blood and iron 
than éver before. Every problem, domestic and foreign, is discussed in the 
light of the whole available evidence, but the unique personality is more 
fascinating than any of the events he helped to shape. It is generally agreed 
that his supreme mastery was displayed in the field of foreign affairs, and 
it is gratefully recognised that when he had created a nation-state he had 
the wisdom to stop. “ We are satiated,” he declared, and for once he meant 
exactly what he said. Dr. Eyck does not contest the almost universal opinion 
that after 1871 he never seriously contemplated war ; yet no reader of the 
chapter on the scare of 1875 can doubt that he was ready to play with fire 
and set the nerves of Europe on edge. Our author is less enthusiastic about 
the Austrian alliance in 1879 than most of his countrymen, who, like 
Naumann, hailed it as the happy ending of a quarrel dating from Frederick 
the Great and as a seemingly impregnable bastion defending Mitteleuropa 
against possible attacks from east or west or a combination of the two. 
Moreover, he condemns the treatment on this occasion of the old Emperor, 
to whom the Chancellor exaggerated the danger from the Tsar Alexander, 
and whom he compelled to accept his distasteful policy by playing his trump 
card of a threat of resignation. The foundation of the Three Emperors’ 
League in 1881, its renewal in 1884, and the secret treaty of reinsurance 
concluded in 1887 when Austria and Russia were quarrelling over the 
Balkans, seemed to have mended the wire to St. Petersburg. But Dr. Eyck 
reminds us that the reconciliation was only skin deep, and that Russia was 
drawing ever nearer to France at the close of the eighties. He therefore 
believes that the non-renewal of the secret treaty by Bismarck’s successors 
when it ran out in 1890 is of less significance than is attributed to it by most 
historians in Germany and elsewhere. That Russia and Austria were rivals 
in the Near East was not Bismarck’s fault. Neither he nor any other German 
statesman could be on equally: trustful terms with both, just as no British 
statesman has ever discovered how to be equally good friends with Paris and 
Berlin. In any case the European landscape is perpetually changing, and it 
was impossible to preserve the status quo created by the war of 1870. 


Dr. Eyck’s criticisms of Bismarck’s diplomacy are mild in comparison 
with the sustained attack on his domestic record. The masterly chapters on 
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the Kulturkampf and the anti-socialist campaign exhibit an impatient, un- 
imaginative and shortsighted man infuriated by opposition to his plans, 
convinced that force was the only remedy, and hitting out blindly against his 
~ foes. In both cases he failed. conspicuously, and it was characteristic of the - 
meanness which was an unpleasant trait in his nature that’, after appointing 
Falk, an energetic lawyer, as Kultusminister and dictating his policy, he 
threw him over when the tide began to turn and pretended that he had 
- outstripped the wishes of his chief. Only the inauguration of a system of 
social insurance moves the author to admiration ; but even here it is sug- 
gested that he may have been more concerned with ‘party tactics than with 
the welfare of the workers. As the years passed the Chancellor became ever 
more of a tyrant. His arch-enemy, the Empress Augusta, who preferred 
Weimar to Potsdam, complained that he hated her because, unlike other 
people, she declined to grovel before him. 
` Like other liberals, Dr. Eyck regrets that the Emperor Frederick never 
had his chance ; but it is clear that Bismarck could not have retained his 
post for long, since the condition of his continuance in office was uncondi- 
tional surrender to his will. On such terms no Hohenzollern except William I 
would have consented to reign. The dramatic story of the final breach with, 
the young Emperor in 1890 is told with great spirit, and the reader is not 
surprised to learn that the author’s sympathies are with William II, little 
though he admires either the character or policy of the man described by 
his uncle Edward VII as the most brilliant failure in history. The Iron 
Chancellor had become intolerable ; everyone was afraid of him, and he had 
eyen begun to talk of drowning the Social Democrats in a bath of blood. His 
yoke became even harder to bear when his son Herbert, who possessed the 
brutality of his father without his genius, was appointed Foreign Minister. ` 
The closing chapter depicts the fallen demi-god, brooding over the past for 
eight unhappy years at Friedrichsruh, dictating his marvellous apologia, 
‘grumbling at the performances of his young master who had once adored 
him and whom he had in earlier days favourably contrasted with his liberal: 
father. That there was much to complain of was true enough, for William II - 
and his short-sighted advisers threw Bismarck’s wise principle of limited’ 
liability to the winds. But what he never understood was that some of the 
mistakes committed after his fall were partly due to the fact that he had 
done nothing to prepare his countrymen for the noble and difficult task of 
self-government. His place among the immortals is assured. Yet no reader 
of this enthralling biography can fail to regret—for the sake not of Germans 
alone but of the world—that there were so many dark spots on the sun. 
` i G. P. G. 


X: 


EARLY METHODISM.* 


To many minds the eighteenth century recalls famous statesmen ànd 
writers, exquisite buildings and portraits which seem to mirror the serenity 
of a bygone age. Dr. Wearmouth shatters that illusion by revealing a 
turbulent under-world of oppressed people, despised and ignored when not 

actively crushed by their aristocratic rulers. 


“ Even when the opportunity came in 1745, and again in 1789, for the 

people to ally themselves with revolutionary movements, they remained ' 

`- aloof. It is no exaggeration to say that the suffering masses of the - 
eighteenth century never tried to alter the constitution and never 
openly desired a change in the form of administration . . . physical 
distress and anxiety were responsible for the explosions of violence. . . . 
Without amenities, without the apparatus of seemly protest, without 
Parliamentary representatives, possessing no free Press or any machinery 

for ventilating, grievances in an orderly manner, the labouring sections 


* Methodism and the Common People of the Eighteenth Century. By Robert F. Wear- 
mouth, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., H.C.F. Epworth Press. 12s. 6d. net. ` 
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of the community, the toiling masses, were under the necessity of 
wearing their lives away for a meagre existence to which no grace and . 
no comfort of elementary justice were added, nor any tithe of real 
freedom allowed. Baffled, beaten, brutdlised, finally defeated ; it is a 

` tragedy of waste and tears, a tragedy the half of which has never been 
told.” 


Whatever excuses may be pleaded for their rulers there are none for the 
callous brutality of their inhuman administration which spared neither 
youth nor innocence. To read the documented instances cited by the author 
is a salutary reminder that two hundred years ago we were no better than 
certain European countries whose disregard of justice and mercy we have 
since deplored. Indeed, a frequent visitor “ bluntly asserted that England 
was the only country in Europe where people were murdered by law.” 

The author shows how the Wesleys and their helpers became persecuted. 
outcasts themselves, in order to convince other outcasts of their worth to God 
and the salvation for all men which Christ wrought through His death on the 
Cross and rising again. “ Hell fire and eternal damnation,” which proved 
unacceptable to later generations, was received without question by super- 
stitious and totally uneducated congregations, who were moved to joyful 
amazement at the revelation of God’s love on the Cross of Christ. Contrary 
to the assumptions of modern critics it was that love which predominated, as 
Dr. Wearmouth emphasises, citing John Wesley’s sermons and writings, 
Charles Wesley’s hymns and the love for men which it inspired. Methodist 
ministrations in the prisons, the “ concentration camps ” of the period, pro- 
- duced astonishing results, as they did elsewhere. Charles Wesley, after 
visiting prisoners under sentence of death at Newgate, records : 


“JT... rejoiced with my poor happy Black; who now believes the 
Son of God loved him, and gave himself for him. . . . At night I was 
locked in’ with Bray in one of the cells. We wrestled in mighty prayer. 
The soldier, in particular, found his comfort and joy increase every 
moment. Another from the time he communicated has been in perfect 
peace. Joy was visible in all their faces. We sang ‘ Behold the Saviour 
of Mankind : Nailed to the shameful tree. How vast the love that him 
inclined, To bleed and die for thee.’ ... Later at the scaffold, the 
Negro gave Wesley a smile as he awaited the end. Read caught hold 
of my hand in a transport of joy ; Newington seemed perfectly pleased ; 
Hudson declared he was never better or more at ease in mind and body. 

. . I never saw such calm triumph, such incredible indifference to 
dying.” 

The same indifference could be manifested-in a dungeon “ much worse 
than a hog’s stye,” which became “a paradise ” where “ we sang hymns 
almost all night.” f 

In conclusion the author describes the mundane effects of such super- 
natural convictions, which transformed irresponsible persons into responsible 
citizens. Thanks to the organising genius of John Wesley they became active 
agents in social welfare, administering relief, providing employment for those . 
who had none, and in other ways striving to aid the destitute in their locali- 
ties. Members of Methodist Societies, women as well as laymen, were 
educated by the offices entrusted to. them and encouraged to develop their 
latent talents. The discipline imposed on them was meticulous and excessive, 
though the author pleads in excuse that so much was entrusted to untrained 
and hitherto undisciplined people. Yet John Wesley’s errors and imper- 
fections, which are ‘frankly admitted, and ‘those of his associates are side 
issues. The mair issue is the transformation wrought through them and 
those whom they directly or indirectly inspired. Reflecting on the subsequent 
history of English-speaking peoples, we realise the saving effects of the 
inspiration they transmitted. 


í 


D. P. H. 
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PRISON THOUGHTS.* 


A native of French Lorraine and a devout Catholic, Comte de Pange was 
arrested by the Gestapo in his flat in Paris in May 1941, suspected of plotting 
with German exiles, the enemies of the National Socialist régime. Suspicion 
was increased by his friendship with the Archduke Otto and other prominent . 
political leaders. He was taken,to the French prison of La Santé, and later 
to the much-dreaded Fort Romainville, but returned to La Santé, from 
where he was released in November after six months’ imprisonment. ‘Apart ' 
from the politics which made him a suspect, the main interest of this journal 
is in the author’s meditations and the conditions under which he existed as a 
prisoner. It is a book full of grey shadows. Not that he allowed depression to 
overcome him. On the contrary, in spite of the humiliation and the injustice 
he suffered, he appreciated the solitude of his cell and the withdrawal from 
the harassing world outside, with the opportunity it gave for reading and 
writing. But it is the sinister atmosphere of the prison and the sense of doom 
that pervades. “Why are you here? ” he asked a fellow-prisoner one day 
during exercise. “I do not know,” came the reply. It seems as if the 
author’s examiners were also uncertain of his offence. Almost daily, and for 
hours; he had to go through a tedious, nerve-wracking questioning, and the 
questions proved the ignorance of his examiners. He was asked to explain 
the French Academy and to mention the names of its members. ‘‘ Before,” 
he writes, “ this was known to the whole cultured world, but we have returned 
to barbarism.” 

,_ Those who heard Comte, de Pange at Chatham House early in 1940 make 
his earnest and eloquent plea for a Franco-British federation saw it, too late, 
offered by Churchill on June 15th of that year. ‘Throughout Mes Prisons the 
views expressed are both broad and liberal, too broad in fact for some of his _ 
compatriots who betrayed him. But through the experience of his own 
suffering and that of his fellow-prisoners, he realised that it was not only for 
the sake of France they were being sacrificed, as in the last war, but for the 

 liberty.of humanity, the liberty of the soul. When suddenly arrested, without 
permission to say farewell to his family, he seized from the table one book to 
take with him. It was Pascal’s Pensées. There is an obvious parallel between 
these two Frenchmen : both accepted suffering, and accepted it willingly, as 
a part of their religion. “ Jadis j’admirais beaucoup l’intelligence,”. writes 
M. de Pange ; “ aujourd’hui je n’admire plus que la douleur.” This spirit of 
sacrifice, of renouncement, with its moral value (utilité) is the keynote of this 
noble book. , 

THEODORA ROSCOE. 


JOHN MORLEY AND HIS FRIENDS.+ 


It is not often that an American writer produces a really good book on 
the atmosphere and society of Victorian England or of the liberalism which 
distinguished it from the early forties down to the outbreak of the Boer War. ` 
The late Lawrence Lowell might have accomplished this but for his devotion 
to Harvard and his absorption in its administration. Individualism has 
always been strong in the United States, and so was liberalism in the 
presidencies of Jefferson and Madison. But after the passing of the so-called 
Virginian Dynasty the liberalism which in England was attached to com- 
mercial freedom faded away, and was only revived temporarily by one or 
two democratic Presidents. I remember in talks with President Wilson and 
Senator Underwood before the first Great War how strongly their minds 
were influenced by the economic teachings of leading English economists, 
‘and especially of Walter Bagehot. But it has been reserved for Mrs. Knicker- 
bocker in this scholarly and lively book. to delineate the characters and 

+ Mes Prisons. By Jean de Pange. Desclesde Brouwer. Paris. 10s. 
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review the doctrine of John Morley and his friends for the benefit of her 
countrymen, and one is glad that the Oxford University Press has made it 
easy for English readers to acquire John Morley and his Friends ; for there 
is nothing quite like it in our political literature. The happy combination of 
a good style with the appreciation of an admirer and intelligent research into 
most of the available material, including the Fortnightly Review during 
Morley’s editorship, supplies us with a charming and trustworthy survey of 
philosophic Radicalism in the seventies and of the men of letters, and science, 
as well as the politicians, whom Morley attracted. A number of Morley’s 
friends left both the radical and moderate wings of the Liberal Party with 
Chamberlain, Bright and Hartington in 1886, when Gladstone plunged into 
Home Rule. That Gladstone handled Chamberlain badly may be admitted, 
but no one can blame Morley for joining Gladstone seeing that he was a 
full-blown Home Ruler several years before Gladstone’s conversion, and was 
far more interested in the conciliation of Ireland than in Three Acres and a 
Cow, or the doctrine of Ransom, or even secular education. 

In her critical estimates of Morley’ s books our author rightly lays stress 
upon Compromise. Birrell once said to me that it was a landmark in bis life, 
just as the publication of Mill’s essay On Liberty was a landmark in the life 
of Morley and many others. Morley was a Millite but also a Cobdenite, and 
followed Cobden rather than Mill-on questions of war and cognate subjects. 
Where many of us think Mill was right and Cobden wrong—Proportional 
Representation—Morley, like Cobden and Bright and Chamberlain, preferred 
the rule of majorities in single electoral districts. But that was before the 
emergence of three parties and before it became possible or even likely that 
substantial minorities might have no representation in Parliament. I resist 
the temptation of saying more about Morley’s friendships, but perhaps I may 
quote a private talk during which he remarked that he felt rather proud of 
having known the two most famous exiles of his lifetime—Mazzini and 
Victor Hugo. 
Francis W. HIRST. 


* $ * * * 


Beatrice Webb, by Margaret Cole (Longmans, ros. 6d.), is a tribute of 
affection and admiration from an intimate friend and colleague to the most 
brilliant Englishwoman of her time. Her achievements in partnership with 
her distinguished husband, who is still with us, are so well known that the 
most interesting portions of this striking and readable volume are those 
which reveal her personality. Mrs. Cole stresses her intellectual stature, her 
amazing energy, her combination of idealism with a sense of the practicable, 
her quickness of apprehension, her disinterested devotion to humanity, her 
helpfulness to young workers and thinkers. Her limitations are indicated in 
the gentlest manner—her lack of interest in poetry and the arts, her inability 
to understand mass ‘emotions, her relative indifference to commonplace 
individuals, her tepid interest-in other countries except for what they could 
teach her in her chosen field of social experiment, her habit of sizing up people 
too quickly. Her romantic unconditional surrender in old age to the charms 
and pretensions of the Soviet system was all the more remarkable since she 
possessed a mind long exercised in the art of criticism of ideologies and 
parties, movements and men. We hear son.ething of her personal likes and 
dislikes, Henderson and Maisky among the former, John Burns and Ramsay 
MacDonald among the’latter. The figure of Sidney as it appears in this 
intimate record is most attractive—unselfish, untiring, many-sided, con- 
structive, unromantic if you will but steady as a'rock. 


* * * * * 


The Problem of Upper Silesia, by Robert Machray (Allen & Unwin, 6s.), 
a sturdy champion of the Polish cause, contains a mass of information in a 
small space. A brief historical retrospect is followed by a survey of the 
immense economic resources of the province and a statistical study of the 
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population. It was Polish long ago, and it has retained its predominantly 
Polish character and sympathies. The chapter on the plebiscite of 1921 
attributes the German majority on that occasion to the influx of nearly 
- 200,000 voters who had severed their local ties and to German intimidation ; 
and the Allies are blamed for dividing the province instead of allotting it en . 
bloc to Poland. The cut, he argues, was bound to work badly, and he strongly 
urges the justice and desirability of repairing what he regards as the mistake 
of 1921. Germany, he reminds us, has the Ruhr, and Poland, with her rapidly 
growing population to support, needs all the minerals she can get. The book 
.. was written while the war was in progress, and the fate of the Ruhr is no 
longer in German hands; but such considerations would not affect the 
author’s attitude. Since Upper Silesia, he reminds us, was an arsenal of 
German Imperialism in the two world wars, he believes that it cannot safely 
be left any longer in German hands. 


ne. * * * 
t 
In Problems of the Countryside (Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d.), by 
Dr. C. S. Orwin, Director of the Agricultural Research Institute at Oxford, 
we are shown probably the most heavily subsidised of our industries run on 
anachronistic lines. The very fields and hédges and lanes are survivals from 
a past when manual labour was cheap and plentiful and horses were kept in 
' large numbers. The farm buildings are laid out for the technical organisation 
of a hundred years ago. Even the villages are unchanged. People still fetch 
their water from a communal pump or tap and empty their own slops on theit 
gardens. With the decay of village industries the choice to-day is between 
_ working on the land and migration to the town. In fact we are shown a 
decaying industry run by increasingly elderly people, the drift to the towns of 
young people being at the rate before the war of ten thousand annually. The 
remedy here suggested is larger units. This means amalgamation of farms 
and a better layout of fields and lanes in keeping with'an increased use of . 
tractors and other modern machines. It is realised that increased mechanisa- 
tion will lead, not.to increased employment, but to a man and a boy doing, 
the work now done by several men. Yet it is felt that the industry must put 
its house in order and bring it up to date before the nation as a whole can 
come to its rescue, for that is what it is coming to to-day. With all this few 
will disagree, but “ larger units ” also mean getting more people to work in 
and from the small villages, where at present life is becoming less and less 
tolerable. How is this to be done ? Dr. Orwin argues that segregation of town 
and country is no longer possible and that the only solution lies in large-scale 
decentralisation of industry. Only by providing attractive work and modern 
living conditions in the country can people be induced to live there. If this 
return migration takes place, we must be careful not to destroy the very 
.countryside we wish more and more people to enjoy. à 


` 


X * * * * 


Poetry Direct and Oblique, by E. M. W. Tillyard (Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d.), 
is a book well worth studying. Both the reader of poetry and the maker of 
+ poetry will find much here to ponder over. Although this criticism of poetry 
(many of the examples’ quoted are familiar pieces) might be likened to a 
botanist dissecting a flower, pulling petals and stamens, the actual beauty 
of a poem, as with a flower, is enhanced by the dissection. It opens our eyes 
to much that we had hitherto missed. After all this is the writer’s aim “ to 
suggest to the common reader ways of looking at poetry that may help him 
to get further into the meaning of some of the poems he has to read or will _ 
read, and hence to enjoy them better.” Even if the common reader may 
wish, here and there, for a greater lucidity, this sincerely conceived and 
sincerely written book is an important contribution to the art of poetry. 

THEODORA ‘ROSCOE.'. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS ASSEMBLY. 


N comparing the United Nations with the League of Nations there 
I: one circumstance that must not be forgotten. The London 

Assembly met very much sooner after the conclusion of war than 
did the Assembly at Geneva. War feelings are still vivid. Though the 
desire for peace and loathing of war was very great in 1920, it was 
certainly much less than those sentiments are to-day. The destruction 
wrought by the Second ‘World War, the incredible cruelty and brutality 
of our enemies, the vast expenditure of wealth and the imminent 
threat of infinitely greater devastation if another such war should take 
place, have all created a red-hot insistence by world opinion that this 
time an adequate and lasting international barrier against war shall be 
established. This feeling has given a more professional air to the new 
Assembly. At Geneva in 1920 we were perhaps a little amateurish. 
Difficulties as they came up had to be solved without much official 
assistance. The governments generally stood aloof. That attitude had 
one advantage. There was a feeling in the Assembly, which rapidly 
grew, that we were embarked in a great adventure—no less than the 
saving of civilisation, the substitution of law for war, the letting of light 
and air into all the dark places of diplomacy. Here was a splendid task, 
all the more alluring since it was left to ourselves to do it. “ Bliss.was 
it in that dawn to be alive.” 

The new Assembly starts from a more solid ground. It is definitely 
official. : The delegates are fully authorised representatives of their 
governments. Perhaps the difference in standpoint of the two 
Assemblies may be summed up by saying that the Geneva Assembly 
was imposed from outside on the governments. Its London counterpart 
is the work of the governments themselves. This is no doubt due to a 
change in world opinion. One result is that the United States and 
Soviet Russia, who were absent in 1920 in obedience to their national 
feeling, are leading members of the new Organisation. This is the more 
important because of the alteration in the international position of the 
two countries. In 1920 the United States was indeed a country of great 
. actual and still greater potential strength. But she was not then, as 
she is now, the financial leader of the world. Nor had she made proof 
of her immense military and naval power. The development in Russia 
is even more striking. Twenty-six years ago her actual armed forces 
were unimportant, the stability of her Government was uncertain, the . 
extensive resources of her country were unknown. Now she is un- 
questionably the greatest military power in existence ; with the possible 
exception of rubber she has within her borders almost every raw 
material, she has great industrial power and an enormous population 
far more trained and-educated than it was twenty years ago. Besides 
all this, her people have great ideals of liberty and equality. The selfish- 
ness and inefficiency of the old Czarist régime are things of the past ; 
and though to a Christian the spiritual life of the Russian peasant 
must seem maimed and precarious, yet compared with what it was as 
described by Tolstoi the advance is very great. 

In the League the ponory was different. France and the United 
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' Nor was there any power outside Europe that could be compared with 
the present United States. It is, therefore, natural that all should feel 

‘that the co-operation of the Soviet and American Governments is of 
the utmost importance to the stability of World Peace. That is the 
reason and justification for the special rights of veto given to them and 
the other permanent members of the Council and the special responsi- 
bilities entrusted to those members for the maintenance of peace. + 
' Here, indeed, is the, most important alteration from the League 
scheme. The fundamental ideas of the Covenant and Charter are not 
very different as set out in the Preamble of the two documents The 
Preamble and the first article of the Charter are more elaborate than 
the similar provisions of the Covenant ; but they do not go beyond 
the broad principles laid down in the Covenant, that the League was 


formed “ to promote international co-operation and to achieve inter- 


national peace and security.” It is true that the United Nations are to 
have a Special committee which is to deal with all Social and Economic 
international matters. But that is more a question of form than of 
substance. : The League had a number of committees, reinforced from 
time to time by special conferences, which dealt with all the matters 
which are to be considered by this new committee. It may be useful 
administratively. But the new committee will have to have sub- 
committees which will be very much in the position of the League 
committees. In effect, the new committee will take over that part of 
the League Council’s duties which did not touch international disputes 
or difficulties; and the contentious matters will go to the Security 
Council and the other United Nations organs. 

I am not sure whether it will be found possible to divide international 
matters precisely into those which are contentious and those which 
are not. The two classes tend to slide into one another. A question of 
trade, for instance, may easily develop into a tariff war. Transit 
difficulties may involve the free passage of rivers or, canals. Even 
rights of fishery produced an acrimonious dispute lasting over a 
century between France and England. There is, therefore, something 
to be said for the League system which empowered the Council and 
Assembly to deal with all international matters. Theoretically this. 
might have led to serious disputes between the two ‘bodies. In 
practice that did not happen. All the members of the Council were 
also members of the Assembly and included some of the most influential 
of those members. And they all desired peace until the Germans and 
their friends sabotaged the League as a whole. 

However, the separation of the coercive from the non-coercive 
functions of the new Charter bodies affects one vital matter which is 
certainly not only a question of administrative convenience. The 
Charter aims at emphasising and increasing the. coercive powers of the 
new organisation as compared with the League. The Council, called 
fo emphasise its functions the Security Council, is to_organise_the 
armed forces of the United Nations which are to come from all the 
members of the new body. It has to have a Military Staff Committee 
to advise it. Its decisions are to be controlled by the permanent 
. members in all cases—except matters of procedure—and it is empowered 
to intervene in any disputeor situation which it regards as menacing to 
peace. With all that no other body—not even the Assembly—is to 
interfere. These provisions are, no doubt, the outcome of the feeling 
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that the League did not or could not take action against the aggressions 

of Italy} Japan and Germany “which ultimately developed into the: 
Second World War ; just as the elaborate provisions ‘of the Covenant 

enforcing full debate of, an international quarrel which threatened 
peace sprang from the failure to induce Austria to permit international 
discussion of the Serajevo murders before taking military action. There 
is always a human tendency to shut the stable door after the horse has 

been stolen, which is not unreasonable provided adequate precautions 
have been taken to prevent future depredations. That is, no doubt, 

what the framers of the Charter hope they have done and the world 
is asking whether they have succeeded. 

I think they have, on one condition, and that is, provided that the 
important parties to the Charter agree as to its meaning. It must be 
admitted that there are many Westerners, if that term may be per- 
mitted, who have been puzzled. They note that in framing the Charter 
certain Powers in Eastern and Central Europe insisted strongly on no 
active steps being taken against aggressors unless the five permanent 
members of the Security Council all approved, and this was to be so 
even if one of them was charged with aggression. All protests were 
overruled on the ground that unless the Five had the complete con- 
fidence of the United Nations, no effective scheme for maintaining 
peace could be established. Since then a number of actions have taken 
place in South-Eastern Europe and more recently in Persia which do 
not seem altogether consistent with the Western view of the Charter’s 
meaning. The fundamental justification for the present and, indeed, 
for every effort to secure peace by international co-operation must be 
that enduring peace should rest on justice, and no single power or 
group of powers can be trusted to decide impartially what justice 
requires in its own case. Where a dispute or difficulty raises legal or 
` juridical questions the decision should be left to a Court of Law. 
Where that is not suitable because the issues involved are of a political 
and moral character, they should be decided by the general opinion of 
the civilised world as interpreted by the organs representing the United 
Nations. It is therefore contrary to this basic principle that any State, 
however admirable and- powerful it may be, should be entitled to 
prevent such a decision being given. So far as I know, the Soviet 
Government are in agreement with this principle. I am quite sure that 
they earnestly desire peace and no doubt aim at peace with justice. 
If they want such a mechanism as the veto, it is because they feel that 
only so can the safety and tranquillity of their own country be secured. 
True they have taken action in Central Europe without regard to any 
international organ. But they have acted strictly, as they believe, in the 
interests of peace and justice. And they ‘feel themselves driven to 
conclude that any criticism of their action is due to reactionary, if not 
definitely Fascist, prejudice. 

It is obvious that if thig contention is accepted the whole structure 
of the Charter will be imperilled. If one of the permanent_powers acts 
as if it were above the law, all the others may do the same, and it is 
obvious that a similar licence will be_claimed by other powers who 
regard themselves as their equals. I am sure that is not what the 
Soviet desire and it may be that I have misunderstood their policy. 
Is it not also possible that the Western views are not fully appreciated 
in Russia? For instance, we believe that in a Democracy the majority 
must rule. Is that so in Russia? Is it not rather that unanimity must 
be aimed at and the deciding body must be so chosen as to ensure 
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that it will act unanimously? But in international matters that cannot 

be done, except by the old rule of the League that in all cases only 

unanimous opinions shall be counted as decisions. That has been 
rejected as weakening the enforcement of peace too‘much. If so, 

_ decisions in all cases must be by majority. To say that majorities 
must rule except where the interests of certain Great Powers are 
concerned seems to Westerners impossible to reconcile with justice. 
The point is very well illustrated by the Persian difficulty and its 
consequences. In that case the sovereign State of Persia was faced 
with an armed disturbance.in one of its provinces. When the Persian - 
Government desired to send troops there to restore order, the Russian 
Government forbade it. When other members of the United Nations 
interested in Persia objected, their objections were ignored. The case . 
seemed to be clearly one for the United Nations and apparently for the 
Security Council, and this was eventudlly conceded. No doubt Russia 

_believed that the rebels in Azarbaijan were right. But if the United 
Nations had simply accepted that point of view, a very serious breach 
would have been made in the principlés of the Charter. Fortunately 
that has been averted. 

Meanwhile two states under the influence of Moscow have raised the 
difficulties in Greece and Indonesia, it being understood that these 
might be regarded as parallel to the Persian case. No doubt that view 
is the one perfectly honestly held by the Russian Government, who 
perhaps imagined that the British would decline to allow these cases 
to be dealt with by the Security Council. If the British Government 
had done so it would have been disastrous. On the contrary, they 
welcomed action by the Security Council in a great speech by their 
Foreign Minister. Indeed, it is safe to say that the British people would - 
not have tolerated anything else. 

The result of the rather complicated discussions:which have since 
taken place in the Council has been, in the case of Greece, a demand 
by the Soviet that the British forces shall be immediately withdrawn, 
and a reply by the British Government that our soldiers are in Greece ' 
at the request of the Greek Government in order to enable the Greek 
people freely to express their wishes as to their future constitution and 
are no danger to peace. Mr. Bevin further requested the Council to say 
definitely that we have done nothing to increase the chance of war. 
To this last request the Soviet refused their assent and declared that 
they would veto any resolution in that sense. In the end, the demand 
for the withdrawal of the British forces has been abandoned and so has 
the counter-resolution proposed by the British. The Indonesian 
problem, on the other hand, was settled by a straight- vote. Some 
people are regretting that these questions should have been raised and 
openly discussed. I do not agree. Unless the United Nations Organisa- 
tion is prepared to deal with international difficulties it will surely 

. perish by inanition. The fact that they are ofgmportance only increases 

the danger of their being allowed to fester. Publicity is in such cases 

the great antiseptic. ` R S 

Two things have resulted from these debates. The value of publicity 
has been strikingly displayed, and it has been shown that in questions 
depending for their solution on international opinion, and not on the 
exertion of force, the existence of a veto is immaterial. It is the opinion 
itself that counts, not the formal method of its expression. But it has 
also been shown that there is a fundamental difference of opinion which 
lies at the root of all these controversies. Are they to be settled on their 
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merits or in some way that will'satisfy the reasonable or unreasonable . 
fears of the disputants? The truth is that, as in the case of the League, 


the members of the United Nations may treat the organisation in one 
‘of two ways. ey may either regard it as a means of World Peace 
leading to a great growth of International Collaboration, or they may 
treat it primarily as a means of securing their own safety. It was 
just because certain powers in the League took the second attitude that 
it failed not only to maintain_peace but even to protect-the-safety of 
the powers in question. Let us fairly face the facts. An international 


organisation which exists merely as a system of mutual insurance of 
its members will never last. Ideologically, it is the same as the old_ 


system of alliances, and in the end it is the ideological basis of the new 
system which matters. We must all be prepared to regard the United 
ations as a great super-national organisation to which we owe a 
loyalty as great as that which we owe to our own countries. There 
‘must be a patriotism of Peace resting on the ideas of Freedom, Truth 
and Justice for which we are ready to make all necessary sacrifices. It 
was the want of this which brought the League to the ground and, if 
courage is not shown, will assuredly reduce the United Nations te 
impotence. - 








CECIL. 


RUSSIA AND THE WESTERN WORLD. 


e SAR IVAN is able and enlightened as no other Monarch, but 
l his genius is something peculiarly Russian and difficult for us 
to understand.” The late Alexei Tolstoy puts these words into 
the mouth of the Polish Ambassador in Moscow in his play about Ivan . 
the Terrible. And as Ivan was in many ways a very typical Russian it 
is interesting that his rôle in Russian history is subject to much writing 
and not a little controversy in Russia to-day. It seems that the Russians 
themselves are looking into the lives of the great men of their past and 
are trying to trace their ‘history through men like Ivan. During my 
stay in Russia recently I was constantly coming across books and 
seeing films and plays on this and kindred subjects. In another of his 
' great works, Road to Calvary, the same writer describes the agonies cf 
the Russian intelligentsia during the First World War and the October 
Revolution. This book has something in common with, though it could 
never be an equal to, the monumental work of his famous namesake, 
- War and Peace. In this book the hero of the novel says: ‘‘ The history 
of the Russian state and people is a strange and peculiar history. Vast 
formless ideas haunt it from century to century, ideas of worlc- 
embracing greatness and of a righteous life. Here daring and unprece- 
dented ventures are undertaken such as dumbfound the European 
World and Europe watches with fear and anger how this Eastern 
Wonderland, both weak and mighty, both poor and immeasurably rich, 
brings forth from her dark entrails great bursts of ideas, vast ente:- 
prises of world-wide scope. Finally, Russia has found a new road, 
unexplored by any others, and from the first step along it the sound of 
her footfall is heard throughout the world.” 

It is very easy, but very dangerous, to draw a parallel between 
Soviet Russia and Hitlerite Germany. The Governments of both 
countries have always tended to be authoritarian and dominated ‘by 
powerful personalities, but there the parallel stops. It is not the form 
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‘of the State machine that gives the clue, but the spirit which, works the 
‘machine: That spirit has nothing in common with any idea of racial 
‘superiority or military domination of one people over another. No one 
has explained this better than that giant of Russian thought and letters, 
Feodor Dostoevsky, in a famous speech which he made just before his 
‘death at the opening of the Pushkin monument in Moscow in 1880: 
'“ The Destiny of Russia is unquestionably one which embraces all 
Europe and, indeed, all the world. To become a true Russian means to 
become a brother to all mankind. For a true Russian the fate of Europe 
is as dear as the fate of Russia herself, because our fate is indeed bound 
up with all the world.” eA 
' Russia is a comparatively young country and the ‘character of the 
people still unstable. It can be said, perhaps, to consist of a number of 
- elements any one of which may become deminant at any time. One'has 
only to look at the jostling Russian crowds at railway stations, airports 
or underground halts to realise how easily the Russians can degenerate - 
into a mob. They have an anarchistic trait in their nature. But one has 
only to see the great military parade in the Red Square on the anni- 
versary of the October Revolution, and to.experience the working of 
the cumbersome bureaucracy which centres in the Kremlin, to realise 
that the Russians have a wonderful habit of submitting to discipline 
from above and of curbing their elemental inclination to anarchy for a 
common cause. Thanks to this it became possible to create the Russian 
State.‘ The third Russian characteristic is, as is seen in Dostoevsky’s 
speech quoted above, the love of their fellow-men and the feeling that 
Russia has a great mission in the world to lead humanity to salvation, 
that Russians are a people chosen to do this because of their deep insight 
into humanity. In fact, the source of Dostoevsky’s inspiration is much 
the same as that of the Communist International. Both were deeply 
religious, the first Christian, the second secular. 

But Russian Messianism has undergone a change. The | of the 
rest of Europe to follow Russia’s lead and join a world social revolution 
after 1917 altered the outlook. Slowly Russians came to the view that 
the best form of Messianism was for Russia to become the model State, 
where industrial, not political, Democracy was the chief feature. She 
would then be an example to the world. The internal convulsion that 
accompanied. the Trotsky “ purge ” was the outward sign of this change. ` 
The foreign policy of Russia to-day is concerned first and foremost with 
the defence of the Soviet Union and the prevention of any state of 
affairs which might lead to the repetition of invasion. For she has been 
invaded from the West three times in nearly thirty years. ‘This con- 
centration, therefore, on the defence of the Soviet State brings it about 
that in recent years Russian diplomacy has reverted once more to the 
traditional methods and tactics of Tsarist Russia. Russia regards 
herself still as the Messiah among nations, but she is a more con- 
ventional Messiah than the one created in the heat of the 
October Revolution. 

Take Eastern Europe as an example. Russia is not preaching the 
Communist Revolution in Poland, Yugoslavia or Bulgaria. Instead 
she is trying to build up so-called ‘‘ Democratic Fronts.” Her 
aim is not social upheaval but the creation on her Western frontiers . 
of coalition Governments who will not allow their countries to become 

. centres of hostile intrigue against her as they were after the First 
World War. She has therefore banned, not only Fascist Parties, but 
-politicians and parties that are definitely anti-Russian. A wise policy 
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on our part, therefore, would bé to recognise this special claim of 
Russia in Eastern Europe while at the same time insisting on free 
speech and equal opportunities for propaganda for all parties, other 
‘than those specially banned by Russia for reasons of State security. 
Moreover, it is not wise either to regard these coalition Governments 
as necessarily instruments of Moscow. The truth is that famine and 
pestilence is an imminent danger in Eastern Europe, and all patriotic 
parties tend to get together on an immediate short-term programme 
which can be agreed to from Communist to Catholic or Peasant Party. 
Further, one must recognise that the new dispensation in the Balkans, 
which Russia has had such a big hand in creating, contains many 
admirable features. It seems to have solved for the first time in history 
national rivalries in Macedonia and the religious feud between Catholics 
and Orthodox. The young Yugoslav State has many difficulties to 
surmount, but it has at least begun by setting up a basis of racial and 
religious toleration which has always been such a feature of her great 
Slav neighbour in the East. Recognition of the new order in the 


Balkans and Danubian countries _by_the Anglo Saxon pews = oe Saxon powers is neces- 
sary if only to prevent Russia from getting z the preponderatng minene 
there. For the people of these countries have no desire to be cut off 
from all Western influences. 

In the Middle East Russian diplomacy has also got back to that of 
Tsarist Russia. This was inevitable as soon as the Messianic mission 
of Russia in the world was conceived as that of building up a secure 
Soviet State in Europe. Geography and climate were the same in the 


nineteenth century_as to-day, and the only thing that has made 
Russia’s Northern ports on the Black Sea and the Caucasus oilfields 
more vulnerable has been the coming of the aeroplane. Russian action 
in Persia, her pressure on Turkey over the Khars and Ardahan plateau, 
and her provocative behaviour at the U.N.O. Conference over Greece 
and Indonesia, can all be attributed to her nervousness about the 
security of hor Southern ars. She may not be adopting the best 
methodsforallaying her fears, but Russian diplomacy has always worked 
by methods which never openly disclose its aim. We can only realise 
this fact and hope for a change in the future. 

The Persian affair has put Russia in a relatively strong position. She 
is able to exploit the internal weakness of a country whose Governmert 
is notoriously inefficient and corrupt. Persia is one of those points on 
the long land frontier of Russia where she can set going a train of events 
which are unpleasant to Britain and, to a lesser extent, to the U.S.A. 
She can exploit the nuisance value of Persia to open questions 
in which she is really more interested. It is unfortunate that 
Britain has allowed herself to appear as the supporter of the present 
Government in Persia and has thereby become the sponsor of the 
hundred noble families and their friends that run that country. Little 
is known of the people that run “the autonomous” Government of 
Azerbaijan, but they cannot be worsé than those that control the 
Government of Teheran and they have an example across the frontier 
in the north of Soviet Azerbaijan. Here in this Eastern part of the 
Trans-Caucasus I saw in a recent visit astonishing changes‘in material 
well-being since thirty years ago when I was last there. The Russians 
can point to great progress in the Caucasus since the October Revoluticn. 
They can use the autonomous régime in Azerbaijan as a lever for 
bringing about social change in the rest of Persia. But I think their 
main object is. to secure a Government in Teheran ready to 
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co-operate with Russia irrespective of its composition. Thus a wealthy ' 
landowner in one of the Caspian. provinces has become Prime Minister, 
but there is apparently no objection to this as long as he is ready to 
work with Russia and prevent British or American oil concessions 
from being granted in the northern zone. For in the Caucasus lie her 


eos and further West along the Black Sea are important 
Sorts; inlustrial and mining.cenizes. : 
Therefore Turkey is also a country on whom pressure is exercised. 


The demand for the return of the Khars and Ardahan plateau osténsibly 
to settle Armenian exiles there is based on much weaker ground than 


the demand for the autonomous régime in Persian Azerbaijan. The 
plateau which was part of Turkey till Russia took it after the war of 
1877 only had 80,000 Armenians in 1917, that is one-third of the 
population which was predominantly Moslem, both Sunni and: Shia. 


Moreover, it is doubtful if the Armenians who live comfortably to-day 
in Irak and Syria will really relish life in these inhospitable uplands. 
But again Khars and Ardahan is a pressure point to secure Russia’s 
real objective in this part of the wold e share im the control of 
the defences of the Dardanelles and a right to participate in any 
seftlement in the Kastem Mediterancan. She regards this as necessary 
In these days to‘prevent forces potentially hostile from organising in 
regions where she is vulnerable. If this fact is not realised by us and 
the U.S.A. we shall have nothing but trouble in this part of the world, 
either in Persia, Armenia, Irak or, perhaps, Syria, Palestine and Egypt 
where there are plenty of disgruntled national or racial minorities with 
whom Russia can intrigue. There are disaffected Khurds in Northern 
Irak, Kashgai nomads in Southern Persia, Armenian minorities in 
Syria, and there is the Arab national movement and the W.A.F.D. 
in Egypt with whom she can carry on anti-British activity. Wise 
statesmanship would seek to meet her half-way and try to satisfy 
her demand for security in her southern coasts and territories. 
U.N.O. is there for just such a purpose.” The Suez Canal question 
will soon be raised by Egypt. There is a case for making both it 
seul the’ Dardanelles 9 wats-watr under ae conte] Wik the 
participation of Russia. A case can also be made out’ for. joint 
action by Russia and Great Britain in Teheran offering assistance 
to a Persian Government which will carry out long-needed reforms. 
But if Russia and Britain stand glaring at each other across the Persian 
highlands the present rotten régime in Teheran ‘will continue. The 
growth of the Arab League is looked upon with some suspicion by 
Russia and she fears it -may become the instrument of an Eastern 
cordon sanitaire. She may, therefore, try to break it up by playing off 
rival groups inside the League against each other, the Hashimite. 
dynastic interests against the Saudi.Arabian. It is not an easy situation 
for Britain in this part of the world, but at least it is clear that to try to 
isolate and humiliate Russia is a policy that will not bring any dividends. 

Russia’s foreign policy is the product of the new conception of her 
rôle as the Messiah of the new order. That policy is directed to defending 
her position in the world and in using the weaknesses of countries 
thought to be hostile to her own advantage. But what of her internal 
situation ? My impressions after two months in that country confirm 
me in the belief that the authoritarian régime in the Kremlin is more 
firmly in the saddle than ever before. The victorious war has made the 
leaders, particularly Stalin, popular heroes, Of thé three character- 
istics of the Russian people; a tendency to anarchism, a love of 
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Messianism, and a readiness to‘ accept authoritarian rule, it is 
the latter that can best be seen inside the country, while the second 
is best seen by watching her foreign policy from outside. On the 
morrow of the war the Soviet citizen feels himself very much on top. 
of the world. I have been in no country where the people have such a 
boundless hope for the future and belief in themselves as in Russia. 
It is true that half European Russia is very gravely damaged by 
the war, especially the Ukraine and parts of White Russia. Not a 
railway station or a bridge is whole, and most of the towns and 
many villages have been burned and destroyed. Thus a colossal task 
in reconstruction awaits Russia and the general tone of the State press 
is to admonish Soviet citizens to work hard and not to slack, for the 
task ahead of them is appalling. Any casual observer in Russia to-day 
cannot fail to see that in industrial technique she is still behind 
the West, and even when she has the latest appliances they are used 
less effectively than they would be in Great Britain or the U.S.A. 
Therefore her rate of recovery will be slow though steady, for her 
manpower is enormous and she can make up with this what she lacks 
in technical skill. For this reason the authorities in the Kremlin are 
constantly harping on the need for hard work and efficiency. But in 
the same breath they boost Russia and depreciate Western Europe. In 
their heart of hearts they know that she is still backward, but they 
think it necessary to keep up the fiction of their superiority among their 
people in order to spur them to greater efforts. Hence the refusal to 
allow contact with the outer world because they think this would tend 
to divert attention from their own internal problems. These problems, 
of course, would be made easier if they could get a loan from America, 
but America in her present mood is likely to demand political conditions: 
which the Russians would never accept. So they will go their own slow 
and painful way, as they did when they were boycotted during the 
twenties and thirties and still carried through several five-year plans. 

I could not see any sign of a relaxing of the strong authoritarian 
régime inside the country. In many ways it suits the people. So long 
as grievances on details of general policy are ventilated in the press, 
as they are in fact, I could not see any sign that the average Russian 
wotries at the absence of a general criticism of the Government. Indeed, 
this kind of criticism is contrary to all Russian tradition. Most Govern- 
ments in Russia come into power as the result of a revolution, the 
leader of that revolution becomes a popular hero and criticism is next 
to blasphemy. If the leader fails them, there is another revolution, but 
the present leaders have succeeded and so are deeply venerated. I 
found that most of the people I knew in 1917-18 were gone, the old 
guard mostly dead, some naturally but some had got mixed up in the 
Trotsky affair and had been either shot or were in Siberia. All the men 
in power were young men who were children in the days of the October 
Revolution. I could at once cause an awed hush whenever I told an 
assembled company that I had seen that Revolution and had spoken 
personally to Lenin. At once my stock rose appreciably. It was as ifa 
Christian of the first century had told a company of believers that he 
had seen the Apostles and had even dined with St. Paul. It is impossible 
to understand Russia unless you realise the religious nature of these 
people who respond to secular as well as to spiritual creeds and venerate 
their leaders like saints. This is part of the tradition inherited from the 
Byzantine Empire. I attended a meeting of the Moscow Soviet at which 
mention of Stalin or Lenin’s name involved the whole audience rising ’ 
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to its feet and solemnly clapping for two or three minutes as though a 
ritual was being performed. It was like crossing oneself before the altar. 
The great parade in the Red Square also partakes of the nature of a 
religious ceremony before the tomb of the man who led them out of the 
wilderness to a promised land. In a sense one can say that the Russian 
Communist Party is the Orthodox Church in a materialist robe off- 
ciating before the altar of a proletarian Redeemer. 

The rigour of the authoritarian régime is probably greater ‘than it 
has ever been in Russian history. The censorship controls everything 
that is read by the public, but the Society of Writers discuss matters 
with the censors and ‘often get theit way. On the other hand, since 
Alexei Tolstoy’s death and with the exception perhaps of Sholokhof, 
it is doubtful if there is any present-day Soviet writer who will go 
down in history. The constant drive to write to order and to 
be sure that you are writing what the Kremlin approves of'is not 
conducive to inspiration.. Yet, with a highly intelligent people like the 
Russians, it is reasonable to assume that once the worst period of 
reconstruction is passed there will be a gradual relaxation in the cen- 
sorship of books and plays. But the general political set-up is not 
likely, to change, for the average Soviet citizén is convinced that 
he has got an industrial democracy that gives him a better share in the 
national income than he would get under any other system. In making 
comparisons one has to compare, not Russian conditions with those in 
Western Europe, but Russian conditions to-day with those prevailing 
before the October Revolution. I had no doubt in my mind when I 
made this last comparison. 

. M. Puirirs PRICE. 


THE FRENCH POLITICAL AND 
FINANCIAL CRISIS. ` 


IME alone will show whether the drastic measures' announced 
' j by the Government formed by M. Felix Gouin after the sudden 
crisis towards the close of January will succeed in snatching 
France from the financial abyss on the brink of which she was suddenly 
and dramatically discovered to be tottering. But the deeper significance 
of that crisis and of the manner in which it was temporarily solved lies 
in its constitutional aspect. It marks the temporary and perhaps the 
definite victory of democratic and free parliamentary over dictatorial 
and authoritarian tendencies in France. For, strangely enough, on the 
morrow of a war fought for the preservation of democracy, France, 
between the Liberation and General de Gaulle’s resignation on January 
2oth, 1946, found itself exposed to the very real danger of a departure 
from and an abnegation of all democratic principles and usages. 

A very shrewd judge of French political conditions, M. Julien Benda, 
wrote: “ France loves best a régime that is at one and the same time 
parliamentary and authoritarian. The de Gaulle experiment is a second 
Napoleonic adventure.” This was probably an overstatement, but it 
contains a considerable substratum of truth. It will be recalled that in 
October 1945, the French electors in their referendum-vote, by replying 
“ No ” to the second question asked them, gave overwhelming support 

` to de Gaulle’s personal view-point, but paradoxically enough they 
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returned simultaneously a, crushing “ Left ” majority with the Com- 
munist party as the numerically strongest group in Parliament. In the 
referendum, which was a scarcely disguised plebiscite, they voted for 
General de Gaulle because of their sentimental attachment to a Liber- 
tor, in whom they imagined they had found also a strong and lasting 
national leader. They voted Communist, not because they were 
enamoured of Communist ideas, but as an instinctive corrective of the 
consequences of their too generous and over-free vote for de Gaulle. 
It was a double gesture inherently French. ' ; 
The October elections came at a time when there were already signs 
at least of a tendency towards a “ Napoleonic adventure.” The army 
had suddenly assumed gigantic proportions ; it dominated the public 
life of France. It absorbed national income at the rate of £1,250,000,000 
per year. To an alarming degree its staff and organisation were in the 
hands of officers who before and during the brief 1940 campaign had 
either openly or secretly betrayed the Republic and who subsequently 
served the Vichy régime. They were men who, when danger was 
pressing, were conspicuous by their absence, but who, when all danger 
was over, went strutting around in uniforms scintillating with gold 
braid and campaign ribbons. The then Minister of War, or his executive 
satellites in the Rue Dominique, appeared to foster this evolution. 
Officers whose Republican opinions were well known were elbowed 
aside. Men who had heroically led the Resistance Movement were 
deliberately frozen out of the army. German “ P.o.w.s,” including 
ruthless S.S. men, were enrolled with French troops, not only in the 
Foreign Legion but actually in regular army units. Within the army 
itself a “ specialised army ” was being constituted; one that owed no 
allegiance to democracy, but was ready to march anywhere against 
anybody at the behest of its own special leaders. A mysterious organ- ` 
isation, the D.G.E.R. (Direction générale des Etudes et Recherches), which 
had grown out of General de Gaulle’s Intelligence Department in 
London, performed the staff work. ‘It comprised many very doubtful 
individuals, including prominent members of the anti-Republican pre- 
war Cagoule conspiracy, and expended with a lavish hand the millions 
placed at its disposal partly by the de Gaulle adherents and partly by 
leading French business men and industrialists, whose object was to 
stave off Socialist legislation or‘to insure themselves against legitimate 
punishment for their collaborationist activities during the Occupation. 
The ramifications of the -D.G.E.R. were manifold. They embraced 
espionage upon and persecution of persons holding democratic views, 
and even the theft of documents likely to incriminate or to prove 
awkward if disclosed for former Vichy notabilities. It had no official 
status, but it existed in and fattened upon the State. Indeed, it may be 
said, without a scintilla of exaggeration, that it commenced to assume 
the secret political dimensions and attributes of a State concern. And 
its symbol and rallying cry was none other than, the name of the 
Liberator, Charles de Gaulle. . 
There is not a shred of evidence which would make one believe or 
even conjecture that the General was in any way a party to these 
dubious activities and machinations. He had sworn to re-establish 
French democracy and he was, and is, a man of his word. But he is a 
soldier and not a politician, and he has a soldier’s limitations in the 
world of statecraft. His ideas about democracy and particularly about 
parliamentary institutions differed widely from those generally accepted 
by the mass of people with whom he was compelled to associate.’ In his 


a“ 
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entourage, too, he had certain persons who only rendered lip-service to 
democracy and whose primary object was io profit individually by his 
personal prestige. Under their baleful and ‘insidious influence he more 
‘than once departed from the narrow path he had mapped out for him- 
self. Impatient of parliamentary traditions and procedure, he made no 
secret of his:irritation and lack of toleration. It is therefore most 
probable that had the time come when his anti-democratic advisers 
had deemed it politic to aver that the personal rule of Charles de 
Gaulle was essential to end political and parliamentary anarchy, the 
General would have given an innocent acquiescence and thus gone 
sliding down the dangerous inclined plane. - 
The strong Left vote at; the elections acted as a brake, on these 
tendencies. The normal results of that vote should have been the 
constitution of a Left Government comprising the Communist and 
Socialist parties and what remained (small indeed in quantity but con- 
siderable in parliamentary experience and quality) of the Radical 
party. The new M.R.P. (Mouvement Républicain Populaire), whose 
founders with their definitely Left wing leanings had seen themselves 
submerged by a tidal wave of Conservative and stoutly Roman Catholic 
. and. priestly votes, might have constituted itself a vigorous and effective 
Opposition, one capable, had circumstances required it, of forming an 
alternative Government with the aid of the smaller groups in the 
Chamber. This natural and normal solution. was abandoned, partly 
because the Socialist leaders were genuinely afraid lest it should lead to . 
the gradual absorption of their followers by the more dynamic Com- 
munists, and partly because it would have afforded no chance to 
. utilise the still undoubtedly very great popularity of General de Gaulle. 
The latter held views on parliamentary government that were those of 
a soldier rather than a politician. He accepted the idea of the Chamber 
„as “a talking shop ” with the same contempt, if not open derision, as 
he had the late and unlamented Consultative Assembly whose advice - 
he had steadily. and constantly ignored. In his view parliament 
existed and should exist only to register, confirm and enact as laws the 
Cabinet’s decisions. The Government alone must be the sole judge of 
measures and situations, and it-must be a government, in name at 
least, that included practically the whole of organised public opinion. 
Only in this way could it enforce the discipline dear to the heart of the 
military officer which, first and last, de Gaulle remained. This concep- 
tion, of course, left no room for an opposition; indeed opposition 
smacked of mutiny. g 
In General de Gaulle’s mind this notion of parliamentary. institutions 
presented the further capital and practical advantage of enabling him 
. in the field of foreign affairs to speak with the authority and in the name 
of the whole nation, and thus to strengthen his almost interminable . 
daily proclamations of the unweakened grandeur and will of France 
` and the crying injustice of treating her other than as an equal power 
with America, Britain and Russia. As an old and experienced diplomat . 
remarked to me one day in the Selle des pas perdus in the Palais 
Bourbon: “That man is drowning democracy under an ebullient 
enunciation of the obvious. Charles de Gaulle is one of those fervent 
Republicans who are destined to render the Republic impossible ! ” 
In the last analysis his democratic conceptions began abroad and ended 
there. He preached liberty and conceived it only possible through a 
beneficent autocracy—his own! 
Thus it came about that de Gaulle, aided on the one hand by the . 
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trepidations of the Socialists, on the other by the untiring though 
discreet intrigues of the ‘‘ Bonapartist ” elements, carried his point. 
After some painful birth-pangs the “ tripartite ” cabinet was formed; 
thus importing a new malady into French politics, which Le Figaro 
cleverly calls “ tripartitis.” From the outset this coalition was a bluff. 
It never possessed any real unity. It could, by dint of the severe 
application of party discipline, force its ‘views upon the Chamber, but 
because the man-in-the-street realised that this so-called “ united 
front ” was just the flimsiest cloak, it failed to carry moral conviction 
with the multitude. Moreover, since it was in the mind of its leader 
primarily an instrument for the execution of a policy of prestige and 
“ grandeur ” abroad, it entailed the sacrifice of the sound economic: 
interests of France upon the altar of military pomp and parade. 
Economic reconstruction, the restoration of the food supplies, the 
revivification of industrial production, and national revenue were' 
neglected in order to bolster up the new military machine. In order to 
lull the public, the Chamber and even many Ministers into a false sense 
of security in regard to the economic and financial situation, the 


disconcerting truth was carefully concealed. Even the General, it is. 


_ said, was not fully aware of the colossal deficit with which the country 
was faced. He was airily assured that the gap between national income 
and expenditure was being rapidly filled, and it is argued in his defence 


that he had not the scantiest notion that it had already attained the’ 


formidable dimensions of 339 milliards or a little over £’700,000,000, or 
that between another 310 and 320 milliards or some {667,000,000 of a 
deficit was looming ahead to be met in 1946. 


Towards the end of 1945, however, concealment became more and: 


more difficult. The re-introduction of the bread-card, necessitated by 
the improvident handling of the wheat situation—the reserve stocks of 


which had been permitted to diminish to 4,000,000 cwts., or the: 


equivalent of one month’s consumption—was the first overt sign that 
things were strangely awry. In the Chamber, the veteran but always 


outspoken and fearless Radical leader, M. Herriot, warned General ` 
de Gaulle that he was on the wrong track; that national greatness . 
was a thing to be lived and not merely shouted about from the, 


housetops. Then public opinion and even the Chamber itself became 
seriously alarmed about the extent of the flamboyant national defence 
estimates. 


One of the Ministers of State, M. Maurice Thorez, who had been | 
assigned the task of investigating the undue growth of Public Services’ | 


expenditure and of suggesting how the economy axe could be best 
applied, had his attention directed to the calamitous state of affairs at 
the Ministry of Finance. What he learned there startled him. A bill of 


war costs was being tabulated but its terrible significance was being . 
loftily ignored. The fact that German robbery and requisitions had | 
deprived. France of a sum of nearly £5,000,000,000 ; that war destruc- . 
tion had entailed a loss of £3,400,000,000 ; that damage to persons and . 


to property amounted to £950,000,000, and that other charges called 


for a further sum of £212,000,000, making a total of 4,700,000 million | 


francs or nearly £1I0,000,000,000, never occurred to anyone in the 


complacent de Gaulle entourage as presenting a problem of nightmare © 


proportions. No effective measures had been devised for meeting ever- 


increasing public expenditure ; only grotesquely artificial and unendur- : 


ing palliatives such as “loans ” were being contrived. M. Pleven’s , 
easy-going financial orthodoxy had apparently landed France on the ` 
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verge of bankruptcy. It was known from the returns of the Bank of 
France that new money was being printed at'the rate of slightly over 
one milliard francs per day. Whereupon M. Thorez advised General 
de Gaulle, who, a trifle startled at the regrettable information, decided 
that he would take a few days’ holiday at Antibes to think the matter 
over. He was frankly annoyed that such a distasteful fact as the 
possibility of national bankruptcy should lewdly puncture the beatitude 
of his dream of France’s military might and international éclat. When 
he returned to Paris he called together his Ministers in informal session 
and curtly told them that he was quitting. In his letter of resignation 
to the President of the Chamber he claimed that his task was done, 
since he had not only liberated France but had restored order and given 
her financial security. He did not vouchsafe to explain how an empty 
treasury, a stupendous load of obligations and debts, and a rapidly 
growing inflation constituted financial security. But the General, in 
the colloquialism of his principal adviser, was “ through.” The Chamber 
, must get out of the mess as best it could. Thereupon both Communists 
and Radicals made half-hearted attempts to return to normal parlia- 
mentary procedure, and suggested a Left Coalition government, 
leaving the M.R.P. in the cold shades of opposition. But with this 
neither the majority of the M.R.P. nor the powerful Socialist party ` 
were content. The microbe of “ tripartitis ” was in full activity again. 
` Thus another tripartite Cabinet was formed under M. Felix Gouin, the 
popular and level-headed President of the Constituent Assembly. The 
real reason was undoubtedly the imminence of the general election. It 
must not be forgotten that the present Chamber is a Constituent body; 
the main and indeed the only purpose of which is to draft a new Con- 
stitution for the Fourth Republic. Thereafter it goes back to the 
electorate to render an account of its stewardship. ` For this reason 
none of the parties was willing to allow one of the others to benefit by a 
couple of months of vigorous opposition which could possibly earn for it 
hundreds of thousands of votes at the May appeal to the constituencies, 
less than ever at a moment when the desperate economic and financial 
situation demands from the Government stern and, of course, un- 
popular measures. “ We must sink or swim together ” is the tripartite 
slogan of the hour. 

Staunch democrats in France to-day are torn between fears and 
hopes. Many of them believe that the somewhat inglorious disappear- 
ance of General de Gaulle, as soon as he realised that the situation was 
indeed grave and the Treasury almost empty, will kill-or otherwise 
dispose of that “ Bonapartist ” trend which for the last eighteen- 
months has falsified French democratic politics. On the other hand, 
some fear lest, should the Gouin administration fail to redress an almost 
hopelessly compromised situation, the “ Bonapartist ” sentiment in 
one form or another should find a sudden resurgence and overwhelm 
the country with a display of flamboyant and dictatorial power. 
There is in this connection one factor that cannot be ignored. It is 
that for the first time for nearly 200 years there is no revolutionary 
party in France. The Communist party which played this rôle for a - 
long time has become a “ parti de gouvernement ” and has completely 
abandoned its revolutionary traditions. No other group has taken its 
place; none other on the Left wing seems likely to do so. Yet the 
present situation in France is one in which there is every symptom of a ` 
rising revolutionary wind. In the absence of any Left revolutionary 
party there is a chance that if a revolutionary movement there be, it 
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will come from the Right, that is to say from the anti-democtatic 
elements. It is this fear that causes every French democrat, whatever 
his political origins, to pray that Felix Gouin may succeed in his, 
present gigantic task. 
W. WALTER CROTCH. 


Paris. 
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T was a curious experience to revisit the three Scandinavian countries, 
Jace an absence of almost seven years. Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway, which still have so much in common and which before the: 
war offered a strikingly homogeneous picture as “‘ Europe’s : quiet. 
corner,” have each travelled a very different road since the now distant 
day when Hitler first launched his aggression on the world. 
Norway—a fighting ally from the very moment when, on April gth,' 
1940, the Germans invaded this traditionally neutral and friendly small 
country—is badly battered and has suffered great hardships. She is 
still licking her wounds and it will take some considerable time before 
she has fully recovered from the wanton destructions caused by German 
fury and viciousness. Denmark—invaded but never subdued—could 
not for a number of technical reasons become a fully-fledged fighting, 
ally. But she made a handsome contribution to our victory both by’ 
her direct participation in the allied war effort (especially at sea) and 
by. her widespread and thorough sabotage activities at home which, 
have earned her General Eisenhower’s special commendation. Though: 
she never suffered the same horrors as Norway, the scourge of German: 
occupation has been grim enough and has left many ugly scars on what 
was once the gay and smiling face of a happy nation. In both Norway: 
and Denmark the purely monetary cost of German occupation, includ- 
ing not only actual destruction or wholesale spoliation but also “ trade ” 
with Germany that has never been paid for, is computed to amount to. 
something between one-fifth and one-quarter of the total national 
wealth of each country. In the case of Norway, moreover, it is important 
to bear in mind that her chief revenue-producing asset consisted in her 
magnificent merchant navy—the fourth largest in the world. At 
the beginning of 1940, the Norwegian merchant fleet amounted to 
4,737,000 gross tons ; by the time of Germany’s unconditional surrender 
2,400,000 gross tons had been lost, and it is estimated that not less than: 
five and possibly eight years will be required before the merchant fleet 
can be brought up to its pre-war strength. 
And these are only the material damages. How can dne estimate the 
moral and intellectual impact of five years of Nazi domination on the 
Danes and Norwegians—however sturdy, resistant, loyal and deter- 
mined not to become contaminated by the German bacillus these may 
have been? Much has been written about the Norwegian Quislings, 
In a small country, where the movements of almost every single 
individual are easily ascertainable, all the active or semi-active 
collaborationists are known. They constitute about one to one and a 
half per cent. of the total population, which is probably far lower than 
the number of Quislings in any other German-occupied country. Yet 
to-day the problem of adequately dealing with these 35,000 to 50,000. 
_ people, who betrayed their King and country and whole national 
tradition, is one of the main difficulties facing the present Norwegian 
Government. Justice demands that they be punished. Moreover, since 
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practically all of them are personally known to the rest of the com>- 
munity, the administration cannot shut its eyes to or gloss over their 
- misdeeds even if felt that more urgent tasks require its undivided 
attention. You cannot shoot or lock up that number of criminals. By 
depriving them of civil rights you merely create yet another problem. 
‘ Some of them can be put to work in the Finnmark province in the 
north of Norway to re-build that’ large’and miserable ‘area completely 
devastated with typically Teutonic thoroughness by the Germans 
before they left. This still leaves thousands of people to be “ purged ” 
—nobody quite knows how. . ' . 

In Denmark there is no great Quisling hangover of similar magnitude 
to be liquidated. On the other hand there is considerable political con- 
fusion as between the different political groupings in parliament, and 
as a result of the recent elections a ‘minority goyernment is in office 
whose existence is most precarious. The Danish Social-Democratic 
party, which for so many years completely dominated the political 
scene, has suffered a serious setback.» Both the communists and the 
“ Venstre ” have stolen some of its thunder and some of its electoral 
clientéle. The present Prime Minister, Knud Kristensen, is a Jutland 
farmer, and although he has sat in parliament since 1920, he has never 
before played a leading rélein politics. His party, the “Venstre,” which can 
be described as Liberal Left,* holds a middle-of-the-road position, repre- 
senting largely peasant interests; to maintain itself in power the 
government has to perform a delicate balancing trick as between the 
Conservatives and the Socialists, in which, it may be noted, it has been 
surprisingly successful. Yet there is an unmistakable atmosphere of 
political tension in Denmark and this is perhaps one of the most striking 
post-war developments there. People seem nervous, discontented and 
irritable ; their traditional good humour and courtesy seem to have 
largely vanished and now constitute the proverbial exception rather 
than the rule. True, life is full of difficulties and the war-weariness of 
Europe is universal. At the same time it is a little hard to understand 
why the Danes are in this somewhat surly mood, since they can rejoice 
in the fact of having come out of the ordeal in a far better state than all 
Hitler’s other victims. They have never known starvation, indeed the 
abundance of food both during and since the war is something unique. 
Yet neither this rare advantage nor that of having escaped up to the 
` second half of 1943—-when the Germans became really tough—the . 
usual horrors accompanying German occupation seem to account for 
much. And though the Danes may have plenty of cause to lament 
the impossibility of obtaining from Britain—or elsewhere—the coal, 
cattle fodder and fertilisers they so badly need to keep their economy. 
going, the progress achieved since the day of liberation is quite im- 
pressive. Some of the wise and well-balanced men in the government 
departmerits or in politics are the first to admit this. Considering that 
Denmark had no exiled government in London to begin making post- 
war economic arrangements long before the end of hostilities, or again 
bearing in mind how often such arrangements have completely failed 
to materialise in the case of practically all the Allies, the Danes have 
singularly little to complain about. Their foreign purchasing missions 
have been quick, efficient and in the minimum of time have obtained 
for them the maximum of goods and commodities available in this 
lamentable and paradoxical crisis of post-war scarcity. 

Unlike Denmark, Norway has a government that is not only firmly 


* Just as in France, the old party labels are rather misleading, and in effect the 
“ Venstre ” is now the most conservative party in Denmark. 
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established by virtue of its own majority in parliament but is working 
in close collaboration with the other parties as well. The Prime 
Minister, Einar Gerhardsen, who was originally an ordinary manual 
road labourer in Oslo and later became secretary of the Norwegian 
Labour Party, gained a great deal of administrative experience as 
Chairman of the Oslo City Council before the war. In 1941 he was, 
imprisoned by the Gestapo as one of the resistance leaders and was 
kept in a concentration camp in Germany until her capitulation. He 
presided over the first post-liberation government, which was a 
coalition; and now heads a purely socialist cabinet. But the so-called 
“Joint Programme” adopted by his coalition government still 
constitutes the solid foundation on which all political activity in the 
country is’based.at present. The opening sentence of this programme 
is worth quoting : ace e 

“ In those days when our country, our freedom, our old form of 
society based on right and our cultured traditions were in mortal 
danger, we learnt that we were one people despite differences of outlook 
and circumstances, and notwithstanding old contentions. This ex- 
perience we wish to preserve as-an enduring influence in the life and 
work of the people in future times.” With the possible exception of 
the communists, whose future course remains uncertain, all the 
Norwegian political parties are trying to live up to this profession of 
‘faith. ? ` 

The first and most striking fact that impressed me about Sweden is 
how little change has taken place in that happy country since pre-war 
days. The rest of the world has lived through a most dramatic era and 
has done so at a truly terrifying tempo; in Sweden, time seems to 
have stood still. Not that the Swedes were not directly involved in 
what was going on around them. But by good luck, good management 
or through a number of factors completely beyond their control, they 
succeeded in escaping both invasion and active participation in 
hostilities. It does not matter how close or interested a spectator you 
have been: you cannot acquire the kind of experience the war has 
meant to the belligerent nations ‘by merely looking and listening. 
, Therefore, when I say that singularly little has changed in Sweden 
since pre-war days, I do not only mean the total absence of physical 
destruction of buildings and human beings, but I also have in mind the 
people’s whole mode of living, their mentality and their reactions to the 
world outside. Of course the war has caused lots of changes : shortages 
of all kinds (especially fuel), rationing (a great deal of which has 
recently been suspended), the difficulty of obtaining this or that, or of 
finding skilled workers, or even domestic servants. But these are mere 
trifles and they have not affected the fundamental way of living of the 
great majority of the nation and have not changed the whole structure 
of human relationships. Sweden is a country of peace and abundance ; 
in fact, at the moment, she is enjoying a tremendous boom. The 
Christmas turnover at most of Stockholm’s admirable shops reached 
unprecedented levels this-year and even that wonder-institution—the 
Nordiska Kompaniet—which sets an example in foresight and eff- 
ciency to the trading community of the country, was incap- 
able of satisfying all its clients. In this connection I may perhaps 
‘mention that to my surprise I found even directors of this huge and 
prosperous store lending.a hand to the staff in serving customers and 
wrapping up parcels. Just imagine a thing like that happening in 
London or in New York ! ; 
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To anyone coming from London the prosperity and elegance of 
Stockholm at first appears quite incredible. Not for years have I seen 
so many men and women in evening dress, so many tables loaded with 
food to capacity, so many shop windows displaying wares whose very 
existence we have almost forgotten. Yet few, if any, of the people I 
have mét impressed me as contented with the present or confident of 
the future. Perhaps my strongest general impression is that side. by 


‘side with the striking absence of any outward change, there is a pro- 


found uneasiness not only about the past but-chiefly about the shape 
of things to come. There is hardly an aspect of national or interna- 
tional affairs about which I have not heard expressions of great and 
often quite contradictory apprehension. 

It seems to me that part of this uneasiness is fully justified and is due 


, to the correct understanding of some very real problems ; but I cannot 
“help feeling that much of it is based either on imaginary or on absurdly 


exaggerated difficulties. The latter observation applies with particular 
emphasis to the undeniable deterioration in the previously ‘excellent 
relations between the Socialist government and private enterprise. 
Why both sides should now be so full of suspicion, or even bitterness, 
passes my comprehension. 

As far as the first category of worries is concerned, every sane person 
will agree that a country like Sweden, whose prosperity is based on 
international trade and whose security cannot be visualised as some- 
thing separate from the general world situation, must share the un- 
easiness that prevails everywhere in our troubled times. There is 
nothing specifically Swedish about that, and—if anything—Sweden 
still possesses many advantages over many other countries that are 
more directly affected. Indeed, the very fact that she was spared the 
horrors and sacrifices of war gives her both a chance and a responsi- 
bility unique in her history. 

I was glad to learn from my government and other friends in Stock- 
holm the scope of the financial and humanitarian assistance Sweden 
has already rendered to other less lucky nations, and to hear of the 
further steps in this direction that are anticipated. To date the Swedish 
Government has.granted Norway, Denmark, Holland, Finland, Bel- 
gium, France, Poland, Czechoslovakia and various other countries 
reconstruction credits and gifts to the value of nearly 3,000,000,000 
kronor, or about £175,000,000, which for a country with a total popula- 
tion of only six and a half million (or less than Greater London) is truly 
stupendous. However, this is a case of combining, good politics and 
economic enterprise with generosity, and from every ‘point of view 
Sweden has the greatest interest in helping to. the maximum of her 
capacity the speediest possible recovery of Europe, especially of those 
nations with whom her links are closest. As to her present export and 
import difficulties, no sane person could expect that after six years of 
war and twenty years of crisis between the two wars international trade 
would resume its normal course. Moreover, there are many more 
urgent matters requiring effective international solution than Sweden’s 
trade. But at the same time neither the British Government nor the 
British public can afford to neglect or disregard the very genuine desire 
of Sweden—or indeed of the whole of Scandinavia—to “ buy British.” 
Here at any rate is a ready market for our goods, and perhaps the only 
part in the world where it is possible for us to achieve that much 
discussed and wholly unattempted export expansion which we so badly 


need. It is worth recording that our diplomatic and commercial- ` 
“ane 
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diplomatic representatives in all the three Northern capitals are ex- 
ceptionally capable men, and are fully alive to these unique possi- 
bilities ; they are doing their utmost not to let them go by default. 
Finally, a word about the present Swedish Government whose head 
is still the shrewd and outstandingly able Per Albin Hansson. But for 
one short break in 1936 he has' been Prime Minister: continuously since 
1932, and even his critics admit that he has served the national interest 
well. Of course it will remain a matter for heated argument whether 
the Swedish Government went much further than it need have done 
in “appeasing” Germany during the war or whether it resisted 
German demands much more than is generally realised. Perhaps it 
would be useful if they published a comprehensive report on the 
innumerable services they rendered to the Allies; this would at least 
partly offset the ugly-revelations which are now filling the Swedish 
Press about certain Nazi activities in Stockholm during the war. 
Summing up my impressions after this fascinating visit I can say, as 
I have often said before : Sweden’s democracy is strong enough to face 
the future with confidence: it has a great contribution to make. 
, GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


' CZECHOSLOVAKIA: KEY TO 
CENTRAL EUROPEAN STABILITY. 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA as the westernmost of the Slav states has 
( throughout history been a bastion against the German Drang 

nach Osten. Sacrificed at Munich in September 1938, she is to-day 
free once more ; but fundamental changes are taking place in Central 
Europe. It is there that the two major European political conceptions 
meet: that of Soviet Russia and that of the Western Democracies. 
She is, moreover, the testing-ground of the first general experiment in 
nationalisation. The solution of her problems, both political and 
economic, are therefore of the greatest significance to the future of 
Europe. . 

Czechoslovakia was the last country of Europe to be liberated. 
From May until October 28th, 1945,,Czechoslovak National Day and 
the day on which the Provisional National Assembly first met, the 
work of reconstruction was planned by Presidential Decrees. These 
decrees only confirmed the popular aims of the liberation for which the 
Czechoslovaks had fought abroad or at the barricades in Prague. 
They became the slogans of the national committees through which 
all administration is carried out. Politically, Czechoslovakia re-estab- 
lished herself with four parties—the Catholics on the Right, the Com- 
munists on the Left, and two intermediate socialist parties. In 
Slovakia there were only two—the Catholics and the Communists. But 
the political cleavage is not so distinct as in Great Britain. It was 
government by coalition, and the general programme was agreed 
upon by all the parties and ratified at Kosice in April 1945 when the 
exile Government from London, having been reconstituted in Moscow, 
was set up on national territory. The decrees gave force to this 
programme. 

The period from May to October 1945 was full of initiative and 
characterised by a true spirit of national unity. Of course Czecho- 
slovakia’s alliance with the Soviet Union and her projected industrial 
nationalisation were to find vociferous critics abroad as well as amongst 
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dissatisfied elements within the Republic, in particular- members of the 
former fascist agrarian party which had been dissolved. There were 
even acts of sabotage directed against the nationalisation of the film 
industry. 

‘The nationalisation decrees have perhaps attracted most attention 
abroad. In 1918 the Czechoslovaks gained complete political freedom, 
but only partially so in the economic field, for the major part of big 
industry remained in German hands. The Zivnotenska Banks, which 
held large mortgages on industries, sold their shares to the Germans. 
When the latter occupied Czechoslovakia they were already the legal 
owners of much of the country. But nationalisation does not mean 
confiscation. The owners, provided they are not Germans or convicted 
collaborators, will be compensated in Czechoslovak State Bonds and 
currency. This was the subject of representation by the British 
Government which asked for British investors to be compensated in 
sterling, the major issue being the Schicht works at Usti (Aussig) of 
the Unilever combine. The claim of ten to eleven millions far exceeds 
the possibilities of Czechoslovak economy, and the Czechoslovak 
Government emphatically refused this request. Nationalisation is ' 
aimed at large concerns with 200-500 or more employees, varying 
according to the nature of the business. Czechoslovakia is the land of 
the “small man.” Before the war, 92°9 per cent. of all industries 
employed five or less people. 

` How to increase production is the most difficult problem of 

reconstruction in Czechoslovakia to-day. Production is low, although 
it is perhaps better than in other -liberated countries. The reasons are 
many ; war damage, acute man-power'shortage, lack of raw materials, 
insufficient planning, resettlement problems caused by the German 
mass deportation of workers all over Europe, the transfer of the skilled 
Sudeten-German workers. According to President Beneš 800,000 
„German workers will have to be replaced. Moreover, the leadership in 
factories has not always been on a sufficiently highly skilled level. For 
seven years the German war industry was only entrusted to.Germans 
or collaborators, whilst hundreds of thousands of Czechs were deported 
or employed elsewhere. The general tendency is a fall in productivity 
and rise in costs, a higher demand and lower production. 

It is only possible now to begin to,assess the terrible legacy of Nazi 
rule. The health of the whole nation has been undermined. For example, 
in 1938 the number of new tubercular cases was 31,202, by 1944 it had 
risen to the staggering total of 162,850, whilst the mortality over the - 
same period had doubled. Due to disease, fatigue and worry, the 
output of an average worker, in spite of all possible goodwill, has fallen 
perhaps 50 per cent. from pre-war standards. Even the fertility of the 
soil has fallen 40 per cent.; it applies, too, to cows, hens and meat 
cattle. What is the remedy ? The problem demanded broad vision and 
courageous action ; the reorganisation and rationalisation of work by 
Government-nominated managers for the nationalised industries, men 
chosen according to their qualifications ; arid most important of all the 
establishment of a Planning Office attached to the Government and 
with advisory powers. To raise the intensity of work, however, is more 
complicated. It is a political and moral question which is being tackled 
by the general*improvement of workers’ conditions and also by the 
organisation of a rather complicated system of national competitions, 
which are really a chain of gratuities. The miner produces more coal: 
for the textile industry and in turn he gets more clothes; by the 
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production of steel for farm implements there will be better food. 
Other means have been by so-called “ Brigades ” ; workers, students 
or clerks from the towns who go to help the miners. Beh 

Recently it was announced: that Czechoslovakia would. in all 
probability be associated with the Soviet Union’s Five Year Plan for 
industrial reconstruction. Russia can supply almost all the raw 
materials that Czechoslovakia requires, and would take Czechoslovak 
_ machines and industrial products to assist in her own reconstruction. 

. But all this economic reconstruction pre-supposes the planned training 
of a new industrial generation. During the war years all the schools, 
colleges, and universities were closed ; training came to a standstill. 
Every priority is being given to the training of young people to-day 
for every profession and trade. The future of Czechoslovakia in every 
sphere depends upon her industrial reconstruction, for she is the 
“ workshop ” of Europe. Having introduced a more comprehensive 
system of nationalisation than any other country, the final results of 
this experiment will be of profound interest to, the whole world. It is 
too early to make a final assessment, but the whole nation believes 
sincerely in the measure. ` ; 

In the political sphere the relation of Czechoslovakia to Soviet 
Russia is the major concern in the West. After the First World War 
her foreign policy was to seek the most friendly relations with the 
West, in particular France. Further to consolidate her position, as 
the menace of Germany became more evident, together with France 
she concluded an alliance in 1935 with the Soviet Union, then first 
emerging from its self-imposed isolationism. This striving for security 
was misinterpreted as by some it is mistrusted to-day. Her alliance 
with France was to class her in certain quarters as a French satellite 
and the vanguard of French interests in Central Europe, though 
it was im fact solely because France was the major supporter of Geneva 


. -and both states had a fundamentalinterest in maintaining the status quo. 


To-day Czechoslovakia is often misunderstood in her alliance and 
friendship with the Soviet Union ; but the fundamentals are the same 
—to maintain stability in the new Europe emerging from the tragedy 
of the Second World War. However one may interpret the events 
culminating in Munich in September 1938, none can deny that she 
received little encouragement to place undivided reliance on the West. 
Thé Czechs through the ages have been taught a bitter lesson as 
neighbours of the Germans. In association with Russia they see the 
surest protection against any reappearance of this menace. The alliance 
with the Soviet Union does not mean that she turns her back on other, 
nations: she desires full co-operation with all democratic states. She 
fully supports the ideals of the United Nations Organisation, and her 
interest in the closest co-operation with the Great Powers .is perhaps 

deeper than any other country. She stands at the cross-roads of, 
Europe, and her peace and prosperity are dependent upon mutual, 
trust and collaboration between East and West, but she emphatically 
proclaims her political and economic independence. 

The essence of the foreign policy of the exiled Czechoslovak’ Govern~, 
ment in London during the war was the recognition of the legal con- 
tinuity of the Republic and the re-establishment of the State within ' 
the pre-Munich frontiers. But it was always made clear that at the 
Peace Conference it would make certain demands for frontier revisions 
on historical, economic and security grounds. The chief areas con- 
cerned are in Prussian Upper Silesia; in particular the districts of 
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Ratibořsko, Hlubéicko and Kladsko. They are at present in the 
Polish Military Zone of Occupation. These lands were part of the Haps- 
‘burg Empire until 1742, when Frederick the Great, having conquered 
the major part of Silesia, forced the Empress Maria Theresa to cede 
much of this ancient territory of the Czechs. a, 

The Czechs of these districts, in spite of intense germanisation, have 
retained their national consciousness and during the last hundred years 
have become increasingly insistent in their demands for their elementary 
national rights. Unfortunately this question was not finally resolved 
at Versailles. ‘On economic grounds these districts claimed by Czecho- 
slovakia are of immeasurably greater importance to her than to Poland. 
Czechoslovakia badly needs the coal since the Germans grossly ex- 
ploited her mines in the Ostrava and Karvinna basins. If these Silesian 
mines, the size of which can hardly be compared with the vast Polish 
coal-fields, were given to Czechoslovakia, the Republic’s coal supplies 
would be guaranteed for two or three centuries. Moreover, these areas 
would provide Czechoslovakia with vital supplies of timber. During the 
war the Republic’s western forests were seriously damaged, whilst the 
separation of Ruthenia has deprived her of an even greater source of 
wood. Unfortunately, Czechoslovak and Polish relationships are not 
too happy and there is clear evidence of excessive and harsh Polish 
pressure in the districts across the Czechoslovak northern frontier in an 
attempt to coerce the Czech population to opt for Polish citizenship ~ 
and thus to enable Poland to present a “Polish case ” at the Peace 
Conference. 

Another area of friction between the two States is in the district of 
TéSin (Teschen). For six hundred years this region was Bohemian 
territory, but the population was inevitably mixed. Therefore, after 
the last war in 1920 at a Council of Ambassadors the partition of TéSin 
was determined; the northern half was given to Poland and the 
southern to Czechoslovakia. However; with the impending loss of 
Czechoslovak independence in the days prior to Munich, Poland made 
demands by ultimatum, invaded Těšín on October roth, 1938, and 
seized this historic territory of the Czechs. Negotiations have been 
proceeding for many months now and there seems every likelihood 
that the dispute will be settled on the conditions of the award of the 
Ambassadors in 1920 and without frontier revision. Otherwise 
Czechoslovakia will most certainly refer the question to the Peace 
Conference. ; l 7 

A major question is that of the minorities. Few matters have been 
the subject of such controversy as the transfer of the Sudeten-Germans. 
The systematic transfer is now „operating and will affect 2,400,000 
former German inhabitants of Czechoslovakia. Of these 1,700,000 will 
go to the American Zone of Occupation and the remaining 700,000 to 
the Russian Zone. . This is perhaps the most drastic measure sanctioned 
by the Allies in the interests of European security. Under the First 
Republic the minorities in Czechoslovakia were guaranteed complete 
equality and the preservation of their national characteristics of 
language, culture and education. In fact, the German minority became 
virtually a privileged community. Such liberty is correct in ideal, but, 
unfortunately, it has been proved that the Germans cannot be assessed 
by normal standards. The majority, perhaps go per cent., of Germans 
in Czechoslovakia co-operated wholeheartedly with the Nazis. They 
supported Henlein, welcomed Munich, planned as traitors for the 
destruction of the Czechoslovak State. There is, however, no question 
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of vengeance against the Sudetens. The Czechs have shown remarkable 
forbearance. But they are convinced that the Sudeten transfer is 
essential for the security not only of Czechoslovakia, but of Europe. 
The transfer is being carried out in a perfectly correct and humane 
manner, although, of course, it must entail individual hardship. It is 
virtually a final war measure. 

There is a.similar problem with the Hungarian minority in Slovakia 
and there has been considerable friction on the Slovak and Hungarian 
frontier. Slovakia is a complicated problem. In every official announce- 
ment the unity of the Czechs and Slovaks is reaffirmed, but the Slovaks 
demand absolute equality and virtual autonomy. Slovakia is in many 
respects a backward agricultural community, but there are rich mineral 
deposits. If Czechoslovakia participates in the Soviet Five Year Plan 


there will probably be considerable industrial development in Slovakia. . 


She is taking longer than the Western lands to return to normality as 
the material damage of war was so much greater. The political story 
was also different. Whilst the Western lands were persecuted under 
Nazi cccupation, Slovakia became an “ independent ” Republic and 
enjoyed relative prosperity. The moral corruption of these years has 
manifested itself-in numerous ways, none more regrettable than the 
Jewish pograms. . 

The whole of Czechoslovakia has been faced with the problem of 
moral corruption. The People’s and National Courts are trying 
the more important traitors and collaborators, but there are many 
who, without committing major offences, were not “ good Czechs.” 
On December 26th, 1945, a Presidential Decree was issued on 
“ National Honour,” giving the lower courts power to try such cases 
and to impose various penalties curtailing civic rights. It is looked 
upon as a “ moral cleansing.” 

Travellers returning to Czechoslovakia for the first time since the 
war are shocked by the changes that have taken place, but during the 
last six months the improvements have been remarkable. Already she 
has probably achieved more than any of the other liberated countries. 
The rationing system is well managed and even if there is not much 
food it is justly distributed. The shops are filling up and the new 
currency is real money and buys things. Life is reasonably normal. 
The future trend of affairs cannot be judged until after the General 
Elections on May 26th. These elections will mark the third and last 
phase in the administrative reconstruction which started with rule by 
arbitrary Presidential Decree and is now by the Provisional National 
Assembly, a Parliament nominated in agreement by the different 
political parties. Czechoslovakia sincerely desires peace. The Czecho- 
slovaks are conscious of their international responsibilities. In spite of 
all difficulties there is no doubt that the Republic will in time become 
once more an enlightened and progressive democracy. The way will 
be hard, but the Czech is a worker. The relative economic and political 
stability of Czechoslovakia is one of the few reassuring factors in Central 
Europe to-day. 

F. V. VAN DER BIJL. 

Prague. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE RUSSO- 


PERSIAN DISPUTE. 


HE first problem for settlement by the United Nations Security 
| Council arose from the appeal of Persia against Russian action 
in Azerbaijan, her north-westerly province, implying Soviet 
intervention in internal Persian affairs. In November 1945 a Separatist 
rebellion broke out, the railhead town of Mianch was-captured, and the 
Persian garrisons at Tabriz and elsewhere were isolated. This appears 
to have had the support of Russia, who has had troops in the northern 
provinces since 1941. Reinforcements to the Persian troops there were 
stopped. The less extreme party in Azerbaijan has demanded autonomy 
within the Persian State, while a Democratic movement has been in 
strong evidence in the north-easterly province of Khorasan. There is 
no doubt that the peoples of the Caspian Persian territories, which’ 
contain large numbers of Caucasians, Armenians and Turks, are: dis- 
satisfied with the Teheran Government; but Persia, while ready to 
investigate any causes of complaint, fears that any relinquishment of 
central control might easily be followed by a demand for annexation to 
‘the Soviet Union. Russia denies interference in internal Persian affairs, 
declares that the presence of her troops and the exclusion of Persian 
reinforcements are necessary to preserve order, and maintains that the 
problem is not one for the‘Security Council, but for settlement between 
herself and Persia. The new Persian Prime Minister, Qavam es Saltaneh, 
has agreed to a bilateral discussion with Russia, but he is known to be 
patriotic and is not likely to sacrifice his country’s interests. By the 
Treaty of Alliance of 1942, Britain and Russia undertook to respect the 
territorial integrity, sovereignty and political independence of Persia. 
All foreign occupying troops are due to leave by March 2nd, and Persia 
is naturally anxious to see this obligation honoured. Meanwhile her 
northern provinces have been isolated as though by an iron screen. A 
new Persian Cabinet is being formed, but it will contain no members of 
the Tudeh, the Democratic party in favour of Soviet Russia. . 

British and Russian forces invaded Persia in 1941, the former from 
the Persian Gulf, the latter from the Caspian region, after the late Shah 
Reza Khan had declined to expel the growing German colony and 
“ technicians.” Actually Persia had favoured the German influence as 
an offset to Russia, who has been feared ever since she absorbed 
Turkestan in the late nineteenth century and the Transcaucasian 
Provinces after the first World War. Germany bought the Persian wool 
and skins, practically denuded the country of grain, and supplied large 
quantities of machinery. She took a substantial proportion of the . 
Russian trade, and in consequence Persia suffered by the British block- 
ade after the outbreak of war. By tlie Treaty of Alliance Britain, the 
United States and Russia pledged economic assistance both during and ` 
after the war. A long sequence of events, however, have made Persia of 
great and even rival interest to Britain and Russia in modern times. Of 
primary importance was the acquisition by the latter of territory and 
trade in the north, where, in spite of the Persian littoral, the Caspian is 
now practically a Russian lake. With this must be taken the necessity , 
for Britain to maintain a very strong position in the Persian Gulf, not 
only because that waterway provides a back gateway to India, but’also 
because of the growing importance of the Anglo-Persian oilfields in 
south-west Persia with their outlet at the head of the Gulf. Afghanistan 
and Baluchistan adjoin Persia on the east sidé, and the memory of the 
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late nineteenth century fear of Russian penetration here is still green. 
Lord Curzon considered that the absorption of the northern provinces 
of Persia by Russia was only a matter of time, and he even envisaged 
an attempt to reach the Gulf itself. When in 1907 Sir Edward Grey 
finally reached a settlement with Russia over Persia, Britain remained 
content with a sphere of influence in the south, leaving the north and 
centre to Russia, Persian territory, of course, remaining inviolate. The 
outbreak of the first World War saw clashes between Russian and 
Turkish troops in North Persia, with Britain securing the oilfields in the 
south, and subsequently occupying Mesopotamia in the west. In 1917, 
with Russia now out of the war, Turkish and German influence again 
became strong in the north, and British troops advanced from Baghdad 
across the Persian frontier and the Pytak Pass to the North Persian 
road and the Caspian. At the close of the war, Britain was the para- 
‘mount Power in Persia, and now held a Mandate for Iraq, which she is 
pledged to defend till 1957. Next came the rise of the new Soviet 
Government, and, on the relinquishment of the responsibility by the 
Leagué of Nations, the swift absorption of the Transcaucasian provinces 
of Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaijan. Lord Curzon now proposed that 
Britain and Russia should co-operate in the rehabilitation of Persia, but 
this plan was indignantly refused by the new Shah and his Government, 
who feared a future partitioning. In developing his country Reza 
Khan endeavoured to exclude foreign interest and capital as far as 
' possible. To build his new roads and pay for his army, he raised his 
taxes and instituted Government monopolies. on tobacco, opium and 
foreign trade. After twelve years the 870-mile long railway from the 
Gulf to the Caspian was completed in 1938. Contracts for the construc- 
tion of various sections of it were given to different nationalities, 
Germans excluding the Russians in the north. The chief source of the 
wealth of the Persian Exchequer has for long been the royalties received 
from the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, whose export in pre-war days was 
valued at nearly £20,000,000 annually. During the late war production 
increased by nearly 50 per cent., affording an invaluable supply for the 
British Navy, the Middle East, India and South Africa. In 1932 the 
Shah threatened to withdraw the existing concession, but Britain 
appealed to the League of Nations, and a renewal was given at the price 
of higher royalties. Reldtions with Russia were not improved by the 
expulsion of Persian workmen from that country in 1938. In 1944 
Persia declined to grant-additional oil concessions to American, Dutch 
and Russian interests. Nevertheless, it is known that Russia has 
drilled for oil near Tabriz and at Shahi near the Caspian. The question 
of these concessions is likely, to be reopened on the removal of Russian 
troops. Russia also sought permission to supply instructors to all 
branches of the Persian army. With the présence of Soviet troops in the 
country, Persia regarded this proposal as a threat to her independence. 
In ancient days Persia was the world’s most powerful kingdom and 
under Darius and Cyrus extended from the Indus to the Aegean. Its 
decline followed the contest with Greece, when Alexander the Great 
marched through the ‘country, reaching India, and destroying the 
Persian army at Arbela in Mesopotamia. To-day, although larger than 
Britain, France and Germany combined, its total population at the 
highest estimate does not exceed 15,000,000. Except for a small area 
at the head of the Gulf, the country is ringed with high mountains, 
which have to be crossed by passes at considerable altitudes. Even the 
great plateau is crossed by great mountain chains and only in the east 
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are there large stretches of unbroken land. Most of Persia is an arid salt 
desert, greatly lacking in waterways. But there are many fertile valleys 
to which water is brought from the hills by the underground quanats. 

The agriculture is entirely dependent on thisirrigation. In normal times, 

the country is self-supporting in grain, besides producing wool and skins 
from its pastoral industry. The northern provinces of Azerbaijan, Gilan 
and Mazanderan are better favoured. There the rainfall is abundant 
and the land is rich ‘and fertile. The northern slopes of the Elburz are 
clothed with fine forests, while the plains produce cotton, rice, sugar 
and fruit, including the mulberry for silk. The great trading centres of 
Tabriz, Teheran, Hamadan and Meshed are all situated in the north. 
‘Isphahan and Kerman are the only cities of size in the centre, while the 
chief settlements in the south are at the Gulf ports of Bushire, Bandar 
Shahpur, and Khorramshah, with the township and oil refineries ‘at 
Abadan, at the mouth of the Karun, to which the oil is conveyed by pipe 
line from the Masjid-i-Sulaiman and Haftkel fields. The famous carpets 
are still largely made by hand in the villages, though a factory industry 
has been initiated. Persia is known also to possess diverse minerals, 

including coal, but these have yet to be exploited. 

- Considerable developments have been made in the country during the 
Allied occupation. Effective co-operation has been rendéred by the 
Persians who are due to benefit by the legacy of all “installations ” 
after the foreign evacuation. The British have been concerned with the 
improvement of the Gulf ports, speeding up the service on the Trans- 
Persian railway, and rendering the roads suitable for heavy mechanical 
transport. Vast supplies for Russia from Britain and the United States 
have been sent northward in this way. Others have reached her from ' 
Baghdad and Mosul in Iraq. Considerable use has also been made of the 
overland route from India through Baluchistan to railhead Zahedan, 
whence a fine road now leads north to Meshed, and then descends the 
plateau to Russian Transcaspia, where it meets the Turkestan-Siberian 
Railway. 

The Russians occupied Persia as far south as Teheran. Though they 
have now left the capital, it is considered that they are still maintaining 
at least 30,000 troops in the north. Russia’s economic interest in this 
area is now considerable. During the war she has been buying Persian 
carpets, wool, and cotton and sending cotton textiles and sugar. In 
1943, she claimed 195,000 out of the 219,000 tons of shipping cleared at 
the Caspian ports, which have been widened and deepened. The roads 
along the southern shores of the Caspian Sea, and those leading south. 
over the Elburz, have been improved. The Persian northern provinces 

. can also be entered overland by the eighty-mile long railway from - 
Julfa to Tabriz in the west, and from Turkestan in the north-east, 
.Bandarshah, the northern terminus of the Trans-Persian railway, 
being close to the Russian Turkoman frontier. The railway line in’ 
` course of construction from Tabriz to Kasvin, the Caspian, and Teheran 
is well on the way to completion, while another is under construction 
from the capital towards Meshed in the north-east. It is a hopeful sign 
of Russia’s future attitude to Persia that she has recently made over 
these.newly constructed railways to the Persian Government, in accord- 
ance with the Treaty, but her economic interests in the northern pro- 
vinces have long been recognised to be of great value. 
` The chief venue of the trouble, Persian Azerbaijan, is a fertile land 
of some 35,000 square miles. It produces grain and wool, and i is known 
to conta mineral oil. _The majority of its 2,000,000 people are peasants 
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of Turkish descent, formerly loyal subjects of the Shah. But there are 
considerable numbers of the nomadic, turbulent Kurds, akin to those 
of Turkey and Iraq, always a difficult race to govern. The rest are 
Persians, or Christian sects such as Armenians and Assyrians. - The 
province has benefited by the Russian occupation, and it is contiguous 
in the north with the Soviet Republics of Azerbaijan and Armenia, 
both of which have prospered under Russian rule. Turkey meets 
Persian Azerbaijan in the west, and to the south is the Iraqi frontier. 
Turkey is therefore very interested in the strategic position, particularly 
in view of the recently expressed desire for the incorporation of portions 
of her north-eastern territory with Russian Transcaucasia. Annexation 
of Persian Azerbaijan by Russia would mean that Turkey would be 
completely shut off on the eastern side by Russian territory. 

As far as Britain is concerned, Russia would then adjoin Iraq, with 
a frontier only x00 miles, from the oilfields at Kirkuk and the Mosul 
area. Economically, the main interest is in the Anglo-Persian oilfields 
in the south-west. During the late war, however, India has supplied 
more than half the value of Persia’s imports, and is now Russia’s chief 
competitor in cotton textiles. British exporters are also interested in 
Persia, for its financial position is very sound, and with the development 
of the country on western lines, particularly in industrialism, demands 


for both capital and consumer goods are to be expected. 
G. M. COOMBS. 


BACKGROUND OF THE GREEK 
CRISIS. 


HE news that Greece is in the grip of a ruinous inflation and is 
; seeking further financial and economic aid from Britain comes 
as a severe shock to public opinion which has followed the un- 
happy march of events with ever-growing bewilderment. Why should 
Greece, after more than one year of British “ liberation” and large 
material help from U.N.R.R.A., be in a worse position economically 
and politically than under German occupation ? What is this bitter 
party strife which provoked a Civil War last year and has subsequently 
defeated every attempt to form a united and popular government ? 
The writer, who landed in Greece with the first wave of liberating 
troops and served in every part of that country for the following 
fourteen months, ventures some observations which may help to 
clarify the difficulties due to a widespread misunderstanding of Greek 
internal politics. j 
The government of Papandreou, which landed in Greece with the 
liberating troops in October 1944, was a coalition of all parties with the 
exception of the extreme Right, and in particular it included five 
Ministers from E.A.M., the popular resistance movement. Originally, 
E.A.M. was made up from every shade of left-wing, even liberal 
opinion, but at the time of the liberation its most active and influential 
section was the K.K.E. or Greek Communist Party. This party carried 
on a most intensive propaganda campaign in Athens and Piræus and 
rapidly acquired a dominating influence in E.A.M. Nevertheless, the 
Papandreou government was at first welcomed enthusiastically by the 
majority of Greek people, and when food and clothing began to arrive 
in large quantities an optimistic view seemed fully justified. These 
hopes were shattered by the outbreak of the Civil War in December 
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1944, and the major share of responsibility for this disaster must be 
borne by E.A.M., and more especially by K.K.E. For many weeks 
before the war broke out we saw abundant evidence of E.A.M.’s ' 
intention to use its armed strength for the overthrow of the Papandreou 
government and the establishment of a left-wing dictatorship. The 
continuous movement of troops frorn Northern Greece towards Athens, , 
the obstructionist tactics of the E.A.M. ministers within the Cabinet, 
the numerous murders of members of the National Guard, and the 
provocative nature of K.K.E. propaganda, were all phases of a well- 
planned operation. Yet the Right and Centre parties were by no 
means guiltless. Their refusal to-disarm the Mountain Brigade, which 
had arrived in Greece from Italy after the capture of Rimini and 
whose members were sworn enemies of E.A.M., gave the latter genuine 
grounds for the belief that the Right was planning its own coup. The 
National Guard, too, which had been hostile to E.A.M. throughout the 
German occupation, persisted in that policy after the liberation. 
Nothing, however, can justify the conduct of E.A.M. in permitting 
Bulgarians and, indeed, ‘some Germans to fight in its ranks, or in 
‘committing many barbarous atrocities, some of which the writer 
witnessed personally. The Civil War was waged with all the bitterness 
and brutality of such conflicts, and but for the arrival of strong British 
reinforcements victory would almost certainly have gone to E.A.M. 
The British troops in Athens were.overwhelmingly of the opinion that 
our Government acted rightly in opposing by force the designs of 
.E.A.M., and the ill-informed expression of a contrary view by 
certain M.P.s was greatly resented. To those of us who met the 
E.A.M. troops the description of them as “ Greek democrats ” and 
“ gallant resistance fighters ’’ was a ludicrous misstatement. 

The aftermath of the Civil War found the Right thirsting for revenge 
and the Left generally hated. Many of its more moderate supporters 
left E.A.M., which became identified almost 100 per cent. with the 
‘Communist Party. The Government was taken over by General 
Plastiras, a veteran soldier-politician, strongly right-wing, who had 
assumed office. first in 1922 after the disastrous defeat of the Greek 
armies by Mustapha Kemal. In view of the feeling against the Left, 
the British had no alternative but to accept this government at the 
time, but our subsequent policy was most ill-advised. Instead of 
attempting to heal the breach between Left and Right we supported a 
series of stop-gap Right-wing governments, first under Plastiras, then 
under his successor Admiral Voulgaris, which were entirely unrepre- 
-sentative and in no way fitted to grapple with grave political and 
economic issues. Their main function was that of persecuting the Left, 
accompanied by large-scale nepotism and continual jockeying for 
position in the promised elections. The repeated allegations of proscrip- 
tion and persecution of Left Wing sympathisers are fully borne out by 
the facts. The writer was a witness of the disgraceful conditions in 
Tripolis Gaol, where huridreds of people, many of them respected 
citizens and Intellectuals, were held for months without trial and, 
often without charges being preferred against them, simply bécause 
they were suspected of Left Wing opinions. Throughout Greece the 
adherents of the Left were “ beaten up,” their meetings prohibited, and ° 
those holding government and municipal posts were in many instances 
dismissed. Right Wing and monarchist propaganda, on the other hand, 
flourished without interference. Everyone of Left or even of Venizelist 
Liberal views was excluded from the new Greek army, which a British 
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Military Mission had begun to train. The British taxpayers’ money 
was being spent on the creation of just another of the old-style Balkan 
political armies. We made it clear, however, that at the earliest 
practicable date free and unfettered elections for'a democratic govern- 
ment would be held, and that the governments of Plastiras and Voul- 
garis were “caretaker” governments. only. The “caretakers,” 
however, proved most untrustworthy, and by falsifying the electoral 
rolls, by ‘prohibiting Left Wing meetings and propaganda whilst 
encouraging the Right, did everything possible to ensure the return 
of the Right and ultimately of the monarchy. The policy of the British 
Government at this stage was indefensible. To the harassed and 
disunited people of Greece it held out the promise of free elections, yet 
everyone knew that the elections were in process of being manipulated 
in favour of the Right. Small wonder that criticism of British good 
faith began to be heard from the Left. 

Meanwhile the economic plight of Greece was growing worse day by 
day. The black market had snatched the control of economic affairs 
from the nerveless hands of the “ caretakers ” who were too intent upon 
settling political scores to appreciate the danger. Prices rose steadily, 
necessities found their way to those with the largest purse, unrest and 
strikes among the working classes increased. The Civil Service, tainted 

’ politically, was in many cases so miserably underpaid that its members 
had the grim alternative of starvation or of turning a blind eye to the 
black market. One Minister indeed, Varvaressos, proposed a drastic 
scheme of price control, rationing and currency stabilisation, but the 
plan was defeated by the combined efforts of the Left and the Right, 
and thereafter distress and inflation increased rapidly. Only the distribu- 
tion of U.N.R.R.A. supplies saved the poorest classes from complete 
starvation, but even so a substantial proportion of such supplies has 
been diverted into the black market. 

During the month of November 1945, the Regent, Archbishop 
Damaskinos, visited London to confer with Mr. Attlee, while Mr. Hector 
McNeil, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, visited Athens. 
For a considerable time past the Regent had been strongly suspected 
of using his influence on behalf of the Right, but apparently his argu- 
ments could not prevail against facts collected by Mr. McNeil, as the 
British Government successfully induced the Greek Government to 
postpone the elections until not later than the end of March 1946. The 
plebiscite to decide on the restoration of the monarchy was postponed 
until March 1948. Archbishop Damaskinos resigned the Regency and 
the British Government gave its support to the leader of the Venezelist 
Liberals, Sophoulis. At first the administration commanded no more 
popular support than any of its predecessors, but since an amnesty has 
been granted to many thousands of Left Wing adherents still held in 
prison without trial, there is a chance of’‘a temporary agreement 
between Venizelist Liberals and the Left until the elections. The 
economic situation unhappily is worse than ever, and when the writer 
left Greece in December 1945, the black market was raging unchecked 
and corrupting the entire public life of the country. If, however, the 
economic difficulties can be tided over and agreement reached on the 
electoral lists and other arrangements, the elections should not be 
delayed a day longer than is necessary. Greece has been driven to the 
brink of disaster by makeshift and unrepresentative governments. She 
needs, and needs urgently, a strong administration founded on the 
will of her people. 
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No one can predict the result of a Balkan election, but the writer 
discerned the following trends: (1) There is still a good deal of resent- 
ment against the extreme Left on account of the events of December 
1944. On the other hand, the extremists of the Right are equally 
distrusted. (2) There-is a large, possibly even a decisive ‘‘ protest.”’ 
vote against the dissension, the drift and the corruption of the past 
fifteen months. A large proportion of this vote may swing in 
favour of a return of the monarchy on the ground that a monarchy 
alone can impart the necessary stability and impartiality to Greek 
politics, and as all other potential leaders have failed, nothing can 
be lost by giving the King a chance. Against this feeling must be 
offset the fact that in the minds of many Liberals and moderate Left- 
wingers the King is associated with dictatorial government on account 


‘of his reliance, when in power, on the dictatorship of General Metaxas. 


A clear statement by the King that if restored he will rule as a con- 
stitutional monarch may overcome many of these objections, while an 
agreement between the King, the: Liberals and the moderate Left 
would be welcomed by the greater part of Greek public opinion and 
would be the most effective means of ensuring a government at, once 
strong and popular. (3) The association of the Communist Party with . 
Russia, who is distrusted by most Greeks, has damaged that party’s 
cause. The Communists have for some time past been openly anti- 
British, asserting that British troops are in Greece solely in order to 
restore a royal dictatorship. (4) Since the decision to postpone the 
elections and the plebiscite many conservatives and monarchists, 
hitherto our staunchest supporters in Greece, have become hostile to 
the idea of continued British intervention. 

To such an extent have domestic issues overshadowed the political 
scene that very little attention has been given to Greece’s foreign 
relations, and on world affairs public opinion in Greece is appallingly 
ill-informed. There is still the most bitter feeling against Bulgaria on 
account of her treachery and brutality and for the help she gave to 
E.A.M. in this war. Moreover, Bulgaria has never given up her claim 
to those parts of Macedonia and Thrace which she lost as a result of the 
Treaty of Bucharest in 1913. Among all classes there is widespread ' 
distrust of Russia, arising mainly from the fact that Russian influence 
is supreme in Bulgaria, which gives the impression that Russia is 
helping Bulgaria to escape punishment for her ill-treatment of Greece. 
There is a general feeling, too, that Bulgaria will have Russian support 
in aggressive moves she may make against Eastern Macedonia or Thrace.. 
Indeed, when we first landed in Greece we met a widespread conviction 
that Britain had come there for the purpose of organising Greece as a 
base for a war with Russia. That such a belief has persisted up to the 
present day is a poor tribute to our information service. Under Plastiras 
and Voulgaris attempts were made to whip up an Irredentist agitation 
in respect of border territories in Albania and Yugoslavia, but the 
claims were without justification and received no encouragement from 
British sources. Marshal Tito is far from popular. He is suspected of 
helping E.A.M. with arms, and is credited with designs against part of 
Macedonia. 

The prestige of Britain still stands high, but feeling is hardening 
against us both on the Left and on the Right, and if our policy continues 
to produce the unfortunate results that it has done already, the tradi- 
tional friendship of the Greek people for Britain may suffer severely. 
It is a most regrettable fact, too, that our information services in 
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Greece have very largely failed, both to put over the British case and 
also to keep in touch with every section of Greek public opinion. In 
addition to their ignorance of world affairs and. their fantastic con- 
ception of Anglo-Russian relations, very few Greeks know anything of 
the internal condition of Britain. They have no idea of the hardships 
we have endured or of the sacrifices which we have made and continue 
to make on behalf of other nations. They regard us as a country of 
unlimited wealth and resources which but for its gross selfishness could 
give Greece all the material aid she needs. Our Embassy maintains a 
huge staff, but the writer formed the opinion that its members found 
the greatest difficulty in making social contacts with, say, a Piræus 
trade unionist or a Salonika dockworker. 

In conclusion, the writer would submit that our Greek policy be 
governed by the following considerations : 


I. Free elections must be held at the earliest possible date. 

2. All political discrimination and repression must end, an amnesty 
must be granted to all political prisoners, and all parties must 
have equal opportunity for legitimate activity. 

3. Fair electoral lists must be compiled. 

4. Britain must accept the result of the election, whatever it may be, 
and thereafter must not interfere in the internal politics of Greece. 
No nation welcomes intervention, and any tendency to regard 
Greece as being under permanent British tutelage must be 
strongly opposed. Admittedly our strategic interests in the 
Mediterranean require a strong and friendly Greece. But a 
clumsy and ill-informed policy of intervention is the surest way 
to lose her friendship and to throw away by our diplomacy the 
great opportunity our valour has won. 

DAVID SACKER. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE 
RELATIONS. 


INCE active warfare ceased no striking intelligence has been 

displayed in high political circles in the direction of international 

planning. Several conferences held in different lands have done 
little more than reveal the wide difference of outlook amongst the 
nations who emerged triumphant from the war. Future generations 
will judge how far their statesmen have fulfilled the solemn responsi- 
bilities that have fallen on their shoulders. The high ideals of the 
Atlantic Charter, aiming at the organisation of national relations on a 
world basis, have faded. Where do we stand to-day? 

Although it must be admitted that no hard-and-fast rule can embody 
the aspirations of any one nation, it should be possible to gauge, ‘to 
some extent, the concession of such part of national responsibility as 
must inevitably be handed over to central control if we are to achieve 
any kind of world cosmogony. How best can we define these sacrosanct 
' national aspirations which nations have ever been ready to defend in 
armed conflict ? Yet it will be impossible to fulfil the ambitions of the 
“ United Nations ” until we decide upon those things that can be 
treated by international deliberation without offence to national 
aspirations. 

Within the economic sphere’ we at once tread on dangerous ground. 
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‘Indeed many a ship: of state has struck and foundered on this reef, 

‘unconsciously driving its people to war. sIf we can reach a.common 
platform of economic well-being we shall travel a long way towards the 
attainment of a stable society, built upon mutual goodwill and friendly 
understanding. Firstly it must be accepted that one nation’s gain need 
by no means spell another nation’s loss. Trade must be reciprocalif it is 
to convey benefits to both parties in the deal. It is unwise and unsound 
to promote selfish national tariff legislation, designed to protect some 
special section of the industry of one country at the expense of a similar 
industry located abroad. Such a policy is both unethical and un- 
economic. It follows then that no single nation should continue to 
design its economic policy within the narrow purview of its own borders 
without consideration of its effect on the economy of other nations. 
If we are to secure a sound world economy based upon the common 
purpose and the general good the nations must consult and plan in 
harmony. 

The wide divergences between the American and British points of 
view on economic policy are mainly responsible for the unsatisfactory 
results obtained in crucial conferences. It would be futile to expect any 
other result until an understanding can be reached on this vital point. 
Discussions on the strength and disposition of military forces and on the 
use or withholding of the use of the atomic-bomb are all ancillary to the 
planetary need for understanding on economic and political policies. 
This cannot be achieved until the ground is prepared for a clear under- 
standing of the problems facing us. Surely this is not beyond the wit of 
‘man. Meanwhile it is indeed unfortunate that those in control of inter- 
national policy have allowed themselves to be inveigled into premature 
discussions on monetary and economic policies, before granting an 
opportunity to review, in the first place, the primary problems con- 
cerned with the production and distribution of goods. Few would 
question the right of these latter questions to take prior place over 
monetary policy which concerns the eventual disposal of capital after 
it has been earned. 

Doubtless moneyed interests, being well organised, have used their 
power and influence-to capture the ear of legislatures. The former made 
early use of their unique opportunity to bring prominently forward the 
schemes discussed at Bretton Woods. It is unnecessary to recite the 
recent much-debated International Monetary Fund and its counterpart 
the International Bank. The abstruse formule of these highly technical 
documents are beyond the ken of the man in the street. Unfortunately 
the business world, being unready to discuss these matters in the 
-absence of any apposite conference, has allowed its interests to go by 
default. Legislation has been accordingly forced through at an un- 
seemly speed which will vitally affect the trade and prosperity of genera- 
tions to come. By placing money and gold in the front rank we once 


more restore power to those who control wealth and thereby corre- _ 


spondingly weaken the government of the countries concerned. ‘We 
have in short strengthened plutocracy at the expense of democracy. 
- There is indeed danger that we have reverted to a modified form of the 
ill-starred ‘gold standard, with its powerful hold on commerce and 


industry. How far this vital step may interfere with the progress of . 


legislation in favour of a better understanding amongst the nations 
cannot yet be assessed ; but we may. have indefinitely postponed the 
upward movement towards a freer, economy untrammelled by the re- 
straints of a rigid money policy. The wiser course would have pien to 
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organisé commerce on the basis of an exchange of goods and services 
for other goods and services. This is the only way in which international 
trade can eventually achieve its final purpose, to encourage the healthy 
flow of goods from country, to country, thus dispensing with the intro- 
duction of complicated financial mechanism such as that proposed at 
Bretton Woods with much skill and subtlety. 

Let us examine for a moment the position in which the world finds 
itself to-day. U.S.A. holds some £5,570 million of gold, equal to two- 
thirds of the world supply. The Bretton Woods scheme is designed to 
place the gold at the disposal of the goldless nations of Europe, so 
that they may purchase their interest in the International Monetary 
Fund. The nations who borrow this gold thereby enter into unpayable 
debt on a gold basis. France, Switzerland and Sweden are perhaps the 
only members who may possess the necessary gold qualification, all the 
others become debtors. Further, upon exhaustion of their funds they 
must obviously borrow still more, or withdraw from the scheme. It 
would be daring to assume that the destruction in Europe would enable 
the occupied countries to restore their shattered economic machine 
within the time allotted. We are therefore building on the shaky 
foundation of borrowed gold, each borrower weakening his position and 
strengthening the hold of his creditor as he gets deeper into debt of 
principal and interest. The balance of the capital of the International 
Fund will be subscribed in the more or less worthless currencies of the 
indigent borrowing countries. Surely this is am investment that should 
make small appeal to any intelligent business man who seeks safety. 

Is it not a mistake to seek to stimulate commerce by the injection of 
credit which must inevitably end in the accumulation of debts which are 
quite unpayable? On the other hand, had we removed trade barriers 
_ the flow of goods could have been fostered without the introduction of 
complicated financial schemes. Much time has therefore been wasted 
in premature and untimely discussion of plans which offer obstacles to 
trade rather than incentives to its.expansion. Financiers may have 
vainly imagined that prosperity on a world basis could be achieved 
before some kind of world monetary policy was devised. The tempta- 
tion to make use of the vast hoards of gold sterilised in the vaults of 
Fort Knox must have proved an attractive incentive for action. This 
would naturally result in the distribution of redundant gold amongst 
the countries which were deprived of their reserves between the two 
wars, through the U.S.A. economic policy which attracted gold across 
the Atlantic in payment of debt rather than to allow debtors to pay 
by means of shipment of goods. All this was part of the price to be paid 
for the production of a highly integrated American industry which was 
artificially swollen by means of repeated increases of tariffs, culminating 
in the moristrous Smoot-Hawley Tariff. There is as yet no proof that 
U.S.A., however desirous of extending international trade, is repentant 
and keen to change her adamantine policy of high protection. 

American opinion firmly believes that her gigantic industries could 
not have reached their mammoth proportions without substantial aid 
from tariffs. But vested interests are always a tricky element to touch, 
and the weight of money behind them does not contribute to a solution 
- of difficulties on equitable and altruistic lines. Be this as it may, Parlia- 
ment has committed the British nation to a rigid monetary and econo- 
mic system without having previously obtained any assurances what- 
ever that a quid pro quo of equal value was being offered. It is reasonable 
to assume that any gesture of reduced tariffs which may be made by 
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Congress will take full cognisance of the interests of the American 
industrialist. It could not well be otherwise. Tariff concessions may be 
wrung by compromise from a reluctant Congress; but these are un- 
likely to open very wide the closed sluices for fear of injury to American 
industry. Seeing that the Smoot-Hawley Tariff and its predecessors 
forced tariffs beyond all reasonable heights any reduction on a per- 
centage basis must be very carefully scrutinised. It is unthinkable that 
substantial reductions would be permitted because of danger to Ameri- 
can industry with its clamour for full employment. But anything: less 
would obviously be little better than a gesture as it will continue to keep 
, out European manufactures, and this would restart the flow of gold 
across the Atlantic in payment of American goods shipped’ abroad. 
Since the time of Hamilton, Congress has consistently fostered American 
industry, though it may be feared at the expense of the farmers. The 
American tariff policy has certainly been steadily diverging from the 
British ideal of free trade. After persevering for a century Britain felt 
obliged to abandon her cherished free trade, since American ports con- 
tinued to be virtually sealed against imports from foreign lands. 
Though abandoning world free trade the sterling area offered a field for 
freer trade. In 1931 Britain was driven to take steps to protect her’ 
imperial trade by a measure of preferences which have worked out to 
the benefit of herself and Colonies and Dominions. This was an act of 
self-defence ; it involved no lack of friendship. Apparently. Bretton 
Woods aims a blow at the expansion of imperial trade. To allow this 
blow to fall would undoubtedly seriously injure Empire trade. A. 
weakened Britain can surely make but small appeal to intelligent 
American opinion. 

Nothing likely to interfere with the healthy development of trade 
between Britain and the Dominions and Colonies should be allowed. 
Any such restraint of trade would have immediate repercussions on the 
outlying posts of Empire. The Dominions and Colonies would not 
tolerate outside interference with basic fiscal policy. Doubtless the 
valuable prize of Empire trade has tempted American interests to 
unlock the padlock, but it should be made clear that, unless a corre- 
sponding outlet for Colonial and Dominion trade be offered which is 
equally attractive to producers; our preferential tariffs must be rigor- 
ously maintained. It is difficult to understand how any such change 
could be invoked before it was fully debated at an Imperial conference. 

A second line of British entrenchment has been breached by U.S.A. 
Our sterling area has been steadily extending its field of action until now 

„it embraces many nations in addition to members of the Commonwealth 
and Empire. This constitutes a valuable trade entity, wherein payments 
of exports may be liquidated by means of sterling credits based on . 
London. Thus the position of the metropolis as a monetary centre was 
being steadily strengthened and extended. A clause in the loan agree- 
ment threatens disruption of the sterling area by conceding liberty 
to convert into dollars the sterling balances of a total value of 
£3,355 million, accurnulated through our expenditure in other countries 
during the war. Thus we throw open to U.S.A. and other countries a 
valuable preserve which otherwise would have proved a bulwark of 
British trade possessing immense value as a market for our much- 
desired exports, which we aim at increasing by 75 per cent. While 
fully admitting the desirability of an extension of international trade, 
it is open to doubt whether these sacrifices of British interests are being 
made at the appropriate time, and whether any world benefits accruing 
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therefrom may not be dearly bought by the weakening of the British 
economic structure. 

We must judge how far it is feasible or desirable at this juncture to 
make drastic changes before the world has had time to take breath 
after a cataclysmic struggle which has shaken the globe to its founda- 
tions. Food for the starving and clothing for the half-clad people of the 
occupied countries are considerations that far outweigh the possible 
benefits of extended American and British trade. Money was made for 
man, not man for money. There are vast blanks to-be filled that cannot 
be paid for in cash. On the other hand the enormous industrial output 
of U.S.A., that has expanded by 265 per cent. during the war, though 
now shrinking, must be kept as active as possible if unemployment on 
a vast scale is to be avoided in that country. Here extremes meet, and 
the best solution of the problem would seem to point to the inevitable 

‘conclusion that the unusable U.S.A. surplus of goods must be distributed 
amongst the stricken people of Europe and Asia if the double object of 
useful employment in U.S.A. and rehabilitation of foreign countries is 
to be attained. No other policy can fulfil both these vital functions. 
They are a cosmic obligation. Mercantilism will not settle the problem 
which will become daily more acute and menacing to the industrial peace 
of both worlds. The wave of lawlessness throughout the world to-day is 
but a premonitory symptom of the more dangerous developments which 
lie ahead of us. Starving people cannot be fed on logic and economics. 
They pay no heed to high finance and monetary policies. Britain has 
also to face her responsibilities and, if for that reason alone, she must 
be sustained to stand the extra burden imposed in helping stricken 
countries to survive. 

The magnitude of the problem that faces us may be gathered from 
a glance at this very incomplete picture, but from it emerge a few points 
that merit close attention. Firstly, we are no way near an under-. 

‘standing of the problem that is bothering our American cousins, 
Turmoil has been created by the sudden and unexpected end of the 
war. Our statesmen were unprepared for the dénouement. American 
progress has been built upon centuries of adherence to a basic policy 
that aims at self-sufficiency and its implied isolationism. The greatest 
industry in the world has resulted therefrom, yielding a production far 
beyond the capacity of the United States to absorb. Before the war a 
mere 5 per cent. of their national production was exported. Despite 
their effort to increase internal consumption by raising the spending 
power of the people through full employment at wages which are likely 
to end 20 per cent. above those now being paid, a larger percentage must 
be exported than before the war. Are these new markets available, 
and where? Can they be found in China, India, Africa or other back- 
ward countries, or can they be obtained only by capturing markets from 
Britain which were won by a century-old drive backed by admirable 
enterprise and pluck? Can Britain afford to make this sacrifice in view 
of her increased obligations as, a debtor country, she being now the 
largest debtor country of all? What friendly line of approach can be 
madé with all the facts known and all cards placed on the table, face 
up? Surely here is the most important problem of the day, ranking 
second to none. Should it not have been the first item on the agenda of 
the first international conference ? The subject bristles with difficulties 
and will need frank discussion on all sides. It would be highly undesir- 
able lightly to sacrifice the basic interests of either party in the con- 
' troversy, but we must probe the possibility of a via media through 
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feasible understanding if we are to secure the Anglo-American co-opera- 
tion that is so necessary for the well-being of the whole world. 

‘I refrain from any attempt to discuss the future trade relations 
between Soviet Russia.and U.S.A. and. Great Britain. The Soviet 
economy is entirely different from that of either of the other two 
nations. As yet no indication of their plans for international trade has 
been disclosed. Vast leeway must be made up in reconstructing their 
damaged areas and it may be years before Soviet industry has any 
important surplus to.export. With the exception of gold, which is being 
mined on a steadily expanding scale, and oil, her agricultural produce, 
flax, grains, etc., will find a ready market at home as well as most of 
her timber. In short, Russia may be almost self-supporting except for 
machine tools, which must be imported to accelerate her recovery and 
which can be paid for by gold or oil. We need not-therefore worry at 
this stage over Soviet production as a factor in world trade. But until 
an understanding between the English-speaking peoples is reached it- 
would be premature to discuss the still more complicated problem of 
how to wed the economic policy of a country which has eliminated 
private trade and constituted a huge national trading organisation to 
the unrestrained competition of U.S.A. and the halfway house of 
planned economy of Britain, gradually applying a measure of nationali- - 
sation to certain basic industries with uncertainty as to the distance the 
Government may deem it prudent to travel. There remains first and , 
foremost ‘the problem of Anglo-American trade relations. We must 
- begin by solving this economic problem, as it is the keystone to world 
prosperity. 
ALFRED WIGGLESWORTH. 


FIELDING’S “TOM JONES.” 


os UR immortal Fielding was of a younger branch of the Earls of 
À (C) Pentien, who draw their origin from the Counts of Hapsburgh. 
The successors of Charles V may disdain their humble brethren 
of England, but the romance of Tom Jones, that exquisite picture of 
human manners, will outlive the palace of the Escurial and the Imperial 
Eagle of the House of Austria.” This is the resounding classic tribute 
and prediction of Edward Gibbon. Itis surely a high literary hallmark. 
The patent honesty of purpose in his work: would naturally please 
Gibbon’s meticulous taste. G. M. Young says ‘‘ he [Gibbon] brought 
to novels the same even attention with which he read all books... .” 
Fielding had written ‘‘. . . if whole years should pass without pro- 
ducing anything worthy his notice we shall not be afraid of a chasm in 
our history but shall hasten on to matters of consequence and leave 
such periods of time totally unobserved.” He carries out this intention 
quite literally when dealing with Jones’s early boyhood. Only such 
instances as reveal the development of his character are recorded from 
time to time. In this way the boy’s gallantry, bravery and unselfishness 
are brought to light, as are also his occasional lapses'from grace. 
`- Fielding in another place claims “ As we have good authority for all 
our characters, no less indeed than the vast authentic book of nature, 
our labours have sufficient title to the name of history.” Tom Jones is 
quite definitely social and domestic history of the eighteenth century 
presented to us in true comedy manner. It is full of abundant detail of 
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everyday life. “ Fielding’ s novels,” says Hazlitt, “are in general 
thoroughly his own, and they are thoroughly English. What they are 
most remarkable for is profound knowledge of human nature, at least 
of English nature, pictures of the characters of men as he saw them 
existing. As a painter of real life, he was equal to Hogarth.” The 
“exquisite ” eighteenth century! Yes, but how many of us to-day 
would care to share the actual life lived in those days by the people 
generally? Our admiration for the great. Georgian era is safest in 
retrospect. Take for example the lifé shown to us by Fielding in any of 
his novels or look at any of Hogarth’s celebrated conversation can- 
vases ; then let us ask ourselves honestly if we would have cared to 
share ‘the existence with any of the characters depicted. Satires or 
cynical studies, if you like, but the real groundwork is there on which 
the writer and the artist based their studies. Nevertheless there is an 
indefinable charm or ‘glamour emerging from the period as a whole 
from which it is not easy to escape. The dress of the time, its architec- 
ture, and, not least, its literature have at least an irresistible appeal to 
our esthetic taste. It is a national inheritance in our country’s history, 
which we would not willingly surrender. 

What is Tom Jones about? It is the story of the advent of a malg 
foundling into the home of a well-known and model Somersetshire 
squire, his early life, and his adventures when grown to man’s estate. 
The scenes and background of this history of a foundling are placed in 
the country and we are shown the gamut of life in town and village. 
We are also presented with intimate glimpses of a lady’s life in London. 
To-day these pictures are not attractive in taste, though no doubt 
picturesque and instructive in assisting us to realise the actual Georgian 
scene itself. 

There is a singular omission in Fielding’s. novels ; he has not pre- 
sented to us a true Georgian aristocrat, a blue-blooded gentleman of the 
highest type, one who possesses all the attributes attaching to nobility 
of character. The nearest approach to this standard is Jones himself, 
but even he does not quite fill the bill. Neither does Lord Fellamar, 
despite a complete atonement for his scandalous behaviour to Sophia. 
As Boswell very truly remarks, “ I cannot refrain from repeating here 
my wonder at Johnson’s excessive and unaccountable depreciation of 
one of the best writers that England has produced.” And he goes on to 
say “ Tom Jones has stood the test of public opinion with such success 
as to have established its great merit.” Thus we have Gibbon and 
Boswell displaying on this matter a clear-cut disagreement with the 
great Doctor. We must not allow Johnson's fame to dim our vision of 
the other illustrious men writing in that very age which perpetuates his 
name, among them Henry Fielding. 

Coarse and vulgar as we may find it Tom Jones faithfully records the 
life of the eighteenth century. Fielding’ s work, as Hazlitt remarked, 
is a “ truthful record of the past.” Like Thackeray, he was given to 
moralising. He carried this out in the prologues or prefaces to the 
eighteen books forming the novel. There is, however, a marked differ- 
ence between the two authors’ reflections. Whereas Fielding’s cautions, 
cynical though they are, have a tonic quality about them, Thackeray’s 
tend towards soporific pulpit utterances. This is due no doubt to the 
period in which each wrote. 

Let us take a look at some of the characters and study their bearing 
on the novel, beginning with Mr. Allworthy as the reigning patron, so 
to speak, of the whole history of the foundling Jones. He is evidently 
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‘the type of Good as opposed to the Bad Squire, illustrated by Mr. 


Western. Squire Allworthy is drawn asa most upright and benevolent 
man of complete integrity, in whom there is no guile. Well known in 
the surrounding country for his generosity, he is a most patient and 
sagacious magistrate when trying the cases brought before him, 
showing a complete disregard to any attempt at favouritism. Curiously 
enough he is uncle to both hero and villzin of the story. There are, 
however, two stumbling-blocks to a full appreciation of his character. 
How comes it that so astute a judge ‘could have been so easily gulled by 
such a sanctimonious and worldly hypocrite as his nephew Blifil:? 
More especially is he to be condemned far his encouragement of the 
latter’s most unwelcome suit to Sophia Western. Further, in spite of 
Mrs. Waters’ long explanation towards the end of the novel, how could 
he have been seemingly unaware of his sister Bridget’s confinement, 


-resulting in the birth of the hero, due to her clandestine affair with’ the 


young man Summer ? 

ʻ “ Power, as we think looking back,” writes Dr. tai ‘was 
unduly concentrated in the hands of one class, the country gentry, but 
their monopoly was not popularly regarded as a grievance. The novelist 


_ Fielding is one of the very few contemporary critics of Squirearchical 


power in the mid-eighteenth century.” Squire Western is an unmiti- 
gated barbarian, an uncouth boor with bucolic tastes; his only 
redeeming quality is his so-called love for Sophia. This, after all is 
said, is pure selfishness on his part. How ‘he could ever have fathered 


‘Sophia—delightful heroine as she is—is a mystery Fielding alone could 


elucidate. Her character and charm must certainly have been inherited 
from her mother. -Squire Western was a keen hunting man and 
evidently a hard rider to hounds. Dr. Johnson, when staying at 
Streatham, used to ride on Mr. Thrale’s old hunter—which as Raleigh 
says, “ must have been a strong and trustworthy beast, for its rider 
was heavy and short-sighted.” The Doctor himself, giving his opinion 
on hunting, says: “ I have now learned by hunting to perceive that 
it is no diversion at all, nor ever takes a man out of himself for a 
moment ... the gentlemen often call to me not to ride over them ! ” 
The Squire evidently had strong Jacobite sympathies, for he frequently 
shows a pronounced antipathy to the Hanoverians of all grades. 

Miss ‘Western, the Squire’s sister, is a strong-minded:- woman with 
militant feminist views: she might be livmg amongst us to-day. She 
puts the Squire properly in his place in good set terms more than once.’ 
She informs him in one instance, when referring,to men, “‘ Your bodies, 
not your brains, are stronger than ours. Believe me, it is well for you 
that you are able to beat us, or such is the superiority of our under- 


- standing, we should make all of you what the brave, and wise, and - 


witty, and polite are already—our slaves!” We are told “she had 


. lived about the Court, and had seen the world. Hence she had acquired ` 


all that ‘knowledge which the said world usually communicates ; she 
had considerably improved her mind by study, had gone through 
Rapin’s History of England, Eachard’s Roman History, and many 
French Memoirs. To these she had added most of the political pam- 
phlets and journals published within the last twenty years!” This is a 
fairly comprehensive list of literature for an eighteenth-century lady. 
We are also informed she “ was a woman cfa "y extraordinary good. 
and sweet disposition.” 

The heroine, Sophia Western, is one of the choicest portraits in the 
long gallery of English women of high renown. She may be-said to be a 
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flower from the best Shakespearian and Restoration gardens. She is 
indeed a hybrid of Rosalind and Millamant. Not only is she a beauty in 
the physical sense, but she possesses the greater attribute of steadfast 
. virtue, a goodness which no trial, however severe, succeeds in over- 
coming. Said to have been founded on the character of his own dearly 
loved wife (this is admitted by Fielding himself in Chapter I of Book 
XIII, where he says, “ when, under the fictitious name of Sophia she 
reads the real worth which once existed in'my Charlotte ”) and that of 
his cousin, Sarah Andrews, Sophia Western is a ravishing creature. 
Here she is: ‘‘ Sophia was a middle-sized woman ; but rather inclining 
to tall. Her shape was not only exact, but extremely delicate. Her hair, 
which was black, was so luxuriant that it reached her middle, before 
she cut it, to comply with the modern fashion ; and it was now curled 
so gracefully in her neck that few would believe it to be her own. Her 
eyebrows were full, even and arched beyond the power of art to imitate. 
` Her black eyes had a lustre in them which all her softness could not 
extinguish. Her nose was exactly regular, and her mouth, in which were 
two rows of ivory, exactly answered Sir John Suckling’s description : 
Her lips were red, and one was thin, 
7 Compar’d to that was next her chin. 
Her cheeks were of the oval kind, and in her right she had a dimple. 
Her complexion had rather more of the lily than of the rose. Her neck 
was long and finely turned. Such was the outside of Sophia, nor was 
this beautiful frame disgraced by an inhabitant unworthy of it. Her 
mind was every way equal to her person.” 

With such a heroine, what a hero we are entitled to expect to keep 
her company. One would like to feel that Tom Jones is partly auto- 
biographical or at least has his foundation in the author’s own attitude 
towards life. For he is a downright manly fellow with a strong sense of 
right and wrong. Far from looking down our nose at him on account of 
-peccadilloes, he is to be admired. He is only immoral when led astray 
by a caprice of passion due to a false sense of chivalry. He was only the 
conscious willing victim of indelicate amorous intrigues when tempted 
by reason of his undoubted physical attractions. After his dismissal 
by Squire Allworthy he became at any rate for a season, like Cain, “a 
fugitive and vagabond in the earth.” Here he is: “ Mr. Jones was in 
teality one of the handsomest young fellows in the world. His face, 
besides being the picture of health, had in it the most apparent marks 
of sweetness and good nature. It was, perhaps, as much owing to this 
as to a very fine complection that his face had a delicacy in it almost 
inexpressible, and which might have given him an air rather too 
effeminate, had it not been joined to a most masculine person and mien. 
He was besides active, genteel, gay and good-humoured, and had a flow 
of animal spirits, which enlivened every conversation where he was 
present.” 

The betrothal of Sophia and Jones is in the best tradition and brings 
their true love—well tested—to a happy ending. It is in this scene 
‘Sophia reveals to us her true quality and wins a sure place in our 
affections. The manner in which she plays with Jones’s hopes and fears 
and rouses his almost tragic despair is as deft as it is roguishly charming. 

Blifil is the villain of the piece and so contemptible that the less said 
about him the better. It can be remarked, however, that he got his 
deserts. A few minor characters should be noted. There is Partridge, 
the whilom schoolmaster given to quoting Latin tags, who later in the 
novel appears as Little Benjamin, the local barber-surgeon. In spite of 
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his occasional cowardice-and weak spirit he has a good heart and is 
undoubtedly useful to Jones, whom he admires, on their peregrinations 
through the country. There is a Shakespearian echo about Black 
George, that dishonest and ungrateful gamekeeper who owes so much 
to Jones. George has a duel between his avarice and his conscience 
where the latter “obtained a compleat victory.” This reminds us of 
Launcelot Gobbo of The Merchant of Venice when he had a battle 
between his conscience and “ the fiend ” as to whether he should run 
from hig master or stay. In this instance “the fiend” wins. Lady 
Bellaston is an unscrupulous lady of fashion who proved of doubtful 
assistance both to Sophia and Jones and nearly ruined them, when 
they came to London. Her Ladyship is probably typical of the society 
ladies of the period, although Fielding disavows this. Possibly she is 
one of Austin Dobson’s ‘' Ladies of St: James’s ” ! Fielding pays a nice 
compliment to Beau Nash, the celebrated Master of Ceremonies at 
Bath, which shows him in a most advantegeous light. There are some 
historical allusions of interest—to the 1745 rebellion, in which Jones 

_nearly played an active part, and in the narrative by The Man on the 
Hill reference is made to Monmouth’s rebellion and the battle of 
Sedgemoor. These military sidelights of the period on officers and men 
alike seem to indicate a poor discipline. The inns and innkeepers in the 
country are sketched for us. These pictures cannot be said to be over- 
attractive, considering our fondness for looking back to the “ good old 
days.” 

In his invocation to the thirteenth book Fielding appeals for assis- 
tance to Genius, Humanity, Learning, end Experience. To the first 
named he says, ‘‘ Come thou that hast inspired thy Aristophanes, thy 
Lucian, thy Cervantes, thy Rabelais, thy Moliére, thy Shakespeare, thy 
Swift, thy Marivaux, fill my pages with humour ; till mankind learn 
the good nature to laugh only at the follies of others, and the humility: 
to grieve at their own.” An all-embracing note of Charity, and none. 
better to close this study of a truly human book. 

: W. H. GRAHAM. 


RESIDENTIAL NURSERY SCHOOLS: 
'A SCOTTISH EXPERIMENT. 


T nurseries were seven in number. The original impulse 
came from certain Americans who, after the outbreak of war, 
wished to give specific help to the little children of Scotland 
living in crowded areas exposed to all the dangers, mental and physical, 
associated with sirens and bombs. The Save the Children Federation, 
New York, collected the American contributions, and sent them to 7 
the Save the Children Fund, London, whence they were transmitted 
to a Scottish Council specially formed to establish the nurseries and 
be responsible for their conduct. As the children were all eligible 
for the benefits of the Government evacuetion scheme, the Scottish 
Council worked in close co-operation with the Department of Health 
for Scotland, from which it received billeting money and a very sub- 
stantial part of the necessary equipment. f 

The chief areas from which the children could be drawn were, of 
course, the large cities, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dundee ; and the 
Council proceeded at once to look for suitable houses not too.distant 
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from these centres. It was ‘agreed that each nursery should cater for 
about thirty little children between the ages of two and five. This 
meant a staff of some ten or twelve people. ‘Some very attractive 
houses had to be rejected because the water supply was. utterly 
inadequate for a community of this size. Others would have been 
‘delightful in summer, but in winter might have been snowed up for 
Jong periods. Considering the tender age of the children it was decided. 
that a telephone was a necessity, and that the nearest doctor should 
be within a reasonable distance. Some seventy houses were considered, 
the great majority of which had to be rejected. The final seven which 


materialised as nurseries were as follows : 
Children drawn 


Opened - from 
Cockenzie House, Prestonpans May 1941 Edinburgh 
Burnside, Forfar February 1942 Dundee 
Murieston, Midcalder ' es op Glasgow 
Southannan, Fairlie May N s 
Kirkhill, Gorebridge’ 3 R Edinburgh 
Benrig, St. Boswells September ,, 5 
Finavon Castle, Forfar November ,, Dundee 


In every case there was inevitably an interval between the arrival of 
staff and the arrival of the children. This was a very busy time. Play- 
rooms, dormitories, common rooms, bedrooms, had all to be selected ; 
linoleum had to be laid and other equipment, tables, chairs, beds, bed- 
ding, cots, cutlery, pots and pans, etc., etc., all had to be received and 
arranged. In some cases a nucleus of furniture had been procured 
from the: owner of the house ; in all cases the special children’s equip- 
ment, including large quantities of linoleum, came from the stores of 
the Department of Health for Scotland. Some help in the shape of 
educational material came from the local education authorities, which 
were also responsible for the selection of children. In three cases the 
owner of the house, or the wife of the owner of the house, acted as 
Commandant, and the knowledge of local conditions combined with 
the experience of running a large household and mothering their own 
children possessed by these ladies proved to be of the greatest assis- - 
tance in the work. In the other cases the Superintendent was a qualified 
nurse or a qualified teacher. In every case arrangements were made 
with a local doctor to look after the health of the children, who owed 
much to the untiring attention and friendly interest of these busy men. 

From the beginning the necessity of providing for the educational 
needs of small children had been kept in view. This aspect of the work 
had been stressed by the American sponsors, and a large proportion 
of the Scottish Council had an intimate knowledge of existing Scottish 
nursery schools, and had taken part in the campaign for their further 
provision. They were convinced, and the course of events strengthened 
this conviction, that the health and happiness of the children could ` 
not be fully secured unless suitable nourishment was provided for 
their developing minds as well as for their developing bodies. It was 
not found possible at all times and in all cases to secure the services 
of a fully trained nursery school teacher, but many people not actually 
trained to teach have. a love and an understanding of little children, 
which enables them to arrange an environment so that the little ones ` 
learn a great deal in their own way and at their own pace. In all cases 
the time-table followed was that, of a good nursery school, with indivi- 
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dual oċcupations in the morning and sleep for an hour or more in the 
afternoon. Walks and outdoor play were, of course, part of the ordinary 
- routine. Indeed, as all the nurseries were surrounded by beautiful 
grounds—grassy lawns, flower beds, trees, hill views and sea views, 
farms with their animals`and distinctive occupations—in favourable 
weather almost the whole time might be spent‘ out of doors. Nothing 
pleases a little child more than to be allowed to “help mummy,” ` 
and in our nurseries one might often go into the pantry and find‘a 
proud little housewife helping to dry the dishes. In one nursery 
every morning at a certain time a small person appointed for the week- 
as cook’s assistant would go to the kitchen, and donning cap and apron 
would proceed to mix a pudding, empty a packet of rice into a jar, 
or do-whatever else was the business of the moment. ‘On one of my 
. visits, when I was having tea with the Superintendent, a very smiling 
little girl came in to offer me a plate of oatcakes which she had made 
that morning. When these children returned to their homes tributes 
of the mothers to their independence and helpfulness were not lacking. 
The American sponsors took a great interest in the nurseries. One 
of the many tasks of the Superintendents was to write or cause to 
be written a brief story of each child, which stories were sent to London 
. for transmission across the sea. Nor were the children left in ignorance 
of what they owed to these far-away friends. One day in a children’s 
discussion a little maid, four years of age, summed it up thus tersely, 
“ All good things come to us from God and the American people.” 
The work of our nurseries thus became one of the rivulets contributing 
to the great ocean of British-American friendship which will be such 
. a powerful factor in the shaping of the new world. The nurseries had 
a parents’ day at least once a month ; besides this most of the matrons 
made the mothers and, whenever they could come, the fathers welcome, 
whenever their circumstances allowed them to pay a visit. Many of 
them will long remember happy afternoons spent with their children, 
in the clean country air, and the peace which stole into their restless 


`- and troubled minds. There were talks with the Superintendents about 


clothing and coupons, and what a terrible boy Tommy was for wearing 
out his shoes, and these homely things helped to preserve and:strengthen 
the bonds of family life on which our social system so largely depends. 
Many people disapprove of the assembling of large numbers of young 
children, whether in residential nurseries, nursery schools, toddlers’ 
playgrounds or elsewhere, because of the dangers of infectious diseases 
in these early years. For the same reason one would be inclined to 
discourage all outside visitors; we undoubtedly had instances of 
measles or whooping cough being brought in in this way. Even the 
very young child, however, is not just a body; his total health is 
dependent not only on physical care but also on the satisfaction of 
‘ his emotional and intellectual needs. Taking this into account the 
value of frequent visits from the outside far outweighed the risks. 
When the nurseries were invaded by measles or any.of its tribe, the 
. victims were, if possible, sent to hospital; when this was not possible - 
they had competent care with medical attention in the house. Their 
resistance having been built up by good food, plenty of sleep, play in 
the open air and a vivid, interesting life, there was a marked tendency 
for recovery to be complete and as speedy as possible. All the children 
were medically inspected before leaving their home town. Many of 
them had already a long record of illness; chickenpox, measles, 
whooping cough, pneumonia, perhaps more than once, were common . 
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entries on their medical sheets. Perhaps in this respect the dangers 
of the nurseries are small in comparison with the dangers of the home 
—and, in the case of many of our children, of the street. Of scabies 
and other skin diseases we had experience in all the nurseries. In 
present-day conditions this was to be expected, and the evil thing 
was promptly and efficiently dealt with. : 

The aim of the Scottish Council was to make the nurseries real 
homes for the children. Members of staff were not encouraged to 
wear uniform, and the routine of living had the flexibility of a well- 
ordered household rather than the rigidity of an institution. Children 
are such uncomplaining mortals that it is difficult to be sure they 
are entirely happy even when they have every appearance of being so. 
One little boy, showing symptoms of anxiety, was found to be grieving 
because since he had left her his mother had no man in the house 
to protect her. Certainly the children were on very friendly terms 
with the staffs. Seeing one of the young assistants leaving the nursery 
on her free day, a child énquired, “ Where is she going ? Is she going 
to her work?” “ No,” was the reply, “ she is going to see her friends ; 
she works here.” “She doesna,” returned the child scornfully, “she 
just walks about.” In another nursery a little girl, drying the dishes, 
said appreciatively to the member of staff who was washing them, 
“Yere not a bad bit lassie ; it’s not everybody let’s ye dry the dishes.” 

The nurseries were visited by officials belonging to the Department 
of Health for Scotland and also to the local authorities concerned, 
by representatives of the National Society of Children’s Nurseries 
as well as by various members of the Scottish Council. These last. 
recognising their responsibility, and knowing how difficult it is to 
form a reliable opinion of such homes in a brief visit, would go for two 
or three days or even a-week at a time, living with the children and thus 
coming to know them and the staffs in a way that is impossible amid . 
the formality of an, official visit of the usual length. 

There has been a considerable difference of opinion with regard 
to the qualifications that ought to be required from heads of institu- 
tions such as ours. Some people hold that where such young children 
are concerned a trained nurse should be in charge; others consider 
that a nursery-trained teacher has a wider outlook, and in the case 
of normal healthy children is better fitted to initiate and direct a mode 
of life suited to promote their general well-being. Probably opinion 
on the Council leaned to this latter view, although, owing to war 
conditions, staffing at the time was so difficult that a hard and fast 
rule was never laid down. In practice one of our best Superintendents 
was a fully trained nurse, another a trained teacher of long and varied 
experience, while a third was neither. Actually the qualities that 
these people had in common and that gave them value seemed to be 
love and understanding of little children, an observant eye for signs 
of maladjustment or deviation from normal health, an ability to take 
decisions and to cope with minor or major emergencies, and the power 
to induce team-work and a corporate spirit in their staff. Service 
in the nurseries was regarded as being of national value, but I think 
most people would agree that the best and most vigorous: of our 
young womanhood were being drawn into the A.T.S., the W.A.A.F.S. 
and the W.R.E.N.S., so that on the whole we had not such good 
material to draw upon for our junior posts as would have been the case, 
in more normal times. Still the turnover of staff varied very much 
from nursery to nursery, and the conclusion was forced upon us that 
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stability or restlessness in this respect depended very much upon | 
the Superintendent. _ ` . 
The staff required was large in proportion:to the number of children. 
One adult to three children came to be regarded as reasonable, although 
this was not always sufficient. This includes the resident household 
staff, but not daily helpers, of whom there were generally two or three. 
Most of the Superintendents required someone to be on night duty, 
but there were indications that this might not be necessary in a well- 
established nursery. Some definite person had of course to be respon- 
sible, had to sleep near the children with “ one ear open ” as a mother 
does, but with healthy, happy children of the nursery age she should 
have many undisturbed nights. The nurseries were certainly expensive, 
although they were very carefully and economically run and received 
a good deal of voluntary help both in work and in gifts. The Council 
received billeting money for children and resident members of staff 
under the Government evacuation scheme, for the rest they depended 


on the American money, which later was ‘supplemented by ‘special . ` 


grants from the Department of Health for Scotland. Moreover, the 
rents charged by the owners of the houses were in some cases merely 
nominal. The nurseries were planned to accommodate about thirty 
children ; one was limited to twenty. Numbers fluétuated somewhat 
for various reasons. . During the last eight months of 1943 the average 
number of children per day in the nurseries was 183. The average 
cost for each child per day was 4s. 9}d., or 33s. 64d. per week. This 
figure- includes all expensés, rent, rates, taxes, lighting, heating and 
so on; the average daily cost for catering was Is. 8d., which figure 
would include cost for staff. 

It seems certain that even when the conditions that have recently 
revolutionised our mode of living have entirely passed away, it will 
‘yet be necessary to provide residential homes for a certain number 
of children. The great social experiment which took place under the 
name evacuation forced the public as a whole to realise the wastage, 
crippling and misdirection of young life which is going on even in 
. many well-intentioned homes. Better houses and the provision of 
more nursery schools, as promised in the new Education Acts, will. 
help the young mothers for whom there is no eight- or‘even ten-hour ° 
. day, and who in general put up such a gallant and uncomplaining 
fight. Little imagination is, however, required to see what a boon 
would be conferred on them as well as on the children if there were 
some friendly home which would receive and care for, the latter during 
any period when the mother needs rest of body and peace of mind. 
Such temporary needs are in addition to’ the pitiful lists of homeless 
orphans and motherless or deserted children. It is, of course, not only 
‘for little children that permanent homés are required. It may indeed 
be questioned whether the restriction of age that obtained in our 
nurseries was good from the educational point of view. We had one 
or two instances of regular Saturday afternoon visits from little girls 
of about eleven, and they were a great assistance to the staff and a 
great stimulus to the children. And no one could fail to see the little 
girl’s own pride and pleasure in what she was doing. The experience 
may well prove an abiding factor in her life. It is quite possible that 
the best homes of the future will provide for a wide range of age and 
for much free intercourse among the different age’ groups. i 

MARGARET DRUMMOND, 
Chairman, Scottish Council, Save the Children Fund. 


LIFE AND LABOUR IN THE 
DOMINIONS. 


OBS and money for everyone, a delightful open-air life, no belching 
Joms or squalid streets, everything ideally suited to men and 
women just demobilised from the Services—that seems to be the 
popular idea of the Dominions as targets for emigrants from Britain 
in the near future. And, of course, it is a wrong idea. It is as wrong 
. as all romantic ideas. If young Britons travel to Australia or South 
Africa or any other Dominion after demobilisation and expect to 
find on arrival all the attractions detailed above tumbling into their 
laps they will be very disappointed. 

Yet the-sensible young man or woman who does not get too excited, 
and who plans the whole enterprise of emigration carefully and according 
to the best advice, may eventually find a new life indeed, and a most 
satisfying one. It will mainly depend on (a) how the particular Domin- 
ion is chosen, and (b) how the emigrant prepares himself or herself 
before departure. First, however, there are two highly important 
considerations, which are overlooked in their happy optimism by all 
too many youngsters who daily approach the knowledgeable for advice. 
Will the Dominions accept immigrants freely in the future, and will 
this country allow her sons and daughters freely to emigrate ? 

No more than a sentence or two will be said on both of these questions, 
but it is worth remembering that the Dominions formerly refused 
to take any more colonists because their labour markets were crammed, 
and that even if they acknowledge their need of increased population 
to-day, they may revert quickly to exclusionism to-morrow when 
faced by economic difficulties. There has been in the Dominions 
for a generation past a strong popular prejudice against the immigrant. 
As for our own attitude towards loss of population, it is possible that 
the Government, short of skilled operatives in many trades, may be 
forced to restrict any great seepage of trained youth from this country 
in the immediate post-war years. , 

But it is true that those who really make up their minds to emigrate 
usually succeed ; and they will probably succeed to-morrow—provided, 
as said, that they know exactly what they are after. 

The first positive consideration, then, ‘is what Dominion to choose 
—whether Canada, Australia, South Africa or New Zealand. It is 
only too obvious that most people lump the four together in super- 
ficial minds, whereas it must be realised that there is as much difference 
between the Dominions to-day as between, say, four European 
countries like France, Italy, Germany and Sweden. Supposing, for 
example, that the would-be emigrant was a skilled mechanic, used to 
mass-production work in large factories, but desirous of continuing 
that work in a sunnier, less crowded land. If he went to New Zealand 
. he would find very few large mass-production factories, and the climate 
might not be much better than that at home, especially the climate 
in winter of Wellington, the capital, where many of the big motor and 
engineering works are found. If, on the other hand, he went to 
Australia, he would have much more scope for his skill and his sun- 
worshipping proclivities. This Dominion has already developed some 
heavy industries on the European scale. And it has a sufficiently ` 
warm climate. i l 

Whereas if the emigrant wished to work in a climate that he could 
understand, New Zealand might suit him well, the more so should he 
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‘desire an open-air life. There is still some scope in that Dominion 
for the ambitious agricultural settler, and in contrast the farm lands” 
of Australia remaining for settlement are grimly parched and econo- - 
mically heart-breaking forthe most part. 

A handy summary might be drawn up as follows: Canada, thanks 
to great industrial expansion, may have many city jobs for skilled 
operatives in almost all modern trades, but may not welcome would-be 
farmers to any great extent ; Australia may want both factory hands 
and land workers, but the land workers may not, prosper greatly and 
will have to work grimly ; South Africa will not welcome more than 
‘a limited number of really skilled industrial workers, but may 
encourage people. prepared to pioneer back areas as dour, determined 
fruit farmers, graziers, pastoralists and growers of new crops; New 
Zealand may take a few trained operatives in most trades, and+a 
certain number, but not a lot, of farm workers. ' 

Is the emigrant greatly attracted by the American way of life, 
being ready to pit his wits against the smartest in the world, and 
unafraid of really hard winters? If he is, then Canada presents a 
good target, avid for keen and skilled workers, paying very high 
wages, and to-morrow within short air distance of the homeland. 
` Supposing, however, that the emigrant has a hankering after exotic 
surroundings, plenty of sunshine and a possible chance, after a lot of 
hard work’, to lord it as a white man among humbler races. Then he 
should go to South Africa. But perhaps he is urgent, above all, for 
personal independence, freedom to gamble, to discard his collar; to 
speak his mind and tackle nature, or the most modern machinery, with 
unafraid hands. In that case—Australia. 

The writer may add a personal view, acquired from experience, that 
New Zealand, of all the Dominions, most reproduces the homeland in 
physical conditions, conventions and commercial, agricultural and 
industrial methods. It is a land-of steady people, slow-going but 
enterprising enough, who like quality in workmanship, and who believe 
that “ a man’s a man fora’ that.” The only snag is'that the immigrant 
must himself possess those attributes, or he will not bé welcome in 
New Zealand. Slickness, which might pass in Canada; wildness, 
which might be understood in Australia; such mental attributes as 
colour prejudice, which might be appreciated in South Africa—no 
idiosyncrasies of this kind will be tolerated for long in New Zealand. 
The emigrant must consider first whether he is good enough—and, 
perhaps, smug enough—to pass such a test. 

Therefore, having carefully chosen his Dominion, the modern 
- pioneer must take equal care to ensure that he is the right human 
type for that particular market. Then it is necessary that he should, 
if tradeless, study a trade quickly or learn in England about the require- 
ments for land workers overseas. It must above all be remembered 
that the Dominions have passed the stage when they can offer indis- 
criminate hospitality—but \offer them real skill, or knowledge, or 
genuine enthusiasm and understanding of their particular requiré- 
ments, and the emigrant will find a welcome. 

There is, however, a very important aspect of this subject which 
has not yet been mentioned, and which is rarely considered by sanguine 
and ambitious young people. Are conditions of life truly so much 
better in the Dominions than in Britain ? 

It has already been implied that plentiful jobs should be available 
overseas, provided that prospective emigrants prepare for them 
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.properly, going to an industrialised- land like Canada if they are 
mechanics, or a half-empty New Zealand if they wish to be farmers. 
And it has been emphasised that young men and women who contem- . 
plate going overseas should make it their business now to increase 
their qualifications by study and other means. Yet there will be no 
lack of jobs for many classes of skilled workers in Britain during the 
next few years, and it might be foolish to emigrate if wages and con- 
ditions of life in the ‘chosen overseas country are not considerably 
better than here. : 

Let us consider these facts. Before the war a carpenter earning 
little more than £3 a week in Britain was getting as much as £5 in 
the average Dominion. Overseas compositors and reporters on news- 
papers were earning over £12 a week, when often they received no 
more than £5 in Britain for the same class of work. Agricultural 
labourers rarely received much more in the Dominions than in Britain, 





anyone with mechanical knowledge and smartness—often netted as 
much as a stockbroker in London. One Scottish farm labourer, used 
to receiving less than 30s. a week at home, went to New Zealand in 
1930, obtained work with a threshing-mill gang—proceeding from 
farm to farm on contract—and within three years he had saved enough 
_ to buy a general store in a country town. In 1937 he brought his wife 

to Europe on an expensive trip, stayed at the best hotels, and boasted 
that the store, under a manager, was still earning a steady £40 a week 
net profit in his absence. 

South Africa often broke the hearts of people emigrating there 
without special qualifications because there was so much chéap coloured 
labour available. Then immigrants often came a cropper who went to. 
the big cities of Canada and Australia without any definite skill to 
offer. But, generally speaking, the sober man, with at least the rudi- 
ments of a trade—and with the resolve to succeed—found himself 
earning much more in the Dominions than at home. He was able to 
lead an altogether fuller life. Wealth was concentrated in the hands of 
his kind. The Dominions had more cars, more telephones, more electric 
gadgets, more books per head of population than Britain. The ordinary 
working man had a better chance of enjoying these particular amenities. 
The plumber would arrive in his own car, and the gardener’s wife 
would make afternoon tea appointments on her own telephone. Remote 
farm cottagers would cook by electricity. 

Meanwhile-hours of work, particularly in Australia and New Selana, 
had been reduced by. law to as few as forty per week with—in New 
Zealand—compulsory holidays for many trades on Saturday mornings 
as well as afternoons. The year was studded with legal “bank” 
holidays ; every month would bring a compulsory day off for some such 
event as the King’s Birthday or the football final; and everyone 
received by law a paid vacation of at least a fortnight a year. Such 
conditions varied in the different Dominions, but on the whole an 
ordinary man led the kind of life overseas which was only possible for 
the higher classes of black-coat workers at home. Nearly everyone had 
a separate house, surrounded usually by a garden. All could patronise, 
if they wished, luxurious cinemas and local race meetings on the Ascot 
scale, and it was possible to get away easily to splendid beaches and 
mountains in climates which enabled one to do: it cheaply by camping 
out. 

But real as contrasted with money wages were probably little higher- 
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than in Britain. The greater cost of living overseas was responsible for 
this. The housewife who had been able to run the home on thirty ' 
_ shillings a week in England found ‘that she wanted twice as ‘much in 
Australia. Food was more abundant and of better quality, sometimes a 
little cheaper, but everything else was much dearer, a working man’s 
suit often costing £10 as against £5, stalls at the cinema 2s. as against 
Is., and rent 30s. against 15s. Perhaps working hours were shorter and 
holidays longer, but output on the farms and in the factories had to be 
maintained at a high level to compete with countries working longer 
hours; therefore it was very hard wark while it lasted and nerve- 
racking too. 

Then crabbed Englishmen sometimes found that those separate 
houses in the nice gardens were not so snug as the brick villas at home. 
The sports were different—very little Association football, and that of 
poor quality. Perhaps the State took more care of the individual, but 
there was also more control of the individual. Those brilliant climates, 
so attractive on posters, weré most trying to the newcomer, parching 
him in summer and freezing him in winter. Gardening was a dis- - 
appointment after England. There was often the prejudice of the local 
people against the immigrant, regarded as an intruder, frequently 
faced with the words in “ Situations Vacant ” advertisements—‘“ No 
Englishmen need apply.” 

To sum up, it should be possible to jes a better life materially in the 
Dominions than in Britain, especially in New Zealand and Australia, 
though the immigrant must be prepared wholeheartedly to adopt that 
new life and adapt himself to it. He should not, particularly, be an 
unduly sensitive soul or an artist. i 

And he should consider most carefully for himself whether the 
increased material advantages of living overseas would outweigh the 
inevitable loss of home connections, familiar scenes and pursuits, 
perhaps true happiness itself. Moreover, he must reflect that Britain, 
half destroyed by war and with a declining population, will require and 
should pay for every help that her sons can now give, whereas the 
economic future of the Dominions is by no means certain and the 
golden heyday of the pioneer may already be past. 

; DoNALD COWIE. 


RUBENS AND WAR. 


IETER PAUL RUBENS was a Fleming,. one of the greatest 
Printers of all time, an excellent diplomatist—and a convinced 
pacifist. He wrote to a friend on one occasion, “ I am a person 
with pacific tendencies and definitely opposed to all wars; processes 
and haggling, public or private.” And one of his most famous paintings, 
until recently (and probably still) in the Pitti Palace at Florence, is 
The Consequences of War, in which he shows all his horror of the events 
of the Eighty Years War which began in his early manhood. He 
himself gave a description of the picture, which description shows 
‘quite clearly his own feelings with regard to war in general, though it ' 
bears also a direct reference to the war which was then ruining Europe: 
“ The principal figure,” he says, “is Mars, who leaves the open door 
of the temple and with shield and with sword dripping with blood, 
rushes onward and threatens the people with great calamities. He . 
does not trouble in the least about Venus, his mistress, who, sur- 
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rounded by her Cupids, in vain tries with embraces and caresses to hold 
him back. The sorrow-laden woman dressed in black, with torn veil 
and robbed of all her jewels and decorations, that is the unhappy 
Europe which for so many years has had to endure rapine, contumely 
and misery.” 

Yet this pacifist in word and deed, this diplomatist who exercised his 
great persuasive powers in the restoration and maintenance of peace 
between the various lands he had learnt to love, did not hesitate on 
occasion to paint pictures that were no mere reports of what he had 
seen and heard, but which seemed to laud the very existence of war. © 
Some of them certainly express his approbation of war in certain 
circumstances, while others are of an allegorical character. His sub- 
jects iri the former of these matters were chosen from contemporary 
history, and in the latter from mythology and ancient history. Like 
John Ruskin two and a half centuries later, he seems to have had no 
objection to the “ creative or foundational wars ” of early times—the 
wars which were fought entirely man against man and which rose from 
the struggle for existence. Nor did he object to wars for the release of 
Christianity and of Christian prisoners and those oppressed by heathen 
rulers, for the support of those’ he considered to be lawful sovereigns or 
for the maintenance of Catholic faith-and practice. Therefore he could 
present the Roman wars in all their detail without any conscientious 
objection. In the same way, he could make vivid representations of 
what he thought the wars of mythology would have been. The Battle 
of the Amazons, for instance, represents the unending conflict between 
the sexes in the form of a tremendous physical strife. The physical 
force of the two opposing armies, their almost violent action which 
even in the picture is scarcely static, makes the whole scene appear as a 
whirlwind of human, flesh and blood mingled with that of the handsome 
steeds of both parties. 

Rubens would have been less than an artist had he missed the 
opportunity which such a subject provided of portraying marvellously 
beautiful female figures in all attitudes—full of vigour, 'of passion, 
fierce joy and hate, or stiff in deathly fall or swept away as carcases in 
the swollen stream. But even in this there is the symbolical contrast 
between the rising force of the fighters and the disastrous fall of the 
slain. Still more definitely symbolical, in this case in the highest sense 
of the term spiritually symbolical, are the several drawings and paint- 
ings he made of The Coronation of the Conqueror. This is particularly 
so in the case of the most important of these paintings, the one for long 
hanging in the Pinacothek at Munich. In this work we see not the 
ordinary victor on the field of battle but the conqueror of his own 
passions and sins, his own luxury and concupiscence. It is true that the 
hero here represented is a man of Herculean stature, in shining armour, 
armed with spear and sword and shield, and that he is being crowned 
by a beautifully formed naked woman and a winged goddess. But a 
study of the work makes it clear what the painter’s intention was. 
This is strengthened by the fact that he chose the same subject for a 
mural decoration of his studio, in which it appears that the hero is 
intended to be Rubens himself. Whether he felt that it was a presenta- 

tion of what was already achieved, or whether he intended it as a 
reminder to himself of what he had to achieve, is not clear. 

‘Another version of the same idea was painted for the Archers’ Guild 
of St. George at Cassel. This bears a less personal interpretation and 
was originally hung over the mantelpiece of the Guild Room as an 
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ideal for the fighters. The conqueror is the one who fights against and 
overpowers the forces of hate and uproar. On the left side is the altar 
of the Fatherland with the holy fire and the arms of the Hapsburgs as 
a symbol of the lawful constitutional authority, while on the other 
hand is the genius with the bundle of lictors as representatives of the 
` power of the State and the maintenance of order. Even in this, how- 
ever, Rubens could not refrain from giving vent to his pacifist feelings. 
_ The hero is not one who fights for his own personal rights, but, for the 
dignity and right of his regiment and State. He is merely the embodi- 
ment of the idea of law and order, of might and power exercised in the 
cause of justice. There is in the inspiration of the picture no element of 
militarism, no glory of war for the sake of glory or personal advance- 
ment. It is noteworthy that this was the picture which Napoleon I 
‘had hung over his writing desk, possibly as a reminder to himself of 
his (theoretical) ideals. A third time that Rubens employed this sub- 
ject was of much minor importance and resulted merely in a small 
` drawing now in the Museum of Art History at Vienna. Whether this 
was an independent work or a sketch for one of the larger ones or for a 
further study which was never completed is not evident. 

His historical studies were more numerous than those of mythological . 
wars, and include The Reconciliation of the Romans and Sabines (The 
Rape of the Sabines ?), The Heroism of Mucius Scevola, the Defeat of 
Maxentius at the Pons Milvius, the History of Decius Mus, the Triumph 
of Constantine and the Roma Triumphans. In these we have a series of 
paintings that forms a complete whole, representative of the artist’s 
ideas of. what the glory of Roman military power consisted, and yet 
each of them independent in its subject and treatment. While they are 
also, just as the mythological studies, all of them full of symbolism 
which lends itself to varied interpretations, there can be no doubt that 
it was the picturesque element which appealed most strongly to the ` 
artist in Rubens. Shining armour, richly decorated shields, bundles of 
lictors, tents and camps, the standards on their high poles, the grouping 
of men and materia], all lend themselves to the particular kind of scene 
that Rubens delighted in painting, while the tragic note of the death 
of Decius Mus in the midst of the struggling army of men and beasts, 
with the spear through his throat and the agony of death on his face 
appealed equally strongly. His very lively interest in religious matters. 
appears in the Constantine picture, where the centre figure is seen 
gazing at the monogram of Jesus Christ as it appears in the clouds. 

It would be improper to speak of any work of Rubens as a’ pot- 
boiler, but the paintings of contemporary history fall very near to that 
category, for they. were made chiefly under commission from his various 
patrons and with the object either of direct payment or of winning 
favour for one or other reason. Yet they were no less masterpieces 
than those coming from his own personal wishes, and most of them 
-were based on what he had himself actually seen. As has already been 
said, his enthusiastic Catholicism provided him with a justification for . 
the various wars which at that time were taking place. He rejoiced in 
the victories of Tilly and Wallenstein, the Catholic leaders, at Witten- 
berg and Dessau, when they defeated their Protestant opponents with . 
great slaughter. He himself was present at the defeat and downfall of 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden and took part in the triumph of the 
Cardinal Infanta Ferdinand in the Battle of Nérdlingen in 1634. A 
year later he had to sit and look on helplessly while Cardinal Richelieu 
and the United Provinces under Frederic Henry fought against the 
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Hapsburgs and brought about the complete downfall of Germany and 
the supremacy of France in European affairs. His own country of 
Belgium was concerned greatly in this struggle and suffered much, 
though it was not until after his death that the worst came and so many 
of the beautiful guild houses of his beloved Brussels were destroyed. 

As a result of all these experiences and of the commissions which he 
received from various princes he painted, amongst others, The Conquest 
of Tunis by Charles V, in the Kaiser’ Friedrich Museum in Berlin, The 
Battle of Ivry and the Entry into Paris, originally intended to be a cycle . 
of pictures dealing with the activities of Henri IV, both before and 
after his conversion to Catholicism, painted for Marie de Medici, to 
which series also belong sketches in the Liechtenstein Collection of the 
Battle of Coutras and the Conclusion of Peace by Henri IV. For the 
triumph of Ferdinand, the Cardinal Infanta, he painted not only a 
picture of the Battle of Nördlingen, later in the collection at Windsor 
Castle, but also one of the Meeting of King Ferdinand of Hungary with 
the Cardinal Infanta at Nördlingen, now in the Museum of Art History at 
Vienna, and one of a sea fight, Quos Ego, for long in the Pinacothek 
at Dresden. Less well known in the same group of subjects is the Car - 
of Victory in the Antwerp Art Gallery, which is intended to celebrate 
the victories of the Cardinal Infanta at Calloo over the Dutch and at 
St. Omer over the French. 

To crown all these, and to put into permanent record his feelings as a 
pacifist of his wishes with regard to the war between England and 
Spain, came his great Peace paintings presented to Charles I, when 
Rubens was about to leave England, where he had gone as Ambassador 
for his own country particularly to help in the conclusion of peace 
between the two countries at war. It:was largely through the inter- 
vention of Rubens that peace was finally concluded, and the presenta- 
‘tion to Charles was typical of the painter-diplomatist’s unusual.and 
unorthodox methods of carrying on international discussions. Unusual 
and unorthodox, but from what one knows of these methods and their 
success unquestionably justified. The great picture, with which he 
sealed his work in England represents a nude goddess seen from 
behind, bearing jewels and treasures, while a nymph at her side plays 
the tambourine in the conventional attitude of upraised arm. Three 
cupids bring two beautiful girls dressed in satin robes towards her. 
Mars, a dark threatening figure in shining armour with sword and 
shield, attempts to disturb the harmony, but is sent away by the 
watchful Minerva, and must take flight in the darkness of his own 
unholy heaven. This complete supplement to The Consequences of War 
rounds off the tale of work of the greatest of all peace-making artists 
in a way that no other subject and no other treatment could do. It is 
_ the complete credo’of a man who loved his fellow men and who used 
his great genius as an artist not only to seek peace but also to ensure it. 

- HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 


A POLISH STATESMAN. 


N the third book of War and Peace there is ari episode from.the Allied 
Teounea of war which took place at Olmiitz on November 15th, 1805, 
on the eve of the Battle of Austerlitz. When the council was over, 
Prince Andrew Bolkonski took Prince Trubetskoy, a new A.D.C., to 
present him to the Tsar Alexander. Coming out of the Emperor’s room 
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they met a short man in civilian dress with a clever face and sharply 
projecting jaw which, without spoiling his face, gave him a peculiar 
vey of expression. 

, “Who was that ? ” asked Trubetskoy. 

“ He is one of the most remarkable, but to me most unpleasant of 
men-——the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Prince Adam Czartoryski. It is 
such men as he who decide the fate of nations.” 

In setting out to write his Essai sur la Diplomatie, Prince Adam 
Czartoryski imagined that it would contain the testament and intel- 
lectual summing-up of his public activities. In-reality he had only 
finished the first period of his political life ;* he was born in 1770 and’ 
was thus fifty-three years old in 1823. The son of one of the greatest and 
politically most active Polish families, he had studied at Edinburgh 
University, and when the Russians invaded Poland to prevent the ` 
putting into practice of the new Constitution of May 3rd, 1791, he took 


' part in the campaign of 1792. Taken prisoner, he was first a hostage 


at the court of the Empress Catherine, and then aide-de-camp to the 


‘ young heir to the throne, Alexander, who could not help admiring the 


brilliant mind of the young Pole. After this he spent two years as 
Russian envoy at the Sardinian court, a disguised form of exile devised 
by Tsar Paul, who feared that the Polish adjutant might gain too much 
influence over his son. Paul’s death caused:him to be recalled and 
nominated Director of the School District of Wilno, and finally, in 
1804, he was almost compelled by his imperial friend to accept the post 
of Russian Foreign Minister, terminated by his resignation two years 
later. In 1804 he presented to the Tsar a memorandum on the necessity 
of setting up a League of Nations. His administration was strange 
enough, for he only agreed to hold office under the condition that he 
should receive no salary or decorations—surely the only occurrence of 
this kind in history. On giving up his ministerial duties, he retained his 


control of Polish education in the territories seized by Russia. The years, - 


between 1816 and 1823 were occupied in attempts to utilise his influence 
over Alexander to settle the Polish question by uniting all the territories 
of the Republic with Russia and assuring these territories free, constitu- 
tional development within a personal union. 

The Congress of Vienna and the first years of the Polish Congress 
Kingdom showed the Prince that he had been deceived in his hopes that 
it would be possible to realise his plans of a Polish-Russian union. After 
years of hope, ardour and illusion, filled with intensive diplomatic and 
political labours, came a period of discouragement and disillusionment. 
The experiences of the Kingdom of Poland set up after 1815 were a 
serious blow. He tried to withdraw from active political life, and began 
to collect a library and concentrate his attention on his duties as 
Director of Education for the Grand Duchy of Lithuania and Volhynia. 
He read a great deal and went through his notes. Finally, he began to 
write. 

The fruit of this labour was the Essai sur la Diplomatie, which is 
Czartoryski’s main literary work apart from his memoirs. It was 
finished in 1827, but the first edition appeared in print only in June 1830 
in Marseilles. He began his analysis of contemporary European dip- 
lomacy with experiences of the Congress of Vienna: In Czartoryski’s 
view Napoleon’s failures were caused by lack of understanding of the 
essential nature of Europe, with whom collaboration in the name of 
certain principles was possible, but on whom the will of one power- 
could not be imposed permanently. Such attempts always led to a crisis 
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and war which united the majority of the Continent see the state 
which was trying to establish a hegemony there. 

The Allies had defeated Napoleon with catchwords on their lips about 
respect for law. They were inclined to forget about these words when 
they felt themselves masters of the situation, and promises given in 
their period of weakness had become inconvenient and embarrassing to 
them. Moreover, when the danger passed, the Powers became aware 
that their interests were profoundly conflicting. So, forgetful of their 
fine promises and declarations, the four Allies, avoiding war between 
themselves, betook themselves to dividing up Europe into spheres of 
influence; without considering the aspirations and desires of the dif- 
ferent nations. Opinion in Europe, at first dazzled by the successes of 
the Coalition, reawoke, and through the Continent began to run a 

‘murmur of dissatisfaction and criticism. 

It was in such an atmosphere that the Congress of Vienna met. 
Although the former promises and declarations had been forgotten, the 
words “right of nations’ came up from time to time during the dis- 
cussions of the Congress ; for such is the power exerted over men by 
the idea of right that even those who violate it feel an irresistible desire . 
to refer to it constantly. “ L’hypocrisie est l'hommage que le vice rend 
a la vertue.” The powers which gave the prevailing tone to the 
Congress did not—in the opinion of Czartoryski—understand the rôle 
of the small nations, seeing in them only dummies, not co-creators and 
co-partners in the European order, essential elements in a harmonious 
international collaboration. Fundamentally, he declared, these smaller 
states determine international equilibrium, since the respective strengths 
of the great Powers are almost equal. 

In his criticisms of the Vienna Congress, the author of the Essai sur 
la Diplomatie laid down the tasks of diplomacy as he saw them in 
consequence of his own experience. The world needs a long period of , 
peace, and the prolongation of these periods becomes more likely with: 
a return to the ideas formulated by Henri IV and Elizabeth of a 
“ European League,” or community of nations possessing equal rights, 
collaborating with one another willingly on a foundation of the ideals of 
Christian justice. The aim of this league should be to assure the security 
of its individual members, lasting security being attainable given the 
introduction into international life of the principles of Christian ethics. 
Mediation and arbitration should be the means of liquidating disputes 
arising between members of the league, and there is no dispute which 
cannot be settled if both sides are animated by the will to settle peace- 
fully ; in many details his idea resembles the Covenant of the League 
of Nations of 1919. Czartoryski was in favour of drawing up a code of 
international law, which should—according to him—be the reflection 
of moral law, applied to life between nations. 

Both large and small states have the same basic right to life and the 
development of their national qualities. But because the smaller states 
can assure their true independence only by possessing adequate 
strength to back it, Czartoryski put forward the idea of linking the 
smaller and weaker states in various federations. “ Europe has even 
the right to demand it of them, because it is the only way in which the ` 
small states can effectively contribute to the realisation of a happy and 
successful functioning of the European community. Confederations and 
federations of states are in so far a desirable form of state union that 
their strength is purely defensive and by its very nature cannot threaten 
the greater powers. The federal system protects the smaller states 
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-from the rapacity of, the great without prejudice to their national 
interests or loss of their national individuality.” In this manner 
nations of different origin and tongue can come closer together, 
impelled by common interests, and by forming unions based on con- 
sideration for their fundamental interests create a force which will 
assure them the position of honourable partners in conversation with 
the Great Powers. 

When describing the rôle of the Great Powers, Czartoryski.came to 
the conclusion that Great Britain acted according to principles not 
very distant from those which she would like to see adopted by other 
Powers. During the Napoleonic Wars, Great Britain fought, often alone, - 
in defence of the rights of all Europe, showing a consistency which won 
her immense authority on the Continent. But, unfortunately, when the 
danger passed, and England came victorious through difficulties which 
seemed altogether insuperable, British ‘statesmen were unable, in 


"> consequence of a lack-of confidence in their own strength, to take the 


leading part in the European community which rightly belonged to 
their country on account of both her past achievements and her future 
- possibilities. “ History will some time point out with astonishment that 
after the downfall of Napoleon England did not in the least realise the 
duties and also the advantages of the position in which victory had 
placed her. Not only did she not play the réle for which she had been 
cast, but it may be said that she did not play any rôle at all.” Having 
made a vast military effort to overcome her difficulties and to help the 
. other members of the Coalition, she had at the time of victory nothing 
to say in the matter of organising the European continent. 

In spite of this, England was at the Vienna Congress the state which 

laid strongest emphasis on the rights of other nations and opposed the 
intervention of the later “ Holy Alliance ” in the internal affairs of 
different nations. ; 

“The great British nation,” wrote the author of the Essay, “is 
characterised by all the virtues and faults which arise from the fact 
that the millions of individuals making up this nation have been formed 
of the same clay: ministers, great lords, politicians, orators, scholars, 
writers, merchants, shopkeepers, industrialists and workers—all and 
every one of them, when placed in the most diverse situations, act in 
the same nianner, think alike and show similar reactions, always 
thinking of the national interest, which they never lose from sight. 
And this is England’s elemental strength.” However, from the point of 
view of the remainder of the world, Britain’s tendency to pronounce 
sentence on others,:combined with a desire to wash her own hands of 
the matter, i.e. to make judgments without supporting the right ‘cause . 
until injustice threatens directly her own interests, is and has been in 
the past a great danger. In normal times England does not estimate 
her own strength rightly, and a realisation of her own possibilities is 
forced on her only by the necessity of facing danger. He also rightly 

' foresaw the great part which the. United States would play in the 
future world, seeing in her a potential defender of the principles of 
freedom and justice. “The New World”’—he wrote—“ proclaims 
principles from which we may expect much, and the doctrines origi- 
nating in the Washington Cabinet appear to herald a new era in the 
history of diplomacy.” i 

Czartoryski devóted much space to Russia and her rôle in the world. 
His observations are all the more interesting because his whole life was 
passed in close relationship to Russia. Through the campaign of 1792, 
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his “ internment,” at Catherine’s court, his friendship with the young 
heir to the throne, later the Tsar Alexander, his post as envoy to the 
Sardinian court, and his two years as Russian Foreign Minister, his 
relationship to Russia passed into an opposition phase, finally to become 
one of open warfare to which he was compelled by the events of the 
November Rising of 1830. Thus in the course of over ninety years he 
passed through revolutionary changes—as a soldier fighting against 
Russia, a hostage, a politician trying to achieve collaboration and even 
union with Russia, and later, when he saw it was impossible, an 
oppositionist.. Eventually he became a member of the revolutionary 
government and in the last phase of his life leader of an émigré move- 
ment. His profound studies and convenient position for observation 
made it possible for Czartoryski to attain a wider knowledge of the 
problem than any other contemporary diplomat. Without being a 
Russian, he had the possibility of observing Russia and the Russians 
from close quarters, almost from within, while all state secrets were 
available to him. Thus he was in a position to formulate opinions 
whose authority is perhaps greater than that possessed by any other 
observers of the period. 

Czartoryski was throughout a great part of his life drawn by the 
- thought of union with Russia. His whole life passed under her influence, 
or in fight against Russia, from youth and his first military service to 
his last endeavours just before he died. When the orientation of 
Russian foreign policy shifted and Alexander rejected the idea of 
carrying out plans concerning Poland worked out jointly by himself and 
Czartoryski, the latter resigned his post as Foreign Minister in 1806, 
after two years of office, and presented to the Tsar a “ Memorandum 
concerning the Political System which Russia should follow.” Here he 
formulated the idea of a union between Poland and Russia, based on a 
system “in which would exist a natural harmony between the rights 
and the interests of both countries.” This harmony he perceived to 
consist in a respect for the national rights of Poland, guaranteed 
constitutionally, and an adaptation of the Russian Empire’s foreign 
policy to the new principles. The Memorandum maintained that the 
test of Russia’s sincerity towards Europe lay in her relationship to 
Poland. The same thesis is adopted in the Essay, although the idea of 
a union between the two countries is considered impossible. 

“ Russia’s appearance in Europe, desirable and necessary under the 
condition that she should observe the laws of right and justice, has 
become a fatal source of new complications in consequence of the acts 
of aggression committed by her... .” “By widening her sway to the 
south and west, and being by nature inaccessible from east and north, ` 
Russia has become a source of constant danger for Europe... .” 
“ Have her conquests on Polish territory become a source of strength 
for Russia ? ” asked Czartoryski. “ Russia needs neither new terri- 
tories nor new populations, as her population is growing at the same 
rate as that of the United States. Control of Poland,’ he added, “is 
also not necessary to assure Russia the possibility of, exerting a decisive 
influence on the fate of Europe. Being a continent in herself, and a 
continent with inexhaustible resources in men and raw materials, 
Russia should rather incline her rulers to occupy themselves with 
making available and exploiting all these natural riches for the 
benefit of the population. Thus by concentrating on questions and 
problems of internal development, and surrounding herself with friendly 
and loyal allies, Russia can extend her influence and authority and 
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permanently ensure her own interests, without losing anything of her 
strength. A good and loyal friend is in the long run always more 
worth while than a slave. Un amt vaut mieux qu’un esclave.” 

_ Czartoryski, realising the Prussian menace not only to Poland but to 
the whole of Europe, uttered a warning against the danger inherent in 
Prussia’s possibilities of growth, and demanded that East Prussia be 
eliminated by incorporation into Poland, whose future he saw in a 
. federation of the nations of Central and Eastern Europe. ‘ Europe 
needs in this region a state which can because of its character and com- 
position be nothing else but a defensive force. It lies in Europe’s 
interest that this state should be a solid and permanent element in the 
European equilibrium.” Although some sceptics say that history 
teaches us that it has never taught anybody anything, we are neverthe- 
less inclined to estimate the intelligence of individuals and communities 


according to their ability to profit by experience.. 
M. K. DZIEWANOWSKI. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
PosT-WAR COLLAPSE. 


HE first few weeks of the year, the beginning of the first full 

l year of “ peace,” bringing with it the first essays of the United 

Nations Organisation i in constructive work and the first post-war 
clashes between the said “ united nations ” : these experiences have 
disillusioned some people and confirmed others in their forebodings. 
It is by now generally recognised that our civilisation is trapped in its 
own bad tradition. There is hardly any further need to expose its 
badness. The practical problem, that weighs heavily upon many 
breasts, is this: how to break away. from the tradition and to begin 
something better and more promising in the international field ? 

Lord Halifax interpreted the general feeling of depression ‘when he 
spoke at Atlantic City on February 4th last. ‘‘ We may expect,” he 
said, ‘‘a strong argument that the only way to make war impossible 
is for all nations to erfforce complete disarmament, except for internal 
purposes. Even if that could be, as it might, a great insurance of peace, 
it is still a long way off. An international force would have to depend 
upon the establishment of something like a world government. That 
seems a long’way off.” Now it is just as well that the disillusion should 
be complete. A frank examination of the causes of failure may suggest 
the way out. 

Such examination cannot fail to detect the pernicious effect of fear 
as a main cause of our failure. The'lesson is driven home with merciless 
force. In its most elementary form the lesson was driven home when it 
was established eight months after the end of the war in Europe that 
the world, not a part of the world but the whole world, faced the’ 
prospect of food shortage which might produce starvation on a 
wide scale and which had already produced starvation in some 
countries, both in the east and in the west. Europe, the home of 
Christianity and of wheat, had failed the world in both those trusts of 
` God’s giving. On February 5th last the Minister of Food, Sir Ben 
Smith, was constrained to address the nation from the B.B.C. to 
explain why the Government had now to reduce the food rations both 
for human beings and for the livestock of farms—wherein emerged a . 
vicious circle—and to correlate the British shortages with those of the 
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world at large. Yet he drew no moral. He had the nation at his feet, 
yet did not enlighten his hearers about the true cause of this disaster. 
If we violate the global laws whereby human life is served, then human 
life is menaced. Sir Ben spoke as a politician, concerned with the 
immediate facts, not with the underlying causes. l 
In the same city of London U.N.O. was at the same time staging a 
contradictory spectacle, in which on the one hand a committee was 
being set up to consider the world food crises from a co-operative 
motive.and on the other hand the old mutually destructive conflict of 
political passion and appetite was being fanned by, for instance, Mr. 
Vyshinski. How unscrupulous are the methods used in waging such a 
conflict was illustrated by one single fact. The Moscow newspapers, 
all Government-controlled, gave a full report, extending to four columns 
of large type, of Mr. Vyshinski’s attack on Britaiņ in the United 
Nations Organisation, and dismissed Mr. Bevin’s answer in a summary 
which was compressed into five inches. The Russian people were 
thereby misled, deliberately misled, by the Russian government in 
their appreciation of the facts. How can peace be built upon 
foundations that are not only rotten, but are deliberately intended to 
be rotten, are made rotten by the builders themselves ? 
In the wider sense it is true, and proved again and again, that the 
_ very foundations of dur political relationships in the international 
field are steadily undermined by governmental practices whose very 
motive is deception. War is merely the climax, the ultimate riot, of 
_this perversion of the human intelligence. War spells starvation of 
every sort, physical, moral and spiritual, Yet our political leaders, it 
seems, would rather starve themselves, and let. others starve, than face 
a truth made bitter by our folly. It is not reasonable. A vicious, 
diplomatic circle is in operation. How to break it: that is the 
problem. At a first reaction we have to face the resurgent fears that 
cripple our thought and action. Were we to allow Hitler to conquer 
Europe and therefore the world with his godless purpose? Are we to 
allow Stalin to conquer Europe and therefore the world with his even 
more ideologically godless purpose? It is this demon of fear that is. 
the devil in the piece. X - 

When fear is the motive of action, intelligence is stifled. That fact, 
so often proved and illustrated in the experience of individuals and of 
nations, was interpreted in the well-remembered warning given by Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain in 1939, on the eve of the worst war in history, 
when he said that in war ‘‘ there are no winners.” How can there be ? 
War being the negation of God’s law in God’s earth, its effect is neces- 
sarily negative. The law ordains the interdependence, and therefore 
the need of mutual help, between human beings, whether as individuals 
or as societiés. In so far as we substitute a motive of competitive 
acquisitiveness and its concomitant fear, and therefore of mutual 
destructiveness, we all suffer impartially. It is incidental, and irre- 
levant, to that process that one side in the resultant contest collapses. 
first. By the very operation of that collapse, the other side—the 
“ victor ’’—collapses too. 

Let it be put in this way. Suppose (and the supposition is nonsensical, 
just as war is nonsensical) in what ought to be the co-operative enter- 
prise of food production the farmers in the country and the traders in 
the towns were to organise themselves against each other in a bid for 
a competitively greater share of the profits. Suppose in the heat of their 
mutual hostility they abandoned themselves to all the familiar emotions. 
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—familiar, that‘is, in all forms of war—of hatred and fear of each other. 
Suppose they arméd against each other, the farmers bombing the 
_ traders’ shops, the traders bombing the farmers’ cows. One side no 
doubt would sooner or later “ win,’ in the sense that the other side 
would capitulate first. If the traders ‘‘ won,” they would thereby be 
enabled at their leisure to reflect that they “had destroyed their own 
business by destroying the farmers’ cows; if the farmers “ won,’ 
they would have destroyed the means of ‘marketing their produce. ` 
In war there are no winners. Both sides are necessarily losers, whether 
technically the “ victors ” or the “ vanquished.” 

That truth applied to the wars with Germany. It would apply toa war 
with Russia—to that new war which some ‘good, blind people to- -day 
demand. The result, whatever it was, would make the last state worse 
than the first. The only odd thing in so crude and self-evident a truism 
is that it needs stating at all in this twentieth century of the Christian 
era. Christianity in one of its aspects is the exercise by men and women 
of their common sense, that is of the faculty, given them by God, of 
behaving reasonably in their common interest. In war, common sense 
is flattened out. The reason why we put out our bunting on V-Day, 
and still more why we crowd into our churches in what we call thanks- 
giving to'God, is that we have lost our common sense. After the last 
war, which ended in the summer of 1945, we were given a spectacle of 
desolation throughout ‘the world, which could not surprise any person 
‘who had retained a glimmer of his intelligence. Houses, both victorious 
“houses and defeated houses, were alike destroyed. The means of 
producing, marketing and distributing food were destroyed on both .- 
sides of the former battle lines. The United Nations, who had been 
united in the negative and destructive business of war, met in London 
at the beginning of 1946 for the (to them) quite novel business of doing 
something positive and constructive. They staged an immediate head- 
on clash between themselves. What else Could be expected ? 

They were still trying to make bricks without straw, to organise the 
affairs of nations without common sense. Among those “ united ” 
nations, who, the war being over, promptly displayed, not their unity, 
but their essential disunity, were the Big Three, the three who had done 
the biggest damage in the process of achieving victory, namely the 
United States, Britain and Russia. The’ two last-named, from their 
places in the. United Nations Organisation, attacked each other some- 
what bitterly, and did not even pretend in the diplomatic sense that 
they were united in the business before them. 

Winston Churchill at that moment was basking in an American sun, 
smoking American cigars, and painting American scenes, thousands of 
miles away. In our bitterest moments of failure a gleam of humour is 
thus shot through the darkness. The Winston Churchill who during 
the war. years, when common sense had been drained dry, had been 
honoured as the people’s saviour, was by that same people sent 
about his business the moment the war was over. Ingratitude? One 
did hear that word from lips that were sincere, if demoralised. Where 
the capital virtues had collapsed in a world given over to the 
contrary vices, it was at least a muddle to yearn for such a thing 
as gratitude. Or was it the eternal yearniñg of the human soul, 
transcending the human failure, for better things? Even justice, 
despite our human vagaries, in the end will out. Was not that un- 
fortunate cry for unconditional surrender one of the typically Win- 
stonian emotions? Of course it was a hard choice for Mr. Churchill, 
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for Germany was a bitter foe; but if common sense had had any 
residuary potency in the dark years, the war could have been stopped 
before the world had been utterly blasted. It could have been stopped 
in September 1943, when Italy collapsed and Mussolini was thrown 
down. Much could have been saved from the wreck. Why, the same 
Winston Churchill, in November 1943, himself declared : “ In time of 
war we must make sure that confusion and chaos do not follow the 
victories of the armies,” and then proceeded inconsistently to make 
sure that confusion and chaos precisely would follow the victories of 
the armies. He did so by driving the thing to the depths of an 
unconditional surrender, which could mean nothing other than collapse. 

And in this world of ours collapse can- never be unilateral in its 
incidence. Who shall say that the crude and nonsensical analogy of 
the hypothetical farmers and traders aforesaid is an unnecessary insult 
to our human intelligence—to our human intelligence debased or 
eclipsed by our desertion of the God Who alone can sustain it in its 
function? One of the abidingly odd things in our diplomatic tradition 
is that when a war is in progress an expression of common sense on the 
part of any citizen in a belligerent country becomes a formal crime— 
fear being the motive of legislation—but that when the war is over 
people and rulers alike, the fear being now temporarily exorcised, may 
and do talk sense not only with impunity, but with general approval, 
the fashion having suddenly changed. If during the recent war any 
commentator had written it down as his opinion that by damaging 
Germany we were damaging ourselves, his observations would, first, 
have been blue-pencilled by the censor, and, secondly, in the event of 
the censor having been asleep and missed the offending passage, the 
- writer would have made himself liable to summary imprisonment, 
without trial, on the order of the Home Secretary. Herbert Morrison 
had such power of summary arrest under regulation 18B, the gravamen 
of the hypothetical offence being the discouragement of public moral. 

By contrast, not many months after ‘the war ended, the diplomatic 
correspondent of a British national newspaper, writing with British 
official approval, encouragement and no doubt even inspiration, was 
describing in detail the British attempt to keep defeated Germany alive 
by providing her with food and advocating (against opposition from 
another victorious ally) the retention by Germany of an industrial 
potential adequate to her needs. If the British taxpayer was not to go 
on paying for Germany’s food, Germany must herself (so ran this latter- 
day argument) be enabled to buy her own food by the only available 
expedient, namely by industrial exports. Britain therefore, during 
many weeks of argument with another ally occupying another part of 
, Germany, tried to ensure the retention for Germany of an adequate 

potential in the steel and other essential industries. She failed, and the 
allocation in the end adopted fell short of that proposed by Britain. 
The comment of the correspondent aforesaid included this passage : 
“Tf it is cut further and if there is more whittling down of the British 
proposals about other [i.e. other than the steel] industries, then a major 
European economic disaster is not very far off. Other countries willbe 
deprived of German products; Germany will be unable to buy the 
food and raw materials without which she will starve. And the British 
taxpayer, if no more, will have to shoulder the whole burden of occupy- 
ing and administering the British zone. It is not the welfare of the 
_ German people which is at stake. It is our economic future as well.” 
(Mr. W. N. Ewer, in the Daily Herald of February 4th, 1946.) 
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Elementary? Obvious? But why cannot sense be written during 
as well as after a war? Because sense and guns do not mix. The Ten 
Commandments are the answer to all these problems. ‘‘ Thou shalt not 

kill” wrote blessed Paul the Apostle to the Romans; “Thou shalt 

not steal: Thou shalt not bear false witness: Thou shalt not covet: 
and if there be any other commandment, it is comprised in this word : 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. The love of our neighbour 
worketh no evil. Love therefore is the fulfilling of the law.” The 
important thing in international affairs is that we should recognise the 
applicability of an infallible, divine law. If we violate that law we 
perish. If we fulfil it, we prosper. Killing, stealing, bearing false 
witness, coveting, hating, instead of loving, our neighbour ; these are 
the very perversions of the law which we deliberately commit when we 
go to war. How then can we prosper? What earthly difference can ‘be 
made by “ victory ” to the mess we make? We set in motion a process 
of lawlessness which in the nature of things cannot produce, unless God. 
intervene, anything except its own kind, chiefly manifested in-a 
persistent process of mutual disservice. i 

The single instance of the post-war conflict between communism 
and the existing social order is of obvious interest in this particular 
point of view. There were those, no doubt, who felt a pang of bitter 
disillusion when they found that Mr. Vyshinski had come to London, 
to the very hearth of the United Nations Organisation in London, 
whose theory was the preservation of world peace, in order ‘to attack 
Great Britain. But there was no element of surprise in the minds of 
those simple people who were not bemused by the twistings of diplo- 
matic practice and who were able to see the things that were obvious. 

Why are so many people in our land deceived by so transparent a - 
form of dishonesty? Why do so many honest idealists among our 
working people pin up their pictures of bolshevic leaders in their 
homes and in their factories—of men who are’ the very opposite of 
idealists? The answer largely concerns Winston Churchill, whereby 
we are given a pungent example of the fatal effects of fear. He, our 
war-leader, honestly facing the possibility—which was indeed a 
possibility in the terrible tragedy which has overtaken our civilisation 
—of our being overrun and crushed by one monstrous tyranny, that of 
nazism, took the risk, which to a man of his brains must have been the 
conscious risk, of bolstering-up and strengthening another monstrous: 
tyranny, that of communism, because at the moment it was acciden- 
tally ranged on our side against Hitler. The accident resulted from 
Hitler’s wild attack upon Russia, which transformed the latter country 
in a moment from friend (1939) to foe (1941r). The communists were now 
“killing Huns,” as a member of Mr. Churchill’s Government rather 
cynically put it, and therefore were our friends. 

That mistake was cardinal and disastrous. It was a comparatively 
just cause on our part—judged comparatively, that is, by the criteria 
of our mundane diplomatic standards—that bade us resist the nazi 
aggression. But justice is jealous and will not be trifled with. It is a 
firm law of God’s eternal justice that good ends cannot be achieved by 

`, bad means. ‘It could not be helped that Russia was an ally by the 
accident of war. That circumstance could have been accepted, even 
thankfully perhaps, as the free gift of an inscrutable fate. But 
` Mr. Churchill went further ; too far. He boosted Russia as something 
which of a truth she was not. And once entangled in his own net, he 
was lost. Russia was not fighting the same war that we were fighting. 
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When her opportunity came, she imposed upon every state she over- 
ran—Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia—the tyranny it was her calculated purpose 
to impose. She did it, with the. perversion of language aforesaid, in 
the name of “ liberation,” which was a half-truth. Her victims were 
indeed liberated from one tyranny. They were promptly subjected to 

. another. The method was the oblique and tortuous method of imposing 
an administration of her own, and labelling it “ Polish” or “ Ru- 
manian ” or “ Hungarian ” or “ Jugoslav,” etc. 

Now Mr. Churchill played up to his own false strategy, whereby he 
led himself further and further astray. He encouraged the British . 
people to regard “ Tito,” for instance, a Russian agent imposed upon 
Jugoslavia by Moscow, as a genuine Jugoslav. He sent supplies to 
Tito. Let no man be hard upon Mr. Churchill, even though history is 
bound in the inexorable parade of the facts to bracket his heroic 
„devotion to a sincere cause on the one side with his mistaken zeal in a 

- too eager use of a wrong weapon on the other side. : 

No sooner was the open, above-ground, war with Hitler at an end 
than the underground war of the communists (‘‘ patriots,” “ partisans,” 
“ resistance groups,” ‘‘ democrats,” etc.) began to reveal the nature of 
what was already afoot. Persia, Turkey, Greece, Italy emerged as 
communist objectives. The oil of Persia was a glittering prize. The 
Turkish Straits, the Greek ports, Italian Trieste were necessary for a 
communist bid to control the Mediterranean. Even North African 
territories—near the Suez Canal—were included in the communist 
claim to a share in the new U.N.O. system of “ trusteeships.”” Tito’s 
particular job was the capture of Trieste, the gateway to the Adriatic, 
one of the gateways to the Mediterranean, and Churchill was thus seen 
to be hoist with his own petard. Mr. Vyshinski’s job, to be carried out 
within the very sanctum of U.N.O., was, first, to keep all hands except 

_ Russian off Persia, and, second, to clear out the British from Greece— 
and even from Indonesia in the Far East, for communist plans were not 
confined to Europe or to the Middle East—so that the way be made 
clear for the communist E.A.M. 

It was all transparently clear, even though oblique and under-, 
ground. The pantomime enacted in the Security Council in London 
was not a pantomime at all. The alleged British threat to the peace 
of the world, via Greece and Indonesia, was the stratagem suggested 
by the United Nations Charter itself. What more effective way of 
capturing Greece for the communists than by achieving a U.N.O. 
verdict against Britain, an enforced withdrawal of the British forces 
on the very authority of U.N.O.? We are debauched by these 
dishonest methods’ of international diplomacy. There is no end to 
that sort of argument, and there is no competent tribunal to end 
it. If Persia demands protection by U.N.O. against a clear case 
of Russian ‘infiltration, the Moscow strategists counter attack by 
arraigning Great Britain before U.N.O. The contrasting facts, that in 
the one case it is the Persian Government that makes the complaint 
and that in the other the Greek Government itself repudiates the 
Russian charge, are circumvented by a lively Russian outflanking 
movement whereby it is argued that the Greek Government is kept in 
power, against the “democratic” wishes of the Greek people (personified 
in E.A.M.), by the British army. In war, whether open physical war or 
verbal diplomatic war, all is regarded as fair that achieves the postu- 
lated end of victory, 
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tional tradition of our unhappy civilisation ? Is a smoke screen regarded 
as unfair in naval warfare? Did not Mr. Churchill say during the war 
that his aim was victory “ at all costs,” and to that end did he not send 
arms to Russia, and to “Tito”? If we blame the communists for 
their lies and their crimes, we shift the argument to a higher level from 
that on which we ourselves in the debasement of our civilisation are 
wont to operate. Hitler bombed London, women and children and all. 
We bombed Berlin, women and children and all. Yes; yes, but Hitler 
started it ? The order of precedence does not affect the moral argument. 
And besides, who used the atomic bomb first? In war, whichever 
side can “ get its fist in fust ” has no hesitation in doing so. Moral 
principle is jettisoned, and all the glorious human virtues of courage 
and self-sacrifice are misdirected to unholy ends. 

And the world collapses. This straight issue between Christ and. 
chaos is presented again to-day, as it has so often before been pre- 
sented in our history, to the accompaniment of misery in crescendo. 
How are we to break away from the fetters of our‘fear? What would 
you do if you were installed in U.N.O. with the particular rôle of giving 
the Christian answer to the cavalcade of problems before you? What 
would you say to Mr. Vyshinski, even though he scoffed ?. If we face 
such a challenge, we are bound to acknowledge that no glib or ad hoc 
` answer is possible. The only answer is.that the particular is engulfed ` 
in the general; that we must all alike change our standards, translate 
our educational system in such a way that the laws of God which rule 
our universe must be taught before we teach the laws of physical 
science, for the one must precede the other, and guide it. Our civilisa- 
tion has got the order wrong. We have taken the wrong turning and 
are moving in the wrong direction. The remedy is to go back, back to 
Christ, and start again. How? Is not that a formidable, a forbidding 
enterprise ? Of course it is. But human ingenuity i capable of facing 
formidable enterprises. We have the spur of this surrounding misery 
and starvation, this collapse of our civilisation, to give the spring to 
our gait as we retrace our steps. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

February gth, 1946. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


RELIGION IN AMERICA.* 


Dean Sperry’s Religion in America throws a flood of light on the aeiy 
of United States citizens and historic happenings which have moulded it. 
His deep concern for “ the precious reality known as Christendom ” and his 
exceptional familiarity with ourselves render him an ideal interpreter, whose 
efficacy is increased by a scholarly conversational style, objective fairness lit 
by humour, and allusions to our common literature. He accounts for and 
emphasises the complete separation of Church and State in the United States, 
and the consequences it has produced for good and ill in a people encouraged 

- by circumstances to be “ rankly individualistic. ” Noteworthy gains are the 
non-existence of dissensions created by “ nonconformity ” and. “ anti- 
**clericalism.”’ ,“ In the field of education,” he writes, “ we have suffered most 


* Religion in America. By Willard L. Sperry, Dean of the Divinity School, Harvard. 
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from the formal divorce.” Yet the State associates itself with, religion in 
numerous ways, as he-reveals, and “ by history, heredity, culture and 
‘ dominant practice ’’ America is a Christian country, as the “ unchurched 
half” of the population make no “ concerted attempt ” to deny. 

He realises that statistics of Church membership cannot correctly estimate 
either the vitality or influence of Christian faith. Although its doctrines were 
derived from Europe, America has stamped them with her own seal. The 
Roman Catholic Church, which is the most numerous, thanks largely to Irish 
immigration, is “ the most vocal in its enthusiasm for America and identifica- 
tion with its life.” The impact of the United States on Protestantism has 
been further to subdivide it ; and indigenous small sects are depicted which 
have no counterpart here. Baptists and Methodists form the largest 
Protestant denominations ; and the author indicates the influence of others, 
including the Episcopalians and Congregationalism in all its forms. Congre- 
gationalism, indeed, is the typical Church pattern of a people who, he 
deplores, generally think of the Church as contained within “ the four walls 
of the building where they worship on Sunday ” with their friends and 

‘neighbours. Yet, despite “ the preposterous fact ” of their 256 denominations, 
American Protestants eagerly participate “in the world-wide Church unity 
movement,” which may be “ a tacit admission of a deep discontent with our 
own affairs, and therefore an unconscious act of compensation.” . 

The author discusses the significance of intellectuals who are studiously 
outside the churches but sympathetic to Christianity, and whose sympathy 
has been increased by the terrible effects of anti-Christian doctrines. The 
“ fringe round about organised religion is much more considerable in America 
than elsewhere.” -In a fascinating chapter on the negro churches he em- 
phasises the value of their spiritual folk-songs as an original contribution to 
the Christian corpus. “ If any one in our impatient America is fitted by his 
history to understand that majestic phrase in the Apocalypse—the kingdom 
and patience of Jesus Christ—it is the Negro.” 

Fundamentalism is widespread in the south and extremer than over here ; 
but so is “ liberalism,” which, as the author reveals, ‘“‘ has penetrated deeper 
into the traditional substance of theological orthodoxy.” American religion 
abounds in contradictions, and outstanding is the “ unresolved contradic- 
tion ” at its heart. The old sombre theological words are still said, but daily 
life is conducted on another assumption—that of this-worldly optimism 
based on the confidence in human nature which American democracy pro- 
claims. Dean Sperry maintains, however, that the disillusionment wrought 
by recent experience is enabling an adolescent nation to grow up, and realise 
the truth of George Tyrrell’s saying (and St. Paul’s conviction) that 
“ Christianity is an ultimate optimism, but an optimism which is founded on 
a provisional .pessimism.” . 

D. P. H. 


AN ITALIAN’S DEFENCE OF ENGLAND.* 


Dr. Mario Borsa, who has been for some twenty years London corre- 
spondent .of some of the leading Italian newspapers, knows profoundly not 
only English life but English history. As soon as freedom in Italy was 
restored, he wrote a small but long overdue and very courageous refutation 
of the many myths which Italian Fascism and Nationalism have tried to 
create about England. He is'‘neither an Anglophile nor an Anglophobe, but 
simply an honest man, a fervent Liberal, who is convinced that England 
hardly needs any defence and only needs to be understood. Some of the 
most significant pages are those in which he examines the work of Alfredo 
Signoretti, a Fascist historian, on Italy and England during the Risorgimento 
(Milan, 1942), designed to show that English friendship for Italy had been a 
mere sentimental legend. The Fascist writer, of course, affects contempt 
. towards any mere emotion in politics and pretends that England merely 
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policy. But, as Dr. Borsa points out, he never asks himself what is national 
interest ? How many nations know their.real interest and know how to make 
it agree with the general interest ? 

Not less significant and even humorous are the pages in criticism of the 
nationalist and Catholic writer concerning the twelve coalition wars in which. 
England took part and prevented Europe being mastered now by this, now 
by that tyrant. “ The intelligent reader will be driven to think : how wonder- 
ful that the selfish, imperialistic, brutal interests of England should by luck 
coincide with the higher and nobler interest of the continental peoples! If 
England had not existed it was quite worth inventing her!” “ So long as the 
Continent remains divided into two halves, each intent on crushing the other, 
may England or America or the devil himself be welcome on behalf of the one 
who wishes to be free.” Dr. Borsa says that he is not very much interested 
in the British Empire, which sooner or later will pass like all others ; but did 
he realise all the implications of what he wrote a few lines before and after ? 
“ I would give all your Colonies and your Dominions for one of your Police 
Courts. . . . During the war I thought with sadness of the possibility that 
with the British Empire might be overwhelmed Westminster, Fleet Street, 
Habeas Corpus, and Self-Government. For, as compared with its predecessors, 
these are just the British Empire’s essential gifts to all the nations within 
it.” Even the United States and Ireland never thought of getting rid of the 
British Common Law. Nothing is more significant! 

f ANGELO CRESPI. 


‘ BRITISH TARIFFS.*. 


a this excellent work Mr. Deryck Abel traces the evolution of political 
events whereby Great Britain has become a protectionist and preferential 
State. The emphasis is laid on the political sequence, but at the same time 
this is accompanied by an accurate analysis'of the main changes in the 
Tariff itself. It would appear'that, during the course of the war of 1914-18, 
the forces of Protection gradually gathered strength. As from 1915 onwards, 
a series of partial and temporary but very dangerous measures were passed, 
all favouring Protection and Preference. Their character was exctised on the 
ground that they were temporary and piecemeal. But all this special 
pleading was suddenly brushed aside when Mr. Baldwin, as he then was, 
fought the election of I923 on a full Protectionist programme. He was 
heavily defeated. Nevertheless, the Protectionist interests were not to be 
foiled. They watched their opportunity, and, immediately after the election 
of 1931, they at once set to work. They began with the Abnormal Importa- 
ions Act of that year. This was followed in 1932 by the Import Duties Act, 
and, later in the same year, by the Ottawa Agreements, themselves embodied 
in Statutes passed in the Dominions and Great Britain herself. Thus, in the 
year 1932, John Bull completed an economic somersault. Broadly speaking, 
since 1846 we had been a Free Trade State, and had prospered prodigiously 
in consequence. We had now become a leader of that economic reaction 
which, was producing and was to produce such havoc throughout the world. 
If I am to offer a criticism of Mr. Abel’s admirable narrative, I would say 
that I find it difficult to discern what were the underlying combinations 
which produced so unfortunate å relapse in our policy. The apparent pro- 
tagonists in the matter do not seem to have any fixity of view or purpose ; 
even Mr. Neville Chamberlain, at the close of Mr. Abel’s book, makes a 
full-blooded Free Trade speech, as if unconscious that his practice has been 
entirely different. I should like to see a study prepared as to the business 
interests.which really did the work. I feel sure that no one would be better 
qualified, than Mr. Abel to undertake it. 

: GEORGE PEEL. 


* A History of British Tariffs, 1923-1942. By Deryck Abel. Heath Cranton. gs. 6d. 
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INDIA AND THE CABINET MISSION. 
Y the time these lines are in print the Cabinet Mission, together 
with the Viceroy and the Indian political leaders, will be engaged 
in their momentous task. For the sake of both Britain and India ` 

the Mission cannot be allowed to fail. On both sides it is felt that this 

is the last, opportunity of a peaceful settlement. The sense of urgency, 
so strongly impressed on the members of the Parliamentary Delegation 
during their visit in January and February, has been further intensified 
by events since their return, by the naval mutinies, the dangerous 

- mob violence and arson in the big: cities,and the black and threatening 

shadow of approaching famine. It was well that Lord Pethick Lawrence, 

Sir Stafford Cripps, and Mr. Alexander were able to leave somewhat ' 

earlier than they had intended, although the last of the Provincial 

elections will not be completed until April. 

Has the new Mission a better chance of success than the Cripps 
Mission of four years-ago? Sir Stafford Cripps set forth at a time of 
crisis. The Japanese were at the gates. The danger of invasion was 
very real though it passed. To-day the crisis is even more acute. It 
only needs a spark'to set the whole country ablaze—and the communal 
conundrum is still unsolved. How then can conditions for a settlement 
be more propitious ? ; 

Before attempting to give an answer one must consider the changes 
which have taken place. When the Cripps discussions finally broke 
down, the disappointment among most thinking péople in India was 
deep and widespread and the political situation deteriorated rapidly. 
The reaction of Congress led to Mr. Gandhi’s “ Quit India ” resolution 
which was followed by the arrest of the leaders and the lamentable 
events of August 1942. , In both countries there was left a legacy of 
bitterness and suspicion. No further attempt at a.political settlement 
was made until after the defeat of Germany, though Mr. Gandhi, 
released from detention in May'1944, made an abortive attempt in 
September of that year to reach an understanding with Mr. Jinnah. 
Lord Wavell had been nearly two years in office when, after a long 
consultation in this country, he and Mr. Amery, on June 14th, 1945, 
made simultaneous announcements of what is known as the “ Wavell 
Plan.” ; ' OE 

Lord Wavell’s efforts centred on the endeavour to form a new: 
Executive Council at the Centre from representatives of the main 
political parties. With this object in view the members of the Congress 
Working Committee still in detention-were to be released, and the 
leaders of all the main parties, together -with the premiers and ex- 
premiers of the Provinces, invited to a Conference at Simla. The 
new Council, Lord Wavell said, would contain equal proportions 
_ of caste Hindus and Muslims, and he asked all the leaders to give 
him a list of names. The Conference began in an atmosphere of optim- 
` ism: Congress made a generous gesture by agreeing to the proposed 
fifty-fifty representation, and by waiving their objection to their 
party being represented exclusively by caste Hindus when it includes 
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members of all communities. Mr. Jinnah was less co-operative. He 
refused to submit a list of names unless he could be assured that all 
the Muslims to be selected would be Muslim Leaguers. It was in effect 
on the offer of one place to a Muslim member of the Punjab Unionist 
party that the Simla Conference failed. No one can tell what would 
have been the sequence of events if Lord Wavell had decided to form 
a new Council with or without Mr. Jinnah’s co-operation. With 
characteristic magnanimity the Viceroy took the whole blame for 
the failure on his own shoulders, and emphasised his earnest desire 
that it should not result in a worsening of communal feeling. 

As a result of the breakdown, however, not only did Mr. Jinnah 
strengthen his position, but all the old suspicions of British sincerity 
were renewed. A mood of distrust .and frustration spread among 
Moderates and Congressmen alike. Nor was it affected by the fall of 
Mr. Churchill. Indian political leaders saw little reason to expect a 
change in the British Government’s attitude towards India. But Lord 
Wavell was determined not to relax his efforts. He announced that 
fresh elections, long overdue, would be held both for the Central and 
` Provincial legislatures, beginning in November, and he -returned to 
London for consultations. His visit was followed by a new Declaration, 
made in September, that as soon as the elections were completed he 
would try again to form an Executive Council from the main parties, 
and take steps with the representatives of British India and the States 
for the convening of a constitution-making body. He further stated 
that His Majesty’s Government were considering the treaty that would ' 
be required between Great Britain and India. The Prime Minister, 
broadcasting on the same day from London, gave an assurance that in 
this treaty Britain would not seek to provide for anything incompatible 
with the interests of India. : 

But tension in the country still continued to grow, aggravated by 
the use of Indian troops to suppress, as it seemed to Indians, the nation- 
alist movement in Indonesia. Popular resentment and anti-British 
feeling increased as never before. To Indians victory in the war for 
freedom was a mockery if India was not to be free. The only hopeful 
reaction was the decision of both main political parties to contest the 
elections. Pandit Nehru and the Congress leaders determined to make 
them the opportunity of showing how great and united was the demand 
for the immediate transfer of power. This was to be the main issue’ 
placed, before the electors. Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League were | 
equally determined to show the strength of the demand for Pakistan, 
and the right of the Muslim League to speak as the only representative 
organisation of the Mohammedan community. 

Many of the results of the elections are now available. For the Central 
Assembly the two main parties swept the board. Congress won all 
the general non-Mohammedan seats and the League all the Mohamme- 
dan ones. But the elections for the Central Assembly were held on 
the very restricted franchise of the Act of 1919, and the total number 
of votes cast for all parties was little over half a million. The results 
of the Provincial elections, held under the wider franchise of the Act 
of 1935, are more significant but less simple of interpretation. They 
have now been completed in four of the five so-called Pakistan 

Provinces (the remaining one being Bengal). In the Punjab, regarded 
as the keystone of Pakistan, thé League’has made great gains, winning `’ 
75 out of 86 Mohammedan seats.’ Congress has made great gains too. 
Between them they have routed the Unionist party which had held 
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office continuously since 1937. But a coalition arranged between 
Corigress, Sikhs and Unionists still gives the non-League parties a 
majority and they have succeeded in forming a ministry. In the small, 
predominantly Muslim North-West Frontier Province the Congress 
government of Dr. Khan Sahib has again been returned with 30 seats, 
including 19 for Mohammedan constituencies, against 17 for the 
Muslim League. Sind is the only Province where there is.a Muslim 
League ministry, and-there it has a very precarious hold of one or two 
seats over the non-League groups. In Assam the League gained 31 
out of 34 Muslim ‘seats, but the Mohammedans are less than a third 
of the population. A Congress government has taken office. 

The League has not had quite the victory for which it hoped. At 
the same time Mr. Jinnah has been‘successful in proving his claim 
that the great majority of the Mohammedan community would declare 
themselves for Pakistan. There is no doubt about its emotional appeal 
to millions of Mohammedans. Pakistan is a good batile-cry but a 
poor policy. The moment one tries to define it in practical terms one 
obstacle after another becomes apparent. Would the masses of Hindus 
in the areas involved be willing to come under Mohammedan control ? 
What about the Sikhs ? Is Calcutta, 75 per cent Hindu, to be included 
in Pakistan ? 

The emotional excitement aroused in all countries at election time 
has been intensified in India by a campaign prolonged over several 
months, and by the inopportune trial of the leaders of the “ Indian 
National Army” in Delhi. The general situation in the country has 
been worsening rapidly. It is against this sombre background that 
the Cabinet Mission have started their labours. Is it possible that the 
prospects of an orderly settlement, can be more favourable than in 
1942? I believe so. 
. Inthe first place, the Cabinet Mission starts where the Cripps Mission 

ended. Secondly, there is far more sympathy and understanding for 

the Indian point of view in Britain than ever before. There is little 
left of what Pandit Nehru calls “ petrified British thinking in regard 
to India,” to-day. It is recognised that the present situation cannot 
continue. Decisions must be made. Difficulties, both psychological 
and practical, must be overcome. In the Cripps proposals the offer 
of Dominion Status included both complete equality with Britain 
and the right of secession from the Commonwealth. But the term 
Dominion Status has lost favour in Indian eyes, especially for the 
-younger generation. Indians very naturally feel that their great 
country with its vast population and its own distinctive civilisation 
and traditions does not fit into a Dominion pattern and cannot be on 
a par with countries peopled by men and women mainly of British 
stock. Public opinion neéds to be convinced that the freedom of India 
is really won. Indians must be able to talk, as Mr. Nehru puts it, 
“as the free people of one country talk to the free people of another 
country.” The Mission must seek a formula giving India the status of 
independence, leaing it to India to decide if and how she will remain 
associated with Britain. If this initial psychological difficulty can be got 
over, I believe that the negotiations will proceed in a spirit of willing 
co-operation on the part of Congress, for the third encouraging sign 
is the goodwill with which its leaders have welcomed the Mission. 
Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Nehru, and Dr. Azad have all expressed in no uncertain 

‘ terms their condemnation of the anarchy and violence of recent weeks, 
and their belief in the possibility of a peaceful settlement. 
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Let it not be said that the India of Congress spoke to the world of 
winning Swaraj through non-violent action and belied her word in 
action. Let the known and unknown leaders of this thoughtless orgy 
of violence know what they are doing. . . . It betrays a want of foresight 
to disbelieve the British declarations . . . Is the official deputation coming 
to deceive a great nation? an i 


These are the words of Mr. Gandhi. Pandit Nehru, in spite of th 
inflammatory oratory of some of his election speeches, has also shown 
unmistakably his desire for an end of conflict. “ There are,” he says, ` 
“ fair chances of some agreement based on independence emerging 
out of the talks, and it is the right policy for us to work for them to 
the utmost.” Dr. Azad, the Congress President, has pleaded for dis- 
cipline and has said “ We are living on the threshold of a new world 
and I believe that in the changed circumstances of to-day a peaceful 
. solution is not beyond the range of possibility.” 

Even when the Mission comes to face perhaps the most crucial of 
ats tasks, the formation of an interim government which will include 
both the main parties, it is possible that Mr. Jinnah may be less un- 
compromising in his attitude than before the elections. He too has 
welcomed the coming of the Mission, though he has repeatedly declared 
that the demand for Pakistan must be conceded before the League 
can enter a new Executive Council and that he is opposed to the setting 
up of a single constitution-making body. There are some indications 
that Congress and League may seek a settlement. Pandit Nehru has 
outlined:a plan which he says would give 95 per cent. Pakistan to 
the area which wanted it, though he is convinced that Pakistan as 
demanded by the Muslim League would be harmful to all concerned 
and to India as a whole. It is being increasingly realised that the com- 
munal issue cannot be allowed to hold up progress indefinitely, and 
on all sides there is a more realistic attitude. What Mr. Gandhi himself 
has recognised as “ perhaps’ the knottiest problem ever confronting 
statesmen ” must 'be faced. Should it still prove impossible to find a ' 
compromise guaranteeing self-determination for the Muslims which 
all parties will accept, the Mission and the Viceroy may have to proceed 
to set up the machinery for decision on the broadest basis of agreement 
that can be found. 

Apart from the settlement of India’s national status and the forma- 
tion of an interim government, there are other grave problems. Though . 
none of them is likely to jeopardise the success of the Mission, they will 
call for the best efforts of British and Indian statesmen. The Indo-- 
British treaty will have to deal with financial and economic relations 
between the two countries, including the treatment of India’s sterling 
balances, with arrangements for the defence of India by land, sea, 
and air, and with the position of the Indian States. On the Constituent , 
Assembly, when it is set up, will fall the’ long and complete task 
of framing a new Constitution. Recent developments have not beén 
without their effect on the attitude of the Indian States, which have 
moved far from the position taken by them in regard to Federation 
under the Act of 1935. At the sitting of the Chamber of Princes in 
January, a resolution moved by the Chancellor, the Nawab of Bhopal, 
was carried unanimously, declaring that the States shared fully the 
general desire in the country that India should attain her full stature, 
and pledging them to make every possible contribution towards a 
settlement. The Chancellor further announced that it was the intention 
of States, which had not already done so, to set up constitutions, to 
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associate the peoples with their Governments.through popular institu- 
tions with elected majorities, and to guarantee their essential rights 
and liberties. Lord Wavell on his side promised that no change in 
the treaties or rights of the States should be made without their 
consent, while expressing his confidence that this consent would not 
be unreasonably withheld. 

It is not only on account-of the- -general unrest in the country that 
time presses for an early and successful outcome of the Ministers’ 
Mission. The present Government of India at the centre, never strong 
and never representative, though now largely Indianised and with 
an unofficial majority, has lost authority in the country. It is not 
strong enough to tackle the urgent problems which India must inevit- 
ably face during the next few months, in particular the threatening 
food situation and the question of finding re-employment for the six 
millions who must be released, from the Forces and war industries in 
the near future. According to the testimony of Sir Jeremy Raisman, 
lately Finance Member of the Government of India, the administration 
is strained to breaking point. The few key men, tired by the long years 
of war, are shouldering an intolerable burden, for the administrative 
machine is only one-fifth of the size needed in present conditions. 
Inevitably there has been a decrease in efficiency and a growth of 
corruption, and the present Government can expect no real assistance 
in the colossal social and economic problems facing the country until 
the political problem has been solved. Unhappy circumstances have 
clouded the relations between Britain and India during these last years, 
but the animosity has been against the system of British rule, not 
against British men and women. Personal friends have remained 
unbroken. 

In Lord Wavell India has found a Viceroy of courage, patience and 
wisdom, with deep sympathy for Indian aspirations and a firm belief 
in India’s greatness. The members of the Mission are known for their 
sincerity of purpose. The Prime Minister has made it abundantly clear 
that they go to use their utmost endeavours to help India attain 
freedom as speedily as possible. They have wide powers of negotiation 
and the full support of all parties in Britain, though their decisions will 
naturally be subject to ratification by Parliament. 

May they rise to a great occasion in accordance wy the highest 
traditions of British statesmanship. : 

MABEL HARTOG 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S FIRST YEAR. 


VERY presidential term begins in the United States with what 
Fee older Americans used to think of as a chapter of good feeling. 
— It is agreed that the new Chief Executive must be given a fair 
chance in the shape of an interval free from partisan attacks. In this 
respect the last two Presidents make a striking contrast. Franklin 
Roosevelt, taking hold thirteen years ago in the abyss of depression, 
‘could start on the instant with a driving policy of national recovery, 
knowing that party strife was suspended and that the whole country 
was behind him. The Washington honeymoon is never prolonged. 
In Roosevelt’s case it was unlike all others by reason of the vast 
' economic disaster, but even so it was over quickly. The New Deal 
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was ‘hardly past its first stage when the climate began to change. \ 
During ten out of his twelve years Mr: Roosevelt was assailed by certain 


‘classes and interests with a harshness and persistence‘such as no 
` President since Lincoln had encountered. The change in reverse 


was more rapid still. The height of Roosevelt’s posthumous reputation 
is already most remarkable. In all probability the legend built round 


„his name will prove to be a structure more speedy in growth than 


anything in the American tradition. Mr. Truman’s experience within 


‘his first twelvemonth of office is an extraordinarily different affair, 


and it is a matter not very difficult to explain. 
The great President died hardly four weeks in advance of Germany’s 


‘collapse and four months before the atomic bomb compelled the sudden 
‘surrender of Japan. The speed of events in 1945 encouraged the ` 


nation to hope that the burden falling upon the néw President would 
be less crushing in weight and complexity than that borne by his pre- 
decessor, since, as Mr. Churchill once put it, peace could not be more 
terrible than war. But this hope was illusory. People were forgetful 


_ of the governing fact that a war President commands the enormous 


reserve of national unity, and, moreover, that as Commander-in-Chief 
his authority is unbounded. Mr. Truman, a Vice-President without 
executive training, fell heir to a world leader whose place it was im- 
possible for any man to fill. Still he possessed certain modest advan- 
tages which, it was hoped and expected, he would be able to capitalise. 
He was known as a consistent Roosevelt supporter. His early pro- 
nouncements were taken to indicate that his policies would be an 
endorsement and extension of the New Deal, as it ‘stood after the 
revisions, and partial retreats, unavoidable under the pressure of war- 
time. Roosevelt in his latter years had removed from the vital 
departments many of the ablest of his lieutenants, or he had allowed: 
resignations among them. _But the agencies were all there, organised 
and effectively manned. It was taken for granted that Mr. Truman 
would uphold them, and that he would be happy to avail himself 
of the many special advisers upon whom Roosevelt had relied. 
Appointments, of course, would be made in the Cabinet and elsewhere. 
A new President always wants his own men round him. Mr. Truman’s 
early choices were fairly good. As chairman‘of.the Senate Committee 
on war contracts, he had acquired a knowledge of war-time ad- 
ministration known to be unusually wide and detailed, while his 
many years in the Senate had; given him a standing in Washington 
which, it was believed, ought to be of great practical advantage in 
one most important sphere. ` He was liked and admired in Congress. 
No one of the recent Presidents had stood well with the Houses of 
Legislature. Mr. Roosevelt had been dominant, and throughout the 
controversial third term in particular his mastery had met with a 
great force of opposition and resentment. The general assumption 
was that Mr. Truman would have no difficulty in getting along with 
Congress, and to this assumption was added a far too comfortable 
belief that temperamental accord should mean Congressional support 
for the President and a relatively smooth passage for Administration 
measures. f í í 

The plain truth is that nearly all of these judgments and conjectures 
were mistaken, and as a consequence the President comes to the end 
of his first year gravely hampered by the direct consequences of his 
own actions and, as domestic and foreign affairs alike move into a 
stage of immense-difficulty and danger, he is seen to be struggling along _ 
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amid difficulties which have assumed alarming. proportions. The 
President can still count upon Press and other criticism kinder in tone 
than Mr. Roosevelt was accustomed to ; but in extent and variety it 
is now very serious. Mr. Truman is accused of having weakened the 
presidential office by the unwisdom and partiality of not a few recent 
appointments. He has damaged his reputaton to a regrettable extent 
by the favouritism shown towards politicians and lawyers belonging 
to his own State, thus reviving the old suspicions with regard to 
regional interpretations of the spoils system. One influential Washing- 
ton correspondent has attacked the Truman methods under the heading - 
of ‘ Government by Cronies,” and memories of a distressing kind are 
stirred by the constantly repeated statement that the President is not 
inaccurately described as “ an honest Harding.” No one in the United 
States likes to be reminded of Warren Harding and the Ohio Gang in 
the distressful epoch following the tragedy of Woodrow Wilson, and 
an explanation is given in many quarters when the derogatory label 
is applied. The point is underlined that the Truman Administration 
stands high above all taint of financial corruption. The root of the 
trouble, on the contrary, is alleged to be heedlessness and a misreading 
of the public mind and temper, together with a failure to understand 
that Roosevelt established and maintained a new standard of capacity 
and character in the Washington departments. It has, moreover, to 
be admitted that Mr. Truman is responsible, by one of his choices, 
for evoking a particular memory of Harding and the Teapot Dome. He 
appointed a prominent California oil man to the Under-Secretaryship 
of the Navy, but Mr. Pauley was wise enough to withdraw when 
the public protest became clamorous. This was the most contentious 
of the President’s personal decisions so far. It had the effect of 
producing an explosive departure from the Cabinet. Mr. Harold . 
Ickes, the Secretary of the Interior, made an issue of the Pauley 
appointment and tendered his resignation to the accompaniment 
in February of an attack upon the President more pointed, some 
would say more offensive, than any kindred outburst in living 
memory. Mr. Ickes was one of Roosevelt’s first Cabinet appoint- 
ments. He had been head of the Interior Department for thirteen 
years, which is a longer time than any Cabinet member has held an 
office in the-history of the Republic. He is a man of great ability and, 
energy, trained for public life in a group of Chicago Progressives at a 
time when the Roosevelt known to all America was Theodore. Mr. 
Ickes was also Fuel Administrator, exercising large powers and, 
especially by his control of petrol-and industrial oil, occupying a double 
key-post at the centre. All America had to deal with Harold Ickes. 
His parting phrases were violent; characteristically so, for Ickes 
makes a public virtue of hot temper. Actually, however, his retirement 
was overdue. He was one of the two surviving Rooseveltians in the 
Cabinet, where now Mr. Henry Wallace is alone as Secretary of Com- 
merce. The former Vice-President is still the standard-bearer of the 
Progressives, an ardent missioner by voice and pen. He is respected 
and warmly admired throughout the country ; but he is a lonely figure 
in Washington and there can be few among his adherents who would 
hazard a forecast of his future career. 

There is, undoubtedly, a large measure of agreement in the United 
States as to the President’s standing as he enters upon his second year, 
a year that may: well be decisive for him, since it includes the mid- 
term. elections in November. The intervening months cannot be 
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favourable to the Administration’s legislative projects. The proba- 
bility is, indeed, that the perils of the campaign, unusually threatening 
as they are, will make 1946 at least as barren as. 1945 for Mr. Truman 
in his relations with Congress. His Messages have continued, to be 
expansive in the outlining of Reconstruction. Unwisely, as it would 
appear, he decided upon the return to.an older presidential ‘method of 
profusion and detail, issuing papers of partentous length for which a 
hurried America does not provide readers. These documents: bear 
little or no relation to legislative programmes. They do not persuade 
Congress ; and when the President, as in January last, ventures upon 
an appeal to the nation over the heads of the Legislature, he is not 
left in doubt as to the effect. Mr. Roosevelt, roughly speaking, had 
his way with Congress during by far the larger portion of his three 
terms. His logic for the most part was enforced by events and con- 
ditions which Senate and House could appraise, and, as the world 
knew, his personality was formidable. Mr. Truman has had almost 
no success as (in Wilsonian phrase) a legislative leader, although an 
impartial observer may feel rather strongly that, although certain of 
his recommendations were poor, success on the whole was his due. 

The salient Truman proposals have been substantially on Roosevelt 
lines. The President has sought to expand the social-security pro- 
gramme, particularly in public health and medical care. He sponsored 
a Full Employment Bill, towards which a two-party combination 
showed no mercy. He declared for the extension of crop insurance, 
and for the maintenance under Federal authority of the employment 
exchanges which Congress insisted upon returning to the States. He 
advocated two measures which the nation had learnt to identify with 
Roosevelt—the unification of.the armed. forces and the completion 
of the great St. Lawrence waterway, that predestined development of 
all-round advantage to North America, the delays of which may 
appear to future citizens as an amazing example of social blindness. 
Mr. Truman, again, has been earnest in pressing for the continuance 
of price control, although it could be argued that his handling of*price 
ceilings in. relation to the industries suffering from the great strikes . 
has been timorous or inconsistent. In international affairs, Mr. 
Truman has kept a strong- and clear line. “There has been no sign of 
faltering in his support of the United Nations Organisation, and he is 
as emphatic as the British Prime Minister in urging that U.N.O. 
should be the overriding factor in policy. It must, as he preferred to 
state the principle, become ‘representative of the world as one 
society.” 

The President’s lack of success with Congress has been most serious 
in the field of labour relations. Before the danger-point was’ reached 
in the gathering conflict, Mr. Truman made it known that, in view of 
living costs still going up, increased wages .were fully justified. He 
proposed a plan of fact-finding commissions, which Labour welcomed, 
particularly because it involved, as a necessary part of the routine, 
throwing open the employers’ books to scrutiny. A sharp test came 
in the case of General Motors, the most impressively organised member 
of the industry’s Big Three. This corporation declined to accept the 
President’s view that there could be no ‘fact-finding without a dis- 
closure of profits, and General Motors was also against arbitration, 
although the Automobile Union was willing. 

A victory over General Motors, obviously, would-resound through , 
the entire world of industry. There was a strong disposition on both 
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sides to view the strike’as inevitable, and, apparently, an equal deter- 
mination to fight it out. The roo plants of General Motors employ 
some 250,000 men. This great body was thrown out in November, 
and the strike was allowed to continue for four months—a fact of 
startling significance. The steel strike followed in January. It 
involved some 700,000 men, was noticeably free from violence, and 
was quickly settled on the Truman compromise—a wage increase of 
184 cents an hour, balanced by an addition of $5 a ton to the price 
of steel. ‘In the crucial province of steel, manifestly, there could not 
be a fight to the finish ; that would be tantamount to industrial civil 
war. And, indeed, during the whole of last winter war was raging 
in many areas. A strike in the meat-packing plants compelled the 
Federal Government to seize the industry in order to safeguard the 
nation’s meat supply. The tugboat men of New York harbour caused 
a spell of paralysis in North Atlantic shipping. A complete stoppage 
of the New York transport system, which is vital to a population of 
10,000,000, was narrowly averted. A national strike of telephone 
employees, who operate the greatest and most elaborate system in 
the world, was called off at the twelfth hour. In March the country 
faced the possibliity of a national railroad strike, while John L. Lewis, 
dictator of the United Mine Workers and acknowledged master of 
the pressure technique, was threatening strike action in the spring 
over the bituminous coalfields. — - 

The situation revealed by these events, along with dozens of other 
clashes, is profoundly disturbing. It is unparalleled in American 
annals, and nothing comparable with it could possibly occur elsewhere. 
Endlessly varied in detail, the picture as a whole is by no means 
obscure. In war-time the army of wage-earners was enormous. The 
total ran over 50,000,000. Wages for vast numbers of men and women 
reached fantastic levels and the costs of living soared. When the war 
contracts were cancelled overtime ceased and the pay envelope shrank, 
but there was no fall in retail prices. High rents and no vacant houses 
made intolerable hardships in every city and State. During the war 
membership of the labour unions had grown immensely. It is now 
probably more than 12,000,000, representing not much less than 
20,000,000 voters. They are divided between the two great federa- 
tions, the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. The policies of the Roosevelt 
Administration and the temper of the time were favourable to the 
latter, which has recently enlarged its political activities to a notable 
extent. In the manifold unrest of post-war conditions the irregular strike 
is a natural development, as we in Britain have had sufficient reason to 
know. Recent American experience, however, is of an opposite kind. 
With few exceptions, the important strikes have been ordered by the 
great unions, directed by leaders of uncommon ability and ruthlessness. 
They work towards a general wage increase, 30 per cent. having 
become a slogan. The unions contend that the companies can afford 
this by reason of their immense gains during the war years, unlimited 
public consumption, and the ending of the excess-profits tax. The 
employers reply that anything like 30 per cent. is impossible. They 
are ready for a compromise of, say, between 15 and 18 per cent., on . 
condition that price ceilings are lifted. 

Congress, in the meantime, seems far from the actual arena although 
no one could describe the Houses as above the battle. The contrasts 
between Washington and London are without number, and nothing 
could illustrate their unlikeness more strikingly than the matter of 
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labour representation. Trade unionists are powerful in Parliament ; 
where are they in the House of Representatives ? Congress as a whole 
is anti-labour, and one danger of the present session is a stringent 
anti-union Bill. Another lies in the steady refusal of Congress to 
grapple with the urgent necessity of effective price control for which 
the President called last year. The Office of Price Administration is 
still maintained, under its able Director. Despite the support coming 
from a suffering public, it is surprising that Mr. Chester Bowles should 
be able to hold on. He is subjected to ceaseless and multiple pressure 
from the powerful interests which, with colossal production and re- 
wards in prospect, are clamouring for the abolition of all controls. They 
cannot hope to regain the heights of “ free enterprise ” in that hazardous 
shape. They will need to adjust themselves to a cautious lift of the 
ceilings ; and Mr. Truman will seek to persuade the country that not 


` more than a small percentage of the increased costs of production will, i 


be passed on to the consumer. 

It is against a background of unprecedénted agitation and per- 
plexity that Congress and the American people this spring are debating 
the credit-loan to Britain. The theme has been worn to shreds, but 
the last cannot be heard of it for many weeks to come. ‘Britain and 
America are lamentably far apart in their approach-to the questions 
here involved, and we should be well advised to accept the fact that 
the theoretic conflict will not have been resolved when the issue is put 
to the vote, The whole weight of the President and his Administration 
is in the scale, and so is that of all the leading national associations. 
The best instructed Washington opinion is that Congress will ratify the 
agreement, perhaps by a just sufficient margin. Unhappily, however, 
the debate cannot be shortened and it will not be softened. One good 
result we may hope to see is this: that when the prolonged dispute is 
over and international trade is being resumed, the agreement will be 
recognised for what it is—an entirely necessary instrument of exchange, 
mutually advantageous, and in its essential principle a i of 
international finance. 

Finally, the question may well be raised whether in the hedei age 
any speaker of world renown can have been provided with an occasion 
to set beside that of March 5th when Mr. Churchill delivered his 
oration at Fulton, Missouri. It was known in advance, of course, that 
* this would be an important deliverance, and the Government cannot 

have been unaware that Mr. Churchill was certain to have challenging 
things to say upon more than one great topic of the hour.: He selected 
two such, and both of transcendent seriousness. 

Mr. Churchill spoke of Russia in the knowledge that the American 
Government and people are profoundly concerned over Soviet methods, 

.alarmed by the power policy of Moscow, asking in grave anxiety 
‘whether the line taken in the Assembly and the policy being pursued 
in Asia can be harmonised with the obligations of U.N. Charter. Mr. 
Churchill’s sombre warning was sure of a full response from the heart 
of America, but his appeal for a combination of power against Russia 

would, no less surely, produce a chill. 

Mr. Churchill is the first statesman on either side of the Atlantic to 
call for the closest of possible relations between the United States and 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. He spoke of it as a “ fraternal 
association,” but the compact he described was a military alliance. 
In the New York speech a few days later he offered a masterly explana- , 
tion of the entirely free and voluntary co-operation which was in his 
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mind, and he modified the emphasis throughout. This wise after- 
thought, however, does not alter the situation. A fraternal association 
with Britain will not be an issue in the coming election. None the less, 
- Mr. Churchill is absolutely right in his central conviction. There is no 
future for our world if America and Britain cannot march together 
“in majesty and peace.” . 
: S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


PALESTINE INQUEST. 


ALESTINE enjoyed the attention of seventeen Commissions in 
Preventy-tive years since a British Mandatory administration was 

established. Some years ago, when the total was not so large, it was 
remarked that the principal complaint of the Jewish population against 
the British Administration was of sins of omission and commissions. 
Now the eighteenth Commission is visiting the country. The position 
has deteriorated since its two immediate predecessors came before the 
World War, one recommending partition of the least of lands into two 
separate States, and between them a British mandated area, and the 
other recommending that no scheme of partition was practically work- 
able. Today the three peoples directly concerned for the peace and 
prosperity of the country, the English, the Jews and the Arabs, are 
engaged in a welter of strife, and no way, out of the deadlock has been 
found by the British Government or the Palestine Administration. 
The Anglo-American Inquiry Commission must be “the god in the 
machine.” In the earlier years of the war, between 1940 and 1943, it 
seemed that a fresh step towards understanding between the Arabs and 
Jews might be made. The two peoples co-operated in a certain measure 
with the British Administration against the common foe and against 
the menace of economic disaster. But the opportunity of getting 
representatives of the peoples together to share in the Central Govern- 
ment, if it existed, was not seized. And during the last two years 
circumstance has made for growing bitterness, particularly in the 
Jewish population. The extermination of the masses of Jewry in 
Europe, and the almost complete closing of the gates of Palestine to the 
remnant which survived and looked to the National Home as its goal 
and one hope, brought a feeling of despair, and engendered amongst 
sections the spirit of violence and terrorism. . 

On the Arab:side the formation of the League of Arab States, with 
British encouragement, has strengthened the feeling against any 
foreign rule and the resistance to Jewish immigration, which has lately 
found expression in a refusal to agree to the smallest trickle of Jews into 
the country on humanitarian grounds. The British Administration, on 
its part, has been driven to meet sporadic violence with stark repression, 
and to deny the fundamental freedoms about arrest and house-searches 
which are regarded as essential parts of British tradition. There are 
indeed no half-tones not only in the desert, but in the blessed and 
fragrant land which is between the sea and the desert. Everything is 
extreme. It was a characteristic example óf conflicting hostilities 
towards the Government that, when the British Administration 
declared that it would admit Jewish immigration at the rate of 1,500 
persons a month, there were stoppages of work by Jews and by Arabs 
in protest on successive days. The Jews struck because of their indigna- 
tion at the miserable pittance. The Arabs struck because of the 
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breaking of the promise made in 1939, that no further Jewish immigra- 
tion would be allowed beyond the'75,000 to enter in the five years, 
unless there were Arab acquiescence. 

The Commission of Inquiry has to examine two problems. The one of 
political settlement of the Promised Land : the other of the immediate 
' Jewish immigration in order to meet the pressing urgency of clearing: 
the European camps of the displaced Jews who cannot be repatriated. 
The first matter depends on an agreement of the United Nations. In 
these days of the altogetherness of everything, it is inconceivable that 
Palestine’s destiny can be decided by Great Britain and the United 
States alone, or in consultation with Arab and Jewish leaders. The 
other Big Powers, and particularly the Soviet Union, will have their say 
in that as in everything concerning the Middle East. But the second 
and immediate problem is one for the two Powers, which have sent the 
Commission, to decide, in consultation, so far as that'is possible, with’ 
- the two peoples most nearly concerned. 

' . The disposal of the Jews actually homeless in Germany and Austria 
should be manageable. Even if account must be taken of nearly 
as many Jews who, having survived in Poland out of the destruction of 
the Ghetto by the Nazis, now fear the same fate from the Poles, and 
are resolved to migrate, the total of those for whom a home must be 
found does not much exceed 100,000. A part, smaller than what was ex- 
pected, would be willing, and perhaps prefer, to turn to the United States 
or the British Commonwealth, or countries of the New World. The great 
bulk, however, look to Palestine and to Palestine alone, and have no 
other thought. Yet if 100,000 Jews were admitted into Palestine 
during this and the next year, there would be no danger of Jews swamp- 
ing Arabs. The ratio of the two populations is today as 2/3 to 1/3, or, in 
absolute figures, 600,000 Jews and 1,100,000 Arabs. During the war 
years Jewish immigration was barely equal to the difference of the 
number of births of the two populations. The admission of 100,000 
would increase the Jewish proportion of population by less than 5 per 
cent., so that the Jews would still be well under 2/5. And there was a 
time, not so long back, when Arab leaders were prepared to acquiesce 
in that proportion. The fear, however, that has been provoked, par- 
ticularly by the Jewish demand for a majority and a Commonwealth, is 
that, if the gates are opened for a substantial immigration, the inflow 
would not be restricted to the 100,000. Although Nazi extermination. 
has reduced the Jewish population i in Central and Eastern Europe by 
six million, over a million remain in countries which are under Soviet 
influence though not actually within the Soviet Union. And it is. 
believed that of these more than half would elect—if free—to migrate ` 
to Palestine. But there is no certainty that the state authorities will 
allow them to emigrate. The question of larger immigration, apart from 
the disposal of the displaced persons, must be part of an overall settle- 
ment of Europe and the Middle East. 

One other matter besides immigration, which must be the subject of 
revision, is the regulation of the transfer of land. By the British 
Government's policy of 1939, the acquisition of land by Jews from 
Arabs, already restricted by a provision that safeguarded Arab tenants 
and small landowners from becoming landless, was narrowly confined 
to a.strip of coastline and valley, comprising about 5 per cent. of the 
total area. That strip, moreover, was already the most populous of the 
Arab rural areas. Outside the so-called “ free zone,” transfer to Jews 
was entirely prohibited in the greater part of the country, and could 
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only be sanctioned in the rest—including the empty Negeb or the 
Southern Plateau—where a settlement enterprise would bring specific 
benefit to local Arabs as well as to the Jewish groups. The effect of these 
regulations is to drive the Jews into a rural as well as urban ghetto. 
Great things have been done by them during the war years by intensive 
cultivation ; but the policy of 1939, which a majority of the Mandates 
Commission found to be in direct conflict with the Mandate injunction 
to encourage Jewish close settlement on the soil, cannot be maintained 
in face of the compelling need of agricultural land for the newcomers. 
If anything is established by the twenty-five years’ experience of the 
Palestine Mandate, it is that Jewish settlement on the land does not 
mean landlessness of the Arabs. Rather does it mean a raising of the 
agricultural standards for all. The Jews bring not only the capital of 
money, but the capital of brains and science which is needed to raise the 
productivity of the whole land, and which, if only the two peoples 
would co-operate, could mean raising the productivity of the Middle 
East. 

It may be assumed that the Anglo-American Inquiry Commission will 
propose steps to meet the present emergency, which the British and 
American Governments will endorse. The bigger issue remains and 
cannot long be avoided. What is to be the ultimate policy for Palestine 
in the framework of the United Nations? The trusts for the establish- 
ment of the Jewish National Home and for the wellbeing of all the ' 
inhabitants and their advance to self-government are likely to be 
transferred to the Trusteeship Council, which is to take over the 
Mandates of the League. The nations must today look at the problems 
of that double trust afresh in the wider perspective, as a part of the 
whole Middle East settlement, which involves British, American, and 
Soviet relations as well as the national aspirations of Jews and Arabs. 
The present wrangle and deadlock are tragically out of focus in a world 
order ; and the proposal, put forward by the British Royal Commission 
in 1937, first endorsed and then rejected by the British Government, 
for a partition of the country into two independent states, seems 
equally out of focus. One essential aim must be to preserve the political 
and economic unity of Palestine, and if possible its economic union with 
the country east of Jordan and with the Arab countries to the north. 
Any scheme of large agrarian and industrial development, such as that 
put forward by American experts for a Jordan Valley Authority, on the 
lines of the Tennessee Valley Authority, would be workable only if that 
unity is preserved. To Balkanise little Palestine appears to be a counsel 
of despair. At the same time provision must be made for continuous 
Jewish immigration and continuous growth of the Jewish National 
Home. i 

It may be that the immediate solution will be through some system 
of cantonisation, such as was recommended in 1937 by’ the Mandate 
Commission when they criticised the partition proposals. Immigration 
would be a cantonal matter. A bi-national State in some form seems, 
however, to be the political objective which is most in accord with the 
essential economic factors. Arabs and Jews would share the government 
of such a State, after a further period of apprenticeship and conciliation, 
on a basis of parity. They could enjoy autonomy for their separate 
social and cultural interests through regional or cantonal bodies and 
councils of the religious communities, each having powers of taxation. 
But they would be combined in the central Government, and they 
would both be represented on some larger political and economic body 
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concerned with the development of the Middle Eastern region. That 
body would be established by the Trusteeship Council, and include ` 
representatives of the Great Powers. 

It has been said that for major political issues there is no single 
solution. What matters is to take a step in the right direction. If, as 
the result of the present inquiry, that step is taken, and is followed up 
systematically and constructively by the organs of the United Nations, | 
the dream of the authors of the Declaration about the Jewish National ` 
Home may be realised. That was a vision of Jewish-Arab co-operation 
and parallel progress. To attain it help must be given on a generous 

‘scale to the Arabs to improve their ‘standard of life. During the last 
two decades too much has been heard of anti-Semitism and.too little 
of Semitism. Some years before the First World War, T. E. Lawrence, 
who had the vision of the revived Arab nationality, had also the vision 
of a Semitic revival in which Jewish Semites should have their full and 
fructifying part. It is worth recalling his observations on the early 
Jewish settlement in Palestine : “ The Jewish experiment i is a conscious 
effort on the part of the least European people in Europe to make head 
against the drift of ages, and return once more to the Orient from which 

_ théy came. The colonists take with them to the land, which they 
occupied centuriés before the Christian Era, samples of all the know- 
ledge and technique of Europe: They propose to séttle down amongst 
the existing Arab-speaking population of the country, a people of 
kindred origin, but far different in social conditions. . . . The success 
of their scheme will involve inevitably the raising of the present Arab 
population to their own material level, and the consequences might be 
of the highest importance for the future of the Arab world.” 

The adoption of the principle of a bi-national State in a politically 
undivided Palestine would deny the Jewish Commonwealth which 
Zionists have demanded since the war. But it may be hoped that the 
Commission will suggest a means of giving the Jews their place in the 
society of nations. It is anomalous and unjust that the scattered people, 
still of some twelve millions, who have been afflicted more than any 
other during this period of world revolution, should have no place in the 
organisation of the United Nations, while the other Semitic people, the 
Arabs, are represented by five States. The anomaly and injustice may. ` 
be removed, without provoking the intense hostility of the Arab people, 
by separating the question of Jewish representation from the question 
of political sovereignty in Palestine. George Eliot saw seventy years ago 
in the Jewish physical return to the Land of Israel the sure promise that 
Israel would again have a place in the brotherhood of nations. That 
purpose might be secured by the creation in Palestine of a symbolic 
Jewish State, something like the Vatican State of the Pope, which was 
created for other reasons, but unlike it in that it should be included and 
have a seat among the United Nations. That would meet the just claim 
of the most ancient nationality to speak for itself. 

The problems of the Palestine State and Jewish statelessness are not 
matters which the Inquiry Commission can tackle itself. But the 
Commission may make recommendations to the Governments. It has 
proved itself in Washington, London, and the European, countries 
which it has visited, to be an efficient board of examiners. In Palestine 
and in the tranquillity of Lausanne, where it will prepare its report, it 
. has the harder task, to prove itself z a bench of good judges and a cabinet 


of international statesmen. < 
NORMAN BENTWICH. 


PROSPECTS IN EGYPT. 


AR from being a reyival of the time-worn “ Egyptian question,” 
Pee situation in Egypt to-day has arisen partly as a natural 

development of the position at the end of the 1914-18 war, the 
Declaration of Independence of 1922, and the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
of 1936; and partly as a result of the great changes which have 
taken place in Egypt and neighbouring territories owing to the war 
of 1939-45. It is, therefore, necessary to look at the matter from a 
fresh point of view. When the Treaty was signed in the earlier days 
of a period of increasing anxiety, Egypt could record considerable 
progress in her political and economic life ; and, though social condi- 
tions were far from satisfactory, she was in a position to make a sub- 
stantial step forward. The British Government wisely decided to 
-trust the Egyptian people, and events proved that their trust was 
not misplaced. With her increased independence, Egypt undertook 
important obligations to British and other foreign interests in her 
territory, which were indirectly to her.advantage, though perhaps 
not fully appreciated at the time. When war came shortly afterwards, 
she did not become a belligerent—and possibly it was better that this 
was so— but she carried out her obligations to her ally with a remarkable 
spirit of loyalty; even in the most critical days; when Rommel’s 
Africa Corps was at the gates of Alexandria, calm and confidence in 
British arms prevailed among the Egyptian people. Egypt was 
definitely a’ most helpful friend if she was not actually an ally, when her 
hostility could have made our position in this whole theatre of war 
practically impossible. If Britain saved her, from invasion and the 
terrors of the Nazi yoke, the Egyptians made no small contribution to 
the success of British arms in the great desert war. 

Of the changes that have occurred since the signing of the Treaty, 
several call for special consideration. With the startling progress made 
in aviation and motor transport, Egypt has become still more important 
in world communications than in the days when the Suez Canal 
enhanced the significance of her geographical position. Now she con- > 
stitutes a great land-bridge between East and West, as well as a vast 
junction i ing_on her aerodromes from all four 
points of the compass. She has become the focal point of Middle 
Eastern and North-East African communications by land and air, 
as well as by sea. By bringing closer together the Moslem, Arabic- 
speaking peoples of these parts, rapid air transit has increased the 
religious, cultural and political influence of a land of great antiquity. 
Hence, the Egyptians are now in much closer touch with the peoples 
of Iraq, Syria, the Lebanon, Palestine, Transjordania and Saudi 
Arabia. This, in turn, has knitted together the Moslem peoples of 
the Middle East in common interests which are now given expression 
by the recently formed Arab League, so that-questions relating to any 
of these countries can no longer be regarded in the exclusive way to 
which we have long been accustomed. Cairo, indeed, has become the . 
citadel of a Middle-Eastern (or perhaps it is more accurate to say 
Arabic) awakening, brought about to a large extent by the introduction 
of a lightning form of transit to replace the leisurely movements of the 
camel caravan. 

Egypt has just emerged from a six-years’ war in which she has given 
help to a group of Powers fighting in defence of justice and freedom for 
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nations as well as for human beings as individuals. In these circum- 
stances, and at a time when other countries are being liberated from 
foreign occupation, it is not surprising that the Egyptians are supremely 
anxious to know where they come into the picture. They claim that, 
except for short periods of foreign occupation, Egypt has in the past 
enjoyed her independence, though some of her rulers have been of 
foreign origin. Even when subject to Roman domination she pre- 
served her identity, which was recognised by Rome herself. It is only 


in recent times, since the coming of the steamship, that the Egyptians 
have seen their country become of the utmost importance to the 


olitical and economic interests of others more powerful than them-’ 
-selves. Yet, through these very circumstances, they have derived 


enormous benefits from the nation to which the Suez Canal became 
most vital. Thinking Egyptians are fully aware of what the country 
and people owe to the work of Lord Cromer, and they know equally 
well that without British help they would not be in the favourable 


‘position in which they find themselves to-day. But, being human. 


they are, perhaps, reluctant to admit this even to themselves ; and it 
certainly does not prevent: them from having a strong and quite 
natural desire to shake off foreign domination of every kind at a time 
when “freedom” is being preached by the United Nations all over 
the world. The term “foreign” should be stressed rather than 
“ British,” because there is no doubt whatever that a British occupation 
has been less objectionable to the Egyptians than would have been 
that of any other Power. Ever since the original occupation, Britain 
has represented the foreigner in more senses than one ; and, when the 
average Egyptian thinks of foreigners, his mind instinctively turns to 
the people of these islands. So, when he hears of arrangements for 
the withdrawal of foreign troops from other Middle-Eastern countries, 
he immediately asks himself what is going to be done about his own 
country. . 
The Treaty of 1936 provide ee et of the four points reserved 
in the Declaration of 1922, althoug he question of the Stidan was 
not finally disposed of ; and, had it not been for the war, it is reasonable 
to assume that things would have run comparatively smoothly. The. 
Treaty was a good one. But the war transformed the whole situation 
and, instead of the British troops of occupation _being transferred to 


l the Canal Zone as arran ed, Egypt became a huge base for mechanical 
armies from many parts of the world. This was in full ‘accordance 


with the provisions of the Treaty in-the event of war, which assured 
mutual assistance and military co-operation in the case of attack upon 
either_country. But, now that the war has been won, with Egypt, 
so to speak, on the winning side, the Egyptians fear that what they 
have gained by the Treaty of 1436 they may lose by the victory of 
1946 which they themselves helped to win. Though the actual terms 
prompting the request for treaty revision are not yet officially known, 
there is good reason to think that the primary question is the with- 
drawal of all British troops and police as quickly as possible. Whether 
this means withdrawal of all troops to the Canal Zone or out of Egypt 
altogether is so far uncertain, but the latter is more likely to be what 
the Egyptians have in mind. The Treaty provided for the transfer 


o ritish: garrisons from Cairo dri the Canal Zone. 
There the Britist itary force, limited to 10,000 land troops and 400 


air pilots, was to remain until such time as both Governments agreed 
that the Egyptian Army was capable of taking their place as guardians 
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of navigation in the Canal. If, at the end of twenty years, the present 
period of the Treaty, the Governments differed as to whether the 
Egyptian Army was fit to efend the Canal tter might be 
Telerred to the League Council or such other body as might be mu ta y 
aggeed upon. ere was to be a British tary Mission, British 
armaments were to be exclusively used, and the British personnel 
serving with the Egyptian Army were to be withdrawn. 
As there seems to be no adequate reason why the troops should not 
‘ now be concentrated in the Canal Zone as arranged by the Treaty, 
tke question arises as to whether the Egyptian Army is yet capable 
of ensuring the safety of the Canal. And, if not, whether the Canal 
can be sufficiently protected by sea, land and air forces stationed 
outside the frontiers of Egypt. While I can answer without much 
hesitation the first question in the negative, I am not in a position to 
answer the second at all. All that can be said is that, should it be 
possible to defend the Canal from outside, there is a strong case for 
withdrawing all British armed forces from Egypt. Should this alter- 
native be rejected by the naval, military and air authorities as either 
dangerous or unworkable, there is still the possibility. of arranging 
for the Canal Zone to be garrisoned by troops of the United Nations, 
of which Egypt is a prominent member. Indeed, it is open to question 
whether the whole matter of such vital arteries as the great canals 
of Panama and Suez should not become the concern of the United 
Nations rather than of the nations most directly concerned. 
If the position in Egypt is by its very nature complex, equally 
involved is that in the Sudan, administered by a. hybrid form_of 
overnment known as a “ Condominium,” in which are merged the 
‘rights of the two sovereign states of Great Britain and Egypt. 
Hitherto British influence had been predominant, but the Treaty of 
1936 provided for a more even balance in course of time. The 
Egyptians were to have their share in the higher administrative and 
judicial posts of the Sudan Government ; the Egyptian Army was to 
return after an absence of some years, and the Egyptian representation 
_ thereby brought up to establishment as soon as enough trained men 
and their equipment were available. The outbreak of war prevented 
these undertakings from being realised. Instead, the Sudan became 
a great transit country for troops and war material moving from East 
and West African ports and the Belgian Congo towards the operational 
area of the Libyan Desert.- Khartoum became a most important 
centre of transit by road, river and air, while this moving mass of 
men and material considerably helped the finances of a poor and thinly 
populated country covering an area of a million square miles. The 
income derived from war transit will naturally drop, but it is unlikely 
to return to its pre-war level in more normal conditions. Here Egypt 
sees an opportunity on her own initiative. With the Belgian Congo 
going ahéad, and a new transit route opened up right across Africa 
from Khartoum to the West African ports, there is no saying what 
the future has in store for the Sudan in transit trade alone. Hitherto 


"most of the development works have been financed by British capital 


and carried out by British contractors. Now the Egyptians want to 
see what they can do in the new conditions of the post-war world. 
With a population which has increased by nearly two millions since 
1937, and with the cultivable land practically confined to the banks 
of the Nile, there is a growing need to provide work outside pure 
agriculture and the growing of cotton. This has given an impetus 
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to industry in Egypt, which has more than doubled since the outbreak 
of war. Though partly the development of a pre-war industrial move- 
ment arising from thé introduction of a tariff policy in 1930, the war 
itself has been largely responsible for this, as well as for the strong 
financial position of the country to-day. The new electrification 
scheme for the Assouan Dam, with the setting up of industries in thàt 
neighbourhood, indicates the’ Sudan as the direction in which this 
aspect of Egypt’s economic activity is moving. This, together with 
the fact that the Sudan can to some extent control the amount of 
water available for irrigation in Egypt, gives some support to the 
claim that, as an economic unit, the whole of the Nile Valley should 
come under Egyptian sovereignty. In ary case, such a change-oye 

ould have to be gradual in the interests of Britain, “Egypt and_the 
capacity or otherwise of the Sudanese to govern themselves owing 
to the great gulf between north and south, it is imperative that they 
should have good government.- Whether or how this vital condition 
can be fitted into the growth of full Egyptian sovereignty over the 
Sudan will be the subject of anxious thought. 

Meanwhile, juvenile elements of the Egyptian populace of the . 
towns have been expressing their feelings on their country’s claims < 
in a manner calling for the severest condemnation.. Yet these irre- 
sponsible manifestations should not be taken too seriously ; for were 
the feelings of the people truly anti-British, they could have been 
expressed with much more telling effect just before the Battle of 
Alamein.* Simultaneously with this overflow of anti-foreign effer- 
vescence, King Farouk has wisely appointed a non-party delegation 
to discuss treaty revision with the British Government. By doing this > 
and by previously choosing Sidky Pasha to be Prime Minister, he has 
shown the value of the continuity preserved by the Throne. This he 
_ has carefully fostered by his continuous interest in the fundamental 
but non-political question of social institutions. On the British side 
it is hoped that the 1936 policy of trusting Egypt without undue risk 
will be followed in the forthcoming negotiations, on the principle that 
‘wholehearted support freely given is much more valuable than reluctant 
co-operation in the face of pressure. Surely the Egyptian. war record 
has proved the wisdom of this policy. 
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E. W. Poison, NEWMAN. 


A PRUSSIAN OFFICER IN FRANCE, 
1940. 


RNST JÜNGER is of course much more‘than a Prussian offices: 

He is an influential German writer whose experience of the last 

war, in which he served with great distinction, gave him a 
seductive vision of a highly organised and disciplined society, modelled 
' on the pattern of the army. But if his earlier books contributed 
powerfully to the undermining of democracy in Gérmany, his later 
_ writings deal mainly with personal life, with, his interest in artistic 
workmanship, with botanical and entomological hobbies—concerns 
which express his—and his readers’—distaste for the totalitarian 
vulgarity of Nazism, whose proferred honours he consistently refused. 
In 1939 Jünger wrote and published a book, On the Marble Cliffs, 


* There‘is reason to suspect Communist influence in, Egypt as in other Moslem countries. 
t a 
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which was interpreted in Germany (where it was avidly read) as an 
attack ‘on Hitlerism, and which has been accepted as such in France 
and Britain. The work seems to be an allegory of the destruction of 
culture by Hitlerism. The author describes how the culture of a rich 
countryside, built by persistent labour, is undermined by a conspiracy 
of ruthless savages from the northern forests, who in the end overwhelm 
and destroy all. Only a lucky few escape to a region of mountains 
beyond the frontiers. Resistance by force, a coimter-conspiracy, fails, 
for no one can compare with the Head Forester and his gang in cunning 
and ruthlessness. Taken at its face value, the -book represents the 
resentment of the cultured German against Hitlerism and Hitler him- 
self. But this resentment does not lead to resistance, not even passive 
resistance ; it finds expression in a concentration on private life, it 
aims at cherishing culture (the delight in nature, in history, in beauty) 
for the future when the inevitable cataclysm will have passed over. 
.. Taken at its face-value, the book seems an allegory of Hitlerism, 
even a key-novel, so close does it come to a description of the sub- 
mergence of Germany under the Nazi barbarism. But Jiinger himself 
denies that it is allegorical. He denies that he even thought of Hitler 
while writing it.* Jiinger’s own intention was wider. He seems to have 
wished to describe symbolically the collapse of an inner world of values 
before the outer world of material interest and power, a perpetual 
struggle which takes place everywhere. If we accept his statements, as 
we are. bound to do, our conclusions as to the political importance of 
the Jiinger group or type in post-war Germany are seriously affected. 

Jünger would not wish to be considered a politician. But politics is 
_ now a matter of general attitude, of values, of Weltanschauung. We 
are forced to consider the bearing of Jiinger’s type of criticism of 
Hitlerism. And while we cannot, as Thomas Mann seems to do, con- 
demn all the intellectuals who remained in Hitler’s Germany, it is 
necessary to scrutinise very carefully a semblance of anti-Hitlerism 
which may merely be, voluntarily or not, a screen behind which a new, 
aggressive nationalism may rise. Jiinger’s case is worth examining 
since he was close to the old officer class and a spokesman of the “ con- 
servative opposition.” His diary of 1939 to 1940 called Gardens and 
Roads, which covers the French campaign, throws considerable light 
on the acts and attitude of this conservative opposition. 

Jiinger was called up in the first days of the war, and advanced 
immediately to the rank of captain at the instance of Brauchitsch 
himself. His diary (published in 1942) is first of all notable in that 
throughout there is no word about Hitler or the Nazis. He does not 
speak of national aims nor glorify “ Germanhood ”—on the contrary, 
thé campaign is seen as a military operation solely, with no reference 
to cultural values. Indeed, Jiinger often writes with sympathy and 
respect of French. writers. The Polish campaign, in which he did not 
take part, is mentioned only in passing, and its victorious conclusion 
not at all. When a brother officer tells Jünger details of the fighting in 
Poland he comments on his lack of interest for them: “ things that 
happen beyond the Vistula have always seemed to me of lesser historical 
importance ” (December 31st, 1939). The earlier part of the diary, 
- written before the outbreak of war, records conversations about the 
chaotic and confused state of the world; and his references to 


* A very interesting interview with Jünger was’published in the French weekly, 
Terre des Hommes, of November roth, 1945, to which I am indebted for information on 
his present views. 
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“organised nihilism ” are scarcely disguised comments on the Nazis, or 
at least on a world in which Nazidom is one of the elements of dis- 
integration. ‘‘ The disorder of the world appears on many days almost 
overwhelming, so that one despairs of ever mastering it. On such 
occasions I tidy my writing desk, my linen, the gardening tools, yet at 
bottom with distaste. For underneath I suppose I am aware that 
everything that we are creating and seen will be destroyed ” 
(August 16th, 1939). 

During the advance into France in 1940 his company followed just 
behind the German spearheads, and he gives repeated descriptions of 
the destructiveness of the war, the flight.and panic of civilians, the 
horrors inflicted on people innocently hurled into disaster. We in 
England are accustomed to such descriptions ; but they meant a great 
deal in Germany in contrast to the official propaganda and enthusiasm 
of that year. The effect is all the greater since Jiinger avoids emotional 
comment ; only an occasional tone or remark indicates how much he 


is affected by the destruction of cities and farms, the deserted homes, i 
of dead men and beasts. His behaviour tells more of what he felt. - 


Wherever he goes—for some time he was commandant of a sector of 
ruined Laon—he tries to clear up the mess. ‘Even when his men are 


quartered only for a day or so at some stricken farm or chateau, he ~ 


sets to, with prisoners or his own men, to tidy up, to put the place in 
order. He tries to infuse new life into the French civilians, and welcomes 
every sign that refugees are returning, taking up again their ancient 
labour upon which all culturé rests. He gives food to exhausted 
refugees and prisoners, treats French officers decently and with con- 


sideration for their feelings. He tells us frankly how pleased he is - 
when the conquered pay tribute to his kindness, for, as he puts it, he = 


ce 


is “a fisher of men” (“auf Menschenfang”’). He takes energetic 
measures to restrain looting, whether by Germans or, as often, by 
French—with the exception of wine, which he considers as the legitimate 
booty of armies, and which inspires many appreciative entries in the 
dary 

. In all these matters Jünger behaves like the better sort of traditional 


as 


Prussian officer.. We can see how it came that he encouraged General , 


Stilpnagel, when the latter was commandant of Paris, to resist the 
‘monstrous methods and aims of the S.S. and the Gestapo; such men 

as he took part in the conspiracy of July 2oth, 1944. Jünger himself 
- has spoken of these efforts to check the Nazis, and attributes the 
. failure of the oppositional generals to their inability to use methods as 
violent and repulsive as the Nazis. But he goes so far as to say that 
German headquarters in Paris “‘ saved France,” i.e. from the full Nazi 
fury. Can we accept this defence of the army leaders, of Jünger 
himself ? 

One could not expect in this diary (which is almost ostentatiously 
entitled Gardens and Roads) an open criticism of Hitler and Hitler- 
ism. It was designed to be published in Ġermany and to have influence 
on Germans, and the anti-Nazi hints.meant much more to the Germans 


in 1942 than they do to us now. But there are also elements in the book, 


which show how this officer class, this ‘‘ conservative opposition,” was 


one of the buttresses of Hitler’s power. There is, as I have said, no 


lip-service to Hitler in the book; but the author does his duty as a 
soldier not only well, but enthusiastically. He is impressed by the 
immense organisation of the army ; war as a social achievement, as a 


test, is magnificent. Without discussing its object, Jiinger enjoys it to. 
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the full as a task, almost a game, which calls for the straining of every 
nerve. He responds particularly to the moments of stress—he wins the 
Iron Cross for rescuing a wounded soldier under fire. He is oppressed, 
as they race forward, by the thought that his company will not catch 
up with the fighting, he longs to be in the thick of it. He is proud of the 
military superiority of the Germans. Not without pride he notes that 
one of his men tells him, at Sedan, that his grandfather was there in 
1870 and his father in 1914; such a remark would at any rate fill his 
readers with pride. 

Among the characters he describes he mentions two younger officers 
whose attitude he finds typical and admirable. On the way he rode 
- alongside a particularly “ soldierly type” (the phrase sums up an 

ideal), who said to him that when he for the first time loaded his gun 
for action he had a feeling “ like someone being confirmed before the 
altar.” The other, a transport officer, lives night and day with his 
lorries, and gets more cheerful as the tasks get more difficult. ,“ These 
fellows are inexhaustible, weird centaurs, unhistorical, and yet equipped. 
with the strong qualities their century needs ” (June 22nd, 1940). The 
inner discipline of the rank and file, their acceptance of the necessity of 
. the utmost effort, of obedience, often compels his admiration. When 
discussing with captured French’ officers the cause of the German 
victory, he defines it as ‘‘ a victory of the German worker ” (June 18th, 
1940). All these aspects of Jiinger’s acts and attitude build up the myth 
of the army and of war, fashions the instrument which unquestioningly 
carried out Hitler’s will. 
Jiinger is not unaware of the conflict between his full participation in 


_. the war and his reserve with regard to Germany’s political leadership. 


It is characteristic, when he describes an able officer of the General 
Staff who reveals himself as an admirer of Jiinger’s works, that he 
appreciates in him particularly “a certain irony with which he gives 
his commands ” (June 24th, 1940). There is irony in Jiinger’s war- 
making. He does his duty, he enjoys the campaign, he fights well ; yet 
all the time ironically, with a conviction that all this business, the 
conflict of powers, the victory, is unimportant. Important is the 
private self, the moments of reflection. 

At the same time, the outer world has its laws and necessity, one 
must obey it; Jiinger’s philosophy is a sort of modern Manicheanism, 
which admits the legitimacy of the rule of the forces of darkness in this 
world (the socio-political world), while God rules only in the other, the 
spiritual, inner realm. Thus he is prone to reflect on freedom and 
necessity, and to consider the socio-political organisation of Germany 
to be beyond the power of his influence. The war is inevitable for “ the 
causes of conflict are so heaped up that only fire can work it off,” he 
writes as the war begins (August 28th, 1939). There is a necessity in 
life comparable to that of a battle planned by the General Staff, where 
the individual's position is appointed and unavoidable (June 6th, 1940). 
It is characteristic of Jiinger that his metaphysics encourage him to 
believe that the general socio-political trend is not important. He 
rejects the fear of the French writer, Bernanos, that modern states are 
developing into a sort of gigantic insect, with the argument that these 
social trends are ultimately without significance: “ Human history 
deviates in a mechanical or demonic direction, but returns to its norms 
in forming a new balance.” The individual can contribute to true 
human growth only by passive suffering: ‘‘ the mystery lies in that 
suffering produces higher, restorative powers ” (June 1oth, 1940). The . 


i 
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deeper, truer life is found in ‘dreams, the most private form of living, 
in attention to words and expressions (Jiinger’s style is extremely 
refined, subtle, even forced), in contemplation of beetles and plants. 

All this is not resistance ; it is conformism, even if reluctant, and a 
conformism which gives Hitlerism its practical weapons. If the French 
had adopted this metaphysic, it would have been identical with defeat- 
ism ; for a German to accept it meant strenuous outward co-operation 
in Hitler’s wars. The following -passage is characteristic: “ Thoughts 
as I rode through the night—about the machinery of death, the bombs 
of the dive-bombers, the flame-throwers, the different sorts of poison 
gas—in short the whole colossal arsenal of destruction that unfolds 
its threat to man. All that is only theatre, pure scenery, which changes 
_ with the times and was_no less in, say, the times of Titus... . The, 
absolute distance which separates us from death remains eternally the 
same. But if we are determined to pace out this distance,.everything 
else comes to belong to imagination or to temptation. The images 
which meet us on this path åre reflections of our own weakness—they ' 
change with the times in which we are born ” (June 6th,. 1940). An 
extremely comforting reflection for a member of a nation inflicting war 
on Europe ; a “ superior ” attitude which, though. distinguishing itself 
from vulgar Nazism, not only provides no alternative to Nazi domina- ` 
tion, but also exists peaceably side by side with it. 

It may be thought that the philosophising of a German writer is of 
no great import just now. But Jiinger’s philosophising is the theoretical 
reflection of a large and influential German group, of a section of the 
officer class, to some extent of the nobility, who always had some inner 
repugnance to Nazism. The open conformists among the generals are .. 
being tried at Nürnberg ; but there is the further question, how far ~ 
this non-Nazi section can play a part in the reconstruction of Germany. 
Jünger has suggested, in the French interview mentioned above, that | 
‘Germany is unfitted for democracy and that’she needs a House of Lords 
(with considerable powers, one presumes). His own courage in resisting 
Nazi blandishments, in publishing his books during the war, in taking 
sides with Stiilpnagel (his courage is that of the generals, of the con- 
servative opposition), compels us to take him seriously. But one is 
forced to the conclusion that his attitude, far from being an alternative 
to Hitlerism, is merely a facet of authoritarianism. It led him to take - 
part in the conquest of Europe ; its fatalism plays into the hands of 
any power-group ; its emphasis on the inner as opposed to the outer . 
(social) world discourages all efforts to build a sound political structure 
and gives no lead to the people. Such an attitude can flourish, in fact, 
only under the shelter of an authoritarian political conception, in which 
the business of running society is abandoned to those who can grasp 
power. l - i 

; Roy PASCAL. 


THE PROBLEM OF GERMAN 
INDUSTRY. 


OME pretty bitter anecdotes have started their round in London 
Si elsewhere. They describe the widely divergent purposes 
allegedly pursued by the four occupying Powers in, and with, 
Germany, and appearance seems to justify such biting criticism. The 
decision, announced on February 3rd from Berlin, as to an inter-Allied 
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agreement to abolish nine big German industries and to curtail most 
others to an extent amounting practically to Germany’s de-industriali- 
sation, is but one among many features provoking such comment. For 
with the—undoubtedly justified, and as undoubtedly necessary—aim 
of preventing a future rearmament, neither the elimination of a com- 
peting German aluminium and magnesium production, nor that of 
synthetic ammonia and other chemicals, nor the dismantling of roller- 
bearings, tractor, and machine-tool plants fill the bill. Explosives can 
be made from many materials, and more formidable ones, viz. the atom 
bomb, can be invented ; light metals can be replaced by plastics or 
other composite materials ; so can shells and mines, usually, but not 
necessarily, made from cast steel. 
Yet it would be filing a petition in bankruptcy by the Allies were they 
-to confess that they cannot devise another procedure for permanently 
controlling Germany’s disarmament but by the destruction of what is 
. left, oc might be reconstructed, of her industries. The ones that are 
doomed, under the decision mentioned above, were competitors of the 
_ corresponding ones in this and other countries ; the ones that are left 
are to be restricted to a small, controlled range of goods whose export 
_will—in licensed quantities?—be permitted. Small wonder that 
" Germans (but not only Germans) distrust the exclusive, and alone 
justified, peace-saving purpose of measures by which at a rough guess 
some 20 to 25 per cent. of the able-bodied Germans would lose every 
chance of industrial employment ; the last pre-Hitler figure of their 
share in Germany’s total employment having been 45-1 per cent. Yet 
it seems to be part of a plan which, at Quebec, was presented to and 
accepted by the war leaders and, since, has been surpassed in many 
respects, as e.g. in that of the territory to be allotted to Poland. It goes 
under the name of Henry Morgenthau, jun., former American Secretary 
of the Treasury ; its main purpose is the transformation of Europe’s 
most industrialised country, Germany, into a nation of farmers and - 
agricultural labourers. | - 

Supposing that one could keep alive for many years to come the 
profound disgust and horror felt-over the inhuman crimes of the Nazi 
gang, and the burning anger and shame at seeing at least a large part 
of Goethe, Beethoven and Kant’s nation hailing such leadership, the 
_ tragedy of that nation thus conjured up might seem tolerable. Possibly 
even justified, were it but its population alone that—innocent and 
guilty alike—would thereby be pushed back into an economic Middle 
Ages. (I intentionally set aside the ethical commands of Christianity, 
as well as of the Atlantic Charter, which seem to forbid us to make the 
innocent ones suffer with the guilty.) It is in the domain of practical 
politics, of naked common sense, that, like many previous blunders of a 
less doctrinaire nature, this “ decision” makes us shudder. The 
author of that plan—which was first shown in a crude outline after Mr. 
Churchill’s return from Yalta, in his report in the Commons on Feb- 
ruary 27th, 1945—has since published it in the U.S.A., under the name 
“Germany is Our Problem.” It is perhaps significant that the first sub- 
‘stantiated and detailed criticism, in a series of ten articles of, together, 
some 30- to 35,000 words, came from the pen of one of the Nazi victims 
of the first hour, the Austrian-born, “ non-Aryan ? pre-Nazi German - 
Consul of the Port of New York, Dr. Paul Schwarz, now an American 
citizen, whose delicious book on Ribbentrop and his Foreign Office, two 
years ago, left no doubt as to his feelings and his competent knowledge. 

His friend and superior, the German Minister Dr. Otto Kiep, since 
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hanged by the Nazis, refused to obey the order of “ dismissing ” Dr. 
Schwarz—one of the very few who, in no way “ belonging ” to the 
Wilhelmstrasse set, yet made their career in Imperial as well as ‘in 
Republican days by sheer gifts, efficiency, and spotlessness. It should 
make the world ponder if such a man—with every reason for hating 
the very name of Germany, or at least trying to forget about it—rises 
up in harness to fight and condemn plan, scheme, technique of all the 
victors are about to do in the heart of Europe. It is impossible to 
reproduce, within the limits of present-day British periodicals, anything 
like the wealth of facts and figures adduced as proof. A few of them, 
however, might suffice : 

I. Pre-war Germany had 148 inhabitants per qkm. (383 per sq. m.) ; 
after the annexation of 28 per cent. of her territory by Poland and 
Russia and the, expulsion of their population—but as yet not including 
the millions of “ racial” Germans likewise to be herded within rump- 
Germany, from Czechoslovakia, Hungary, J agoslavia; etc.—its density; - 
will be one of 189 per qkm. (490 per sq. m.). 

2. With one or two minor exceptions, all the pre-war ziala 
surplus provinces of Germany have been annexed by Poland and 
Russia ; the main reason for practically ‘all areas remaining German 
having ‘had to be supplied from these eastern: provinces, and from ° 
abroad, was the density of their population. : 

3. What agricultural production, even so, existed was made possible 
only by a highly scientific, rationalised production, based in turn upon, 
and to a large extent directly combined with, as highly rational and 
advanced an industry: synthetic ammonia won, by the Haber-Bosch 
process, from the air, phosphates of iron and alumina, by-products of 
basic metal industries ; tractors, harvesters-and other implements for 
mechanised treatment of soil and crops. On top of that a widespread 
seasonal employment, in canning, tobacco, toy and other industries, so 
that agriculture had to support its hands only for such parts of the year 
as were giving them full employment. 

4. Under these comparatively favourable circumstances, Germany— , 
the whole of Germany, not its present rump!—was able to produce 
83 per cent. of its necessary foodstuffs ; Morgenthau argues that, by 
transferring another 5 million workers, say, from metallurgical, 
chemical, and electrical industry to “ the ” land, it would be easy to pro- 
duce 100 per cent. (He neglects to tell us what land: when that left 
to Germany was not only far from producing anything like an adequate 
proportion of thesé 83 per cent. of the former total, but is now supposed 
to harbour and feed thirteen people, where previously ten would have 
starved without the outside supply.) 

5. The German maximum production as above, 83 per cent., was 
possible, however, only under a (frequently att acked) system of agricul- 
tural protectionism and state-subsidising which in turn demanded the 
import of oilseeds and other expensive cattle-feeding products ; that, 
on the other hand, had to be contributed by industry and its export, 
which in export facilities was repaid for the sacrifices made in form 
of the necessarily higher wages, by which it paid for that agricultural’ , 
protectionism ; in fact, the whole system, based upon a community of ° 

“interests between big industry and agriculture, was so delicate and 
complicated that its fabric could not be torn asunder without ruinous 
consequences. ' 

6. This applies in AEEA in the case of such export industries as 
the author of that plan wants to be kept alive (alluding to a figure of 
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‘between 20 and 30 per cent. of pre-war exports) ; for all of them— 
electrical equipment, leather goods, textiles and clothing, musical 
‘instruments, toys, and even coal and spirits—depend upon either raw 
materials, or highly perfected machinery, or both, for their being able 
to compete on foreign markets. Since the abolition of heavy and 
machine industries, and of basic industries for the production of their 
raw materials, is meant to deprive them of such home-produced supplies, 
their competitive capacity could be restored only by either sweat-shop 
methods and wages or by foreign supplies at below any otherwise 
rational price. Do we want either? The question answers itself, and 
destroys Morgenthau’s premiss ; it furthermore clashes with Article 4 
of the Atlantic Charter, expressly including the vanquished. 

7. Aware of the problem of insufficient space created by its “ re- 
agrarisation ” of the German people, the plan suggests an average size of 
each holding of twelve acres (as against anaverage of 177 in the U.S.A.) ; 
apart from the fact that, without any attempt at justification, the plan 
reckons with a mere 5 instead of between 10 and 15 million workers 
and employees who would have to be turned into workers of the soil by 
the scheme for the destruction of main industries, farms of that size 
would seem rational, and yield a living for a family each only on good, 
richly fertilised soil, and if specialising in high-class crops—vegetables, 
fruit, dairy- and chicken-farming, etc. But where, then, will be the 
well-to-do town population able to buy such products ; how will they 
be got there from farther-away areas ; and who is to produce the 20 
million tons of grain previously grown, and the 5 million tons imported, 
by Germany, or the 40 million tons of potatoes, her staple food, if 
each of such small acreages necessarily is turned into a kitchen-garden 
and poultry- or cattle-yard ? y 

‘These are but the most striking and obvious problems of a vital 

nature that, fatally, arise from the realisation of a plan whose shocking 
lack of expert and objective research and whose one-sidedness whipped 
a fanatical anti-Nazi and, within the limits of a humane and cultured 
being, anti-German into public antagonism and into a scathing de- 
nunciation of its dangerous amateurishness. The fact that the Russians, 
on their own, have started something similar by creating—on there 
existing farmland, which, in the West, would have. to be produced, e.g. 
by uprooting valuable and indispensable forest-culture—up to 250,009 
midget farms of between 7 5 and 12:5 acres each, mostly for immigrants 
and otherwise “ germane ” if not Germanic settlers, is hardly encourag- 
ing: they simply burdened the British and American authorities, and 
the badly bombed western parts of Germany, with the driven-out 
millions of destitute, after having denuded all industries, etc., of their 
equipment and machinery. So, let us not mince words: if it is the 
purpose to turn some 65 or 70 million Germans into a nation of beggars, 
the bulk of whom have either slowly to starve, and to fall back into 
` cultural and intellectual night, or permanently to be supported by the 
charity of the rest of the world, the Morgenthau plan is excellent. 

Tf that is not the purpose ; if we want the Nazi gang, and all guilty 
war criminals, to pay the penalty for what they have done to millions 
of individuals, to peaceful neighbouring countries, to humanity in 
general and, let us not forget it, to millions of their fellow-countrymen ; 
if we want the German nation as a whole to help within the limits of its 
capacity in making good what their “ Fuehrer”’ and his miserable 
minions have done to other nations, yet to survive itself, to mend its 
ways and beliefs, and ultimately to play its part within a unified comity 
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of nations; if we want Europe to reassert and to reassume its rôle 
as the mother-continent of our civilisation, and to realise that funda- 
mental spiritual unity that it possesses, thanks to Greco-Latin and 
Christian origins in common, of that civilisation, whatever the stupid, 
fratricidal conflicts over dynastic, territorial and other parochial 
interests, that made them fight each other in the past: then let us 
start by realising that Germany is the heart-land of that continent. 
Realise, too, that one cannot cut to pieces, strangle, or force to a 
rhythm reduced by half or more a heart, without permanently crippling, 
perhaps killing, the body. Realise, finally, that the soul is the primary 
motor of all functioning life, and that “ conversion ” and “ re-educa- 
tion ” aiming at a sincere democratisation of the German people cannot 
be more effectively prevented for generations to come, than by artifici- 
` ally enforcing upon them the strait-jacket of de-industrialisation, the 
living and working conditions of medieval agricultural community, and 
utter lack of hope and progress'in comparison with the other, unfettered 
nations of the world. a 

Already such bitter comments are reported by observant members of 
our occupying forces as: “ What is the good of my having fought the 
Nazis, suffered for years in concentration camps, if now I and my 
_ children have to suffer as outcasts and beggars among those we con- 
sidered, and hailed, as our allies and liberators? ” Or: “I was an 
anti-Nazi until the victory of the ‘ freedom-loving’ nations. I now 
have to'fight myself when I feel like thinking in terms of ‘ the good old 
Nazi days.’ ” Less distressing, possibly even hopeful, are other observa- 
tions of Such home-coming members of British and American occupa- 
tion forces : -of how, step by step, high-sounding Allied resolutions and 
orders of the early period were abolished and finally transformed into 
their diametrically opposite. The non-fraternisation order (which the 
humane, decent, British Tommy and the sometimes rough but kind- 
hearted and sociable G.I. simply could not obey) ; the decision that 
Germany would have to feed not merely the “ displaced persons ” but 
also our occupation forces; the prohibition of political parties and 
activity, and the like. Instead of which we now tighten our own belts— 
God knows, narrow enough !—in order to prevent starvation, death 
and epidemics amongst the vanquished ; for, in fact, we have not the 
heart to “ Morgenthau” them, whatever the grandiloquent decisions 
taken in inter-Allied councils. ... : l 

We need not; there are much more efficient, rational, and simple 
methods for gaining the confessed, the only justified ends.. The world 
needs coal, not only the Germans; that is why even the Morgenthau 
plan intends to leave their mining industry intact, if under Allied con- 
trol. The same can be done to all German industries, after cutting out a 
handful of specific lines of production clearly created for armament 
purposes only. Nothing is easier than to prevent it from ever again 
becoming an armoury. Utilising the previous, strongly centralised and 
syndicated ‘ownership-organisation (e.g. Rheinisch-Westfaelisches 
Kohlen-Syndikat, the coal-, and Vereinigte Stahlwerke, the steel-trust, 
and the electric and other well-nigh syndicated organisations of the 
great, German industries) and completing it, the transfer of the simple 
majority of all sharés to an Allied trustee-organisation and of a 
majority on all boards of directors and management would suffice to 
prevent any suspicious activity or preparation worth mentioning. ' 
French claims put forth, whatever their political origin and justifica- 
. tion, could be met by entrusting French representatives with chairman- 
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ship and main executive positions, since Ruhr coal and Longwy iron 
always, naturally and logically, tended towards co-operation. Against 
other clandestine armament preparation a systematic and widespread— 
then international—dispersal of certain manufacturing processes would 
» present complete safeguards: if by Allied decision and agreement no 
tank, no aeroplane, no gun could be made, for which plants, machinery, 
skilled labour, etc., are not distributed over at least three to four 
countries—say France, Germany, Belgium, and Holland—it would 
prove technically impossible to revert to any preparation of war without 
the consent of the United Nations : that is, for their collective purposes 
only. 

This plan is neither complicated nor difficult ; in fact, it will simply 
mean a few legal formalities by which, more or less, the share secured 
from all essential German industries by the blackmail of Hermann 
Goering’s combine is transferred to U.N.O.’s trustee. The process of 
combining coal, iron and steel, coal-liquefaction, chemical industry, 
electricity, tubes, tools, machinery and so forth, begun around 1893. 
and pushed ahead ever since 1919, which created the Ruhr realm of the 
-“€ Schlot-Barone,” can easily be completed, and yield a rich harvest in 
reparation and reconstruction work in kind for Germany’s war-damagea 
adversaries, while securing her own recovery and a future for her 
workers, technicians, and scientists, and proving to them the superiority 
- of democracy over dictatorship. Instead of destroying, this would 
strengthen Germany’s economic fabric and, incidentally, secure some 
supplementary possibilities for an agricultural settlement of at least a 
part of those hapless millions now driven, denuded of all property, into 
already overcrowded and widely bomb-damaged areas of the West. 
It would solve the problem of what to do with the millions of German 
prisoners-of-war now held by the different Allies, fed by them, however 
frugally ; prevented from exercising their skill and gifts for the benefit 
of reparation and reconstruction, at best made to work on.clearing 
rubble (at 2d. a day), or as dustmen’s assistants ; held, in the case of 
those in Russian hands, soldiers and civilians, Nazis and anti-Nazis, 
inclusive of “liberated” inmates of concentration camps, cruelly 
incomunicado, neither they nor their families knowing whether they 
respectively are alive or dead. ' 

Justice shall be done. It may be severe, but it must be discriminative 
and, like all real justice, reformatory ; not mere retaliation, or subterfuge 
for the pursuit of egoistic ends. The idea of reducing 70 million people 
in the heart of Europe to the level of primitive workers of the soil, yet 
simultaneously to convert them to the ethical and political gospel of 
those that thus deprive them of hope, pride, and future, is simply 
preposterous. That of rehabilitating and restoring a devastated conti- 
nent by paralysing its main producer, consumer and pulsating motor, is 
even more fantastic. Lest there be misunderstanding, let it be clearly 
stated that this is not a plea—by one who, long before the war, inten- 
tionally resigned his German citizenship when he realised that it was 
incompatible with his life-long loyalty to his greater motherland, 
Europe—for Germany and Germans as such, but as an integral and 
inseparable part of our sadly stricken continent, our spiritual and 
material foundations; as the test case for our—and U.N.O.’s— 
marching towards a higher plane of international and human relations 
and co-operation. And that an accumulation of facts, brought to a 
pitch by the Berliri “ decision ” of February 3rd, shows the makers of 
this new world about to take the opposite turning—along the cld, 
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gloomy path of inner-European particularism and short-sighted national 
egoism, and pushed by cold-blooded Eastern distrust and isolationism, 
and by the ghastly ignorance of a mest likely well-meaning and 
personally quite humane, influential American. 

EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. . 


_ THE FIFTH COLUMN IN 
SWITZERLAND. © 


HE recent publication of a Swiss official White Book on “ The | 

Anti-democratic activities of Swiss and Foreigners in connection 

with the events of the War, 1939-1945 ” has shed æ strange light 
on the circumstances in which the Germans planned the invasion of 
Switzerland. That the attempt was never made was due to a combina- 
tion of circumstances for which the Swiss must be eternally thankful. 
At an early stage it was obvious that Switzerland was marked out to 
share the fate that befell Holland, Belgium, Norway, Denmark and 
others of the smaller nations standing in Germany’s path. 

Under the compulsion of strict neutrality Switzerland took appro- 
priate measures to parry the danger. Among these was a, highly- 
developed counter-espionage service. All through thé war it was 
possible to watch dimly the unremitting struggle between the two 
occult forces, German espionage and Swiss counter-espionage. The 
Swiss people knew all along that their national independence was 
always under the German menace, though they did not know till much’ 
later how close that menace had been. They also knew that there were 
Swiss, both military and civil, who were actively assisting in the 
German preparations—some from conviction, some for gain, a few 
perhaps because they found themselves caught in toils from which 
they could not escape. 

Well before the National Socialists in Germany obtained the power 
the German colony in Switzerland had made no secret of its conviction 
that the incorporation of at least the German-speaking cańtons into 
the Greater Reich would be merely a question of time and opportunity. 
Hitlerism was still in opposition when the foreign section of the Nazi 
Party was established in Hamburg, and its emissaries began their activi- 
ties among Germans in the countries bordering on the Reich. In 1932 
the Landesgruppe Schweiz was formed, the Landesgruppenleiter being 
Wilhelm Gustloff, a German employee at the Meteorological Institute 
at Davos. Following the general practice the Group was given precise 
tasks. It was required to organise a system of personal espionage among 
Germans and Swiss, to follow the Swiss press and report upon the 
editors and their opinions, and to keep under observation the German 
consuls and other officials in Switzerland. At this stage numbers of 
Swiss sympathisers with National Socialism were enrolled in its ranks, 
but it was soon found expedient to form these into.a separate Swiss 
National-Socialist movement. The organised Germans carried on in 
‘the typical provocative Nazi manner of that period, to such a point ' 
that the Swiss authorities, who at first had looked on with a slightly 
scandalised supineness, felt compelled to intervene. They made a 
tentative beginning by prohibiting the wearing of Nazi uniforms within 


the Confederation. 
After the National Socialists had come into power in Germany 
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the Landesgruppe Schweiz became increasingly active. It intensified 
its recruiting among the German colony, augmented its numbers, and 
organised its adherents into the customary “ local groups,” “ support 
points ” and “ cells.” By 1935 there were some forty-five local groups 
with a total strength of 5,000. They were sworn-in to Hitler, a condi- 
tion not then regarded by the Swiss as important but obviously capable 
of creating an awkward situation in time of war. The whole organisa- 
tion showed open contempt for Swiss democratic institutions and in 
its actions was apt to consider itself above the law. Swiss public 
opinion became alarmed. Public nervousness was only partly allayed 
by Hitler’s repeated assurances that Germany would respect the integ- 
rity and neutrality of the Confederation “‘ for all time, come what may.” 
These declarations were officially acknowledged at the time with the 
usual compliments, but with the tacit reservation that thereby the 
Confederation was not in the least absolved from its full responsibility 
for the defence of Swiss independence by virtue of its own strength. 
It was after these incidents that the central Swiss authority set up 
machinery for keeping the Germans under observation. 

Events soon showed this to be a very necessary precaution. A 
school-camp had been opened for young Germans studying at Swiss 
universities. Discreet inquiry into their operations revealed that 
they’ were all Nazis strictly disciplined and dependent upon a central 
office in Germany to which they reported. In common with all Germans 
studying abroad they were required to keep in touch with the Nazi 
authorities from whom they received their instructions. These included 
the “ cultural-political’”’ task of enlightening the Swiss about the 
New Germany and also that of filling up questionnaires containing 
such questions as: ‘‘ How do the German emigrés conduct themselves ? 
What do they do (a) politically and (b) for a living? ” Intercepted 
reports showed that the information forwarded was not only about 
Germans but about prominent Swiss, and about the German and other 
consulates. Furthermore, the students were encouraged to spy and 
report on one another. The Sports section of the Party was of a more 
militant character. It wore a uniform barely distinguishable from 
that of the S.A. and its sporting activities embraced field exercises, 
route marches and bomb-throwing. 

The Swiss authorities intervened once more. This time they pro- 
scribed the whole National-Socialist organisation, politely informing 
the German Legation in Berne that the gathering and transmission 
of personal information was a diplomatic or consular function, and 
must not be undertaken by others. The Nazi riposte was at once sharp 
and skilful. Through the Legation in Berne a strongly worded protest 
was made against:the suppression. But with characteristic wiliness 
the Legation suggested that it should itself take over and run the insti- 
tutions of the German colony. As the Minister well knew, the Swiss 
had an arrangement with the Italian Legation on similar lines, the 
idea being to prevent “incidents,” and they thought they could work 
with Germans in the same way. A favourable reply was sent, but the 
Swiss were not long in finding that they had made a mistake. 

These events coincided with the appointment of a new Landes- 
leiter to the Legation as a member of its staff with full diplomatic 
privileges. Covered by his diplomatic immunity the Nazi organisation 
took on a new lease of life. Increasing pressure was put on Germans 
to join the Party ; if they did not they found that they had difficulty 
in getting their identity papers renewed by the consulate, without 
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which they could'not remain in Switzerland. The National-Socialist 
organisations increased in aggressiveness (especially after the occupa- 
tion of Austria and the march into the za. and their propa- 
ganda campaign was steadily intensified. 

With the outbreak of war the Gleichschaltung was ETA Through 
the Landesgruppenleiter, Baron von Bibra, the Party centres in Ger- 
many. were kept fully informed as to the attitude of practically every 
German in Switzerland, while a network of spies kept the German 
Intelligence supplied with details of the Swiss armaments and defences. ' 
The membership expanded again after the first military successes. 
Final victory seemed assured and the waverers made haste to jojn. 
They seem to have been inspired by two considerations—that later 
on the consequences might be awkward if they had not, and that. 
they might miss material opportunities that would arise when Switzer- 
land had been incorporated, as they believed would certainly be the 
case. It might be asked (and indeed the Swiss often asked themselves) 
why the authorities did not step in and suppress the whole movement 
without further ado. Such a step was often considered, but there 
were several good arguments against it. They realised that in dealing 
with Hitler they had to reckon with decisions taken not necessarily on . 
military or political grounds, but much more probably in moments ‘of 
anger or brainstorm. Summary action might have produced disastrous 
results. Nor could action be taken against individuals because the 
slightest attempt to do so was at once met by reprisals against Swiss 
citizens, not only in Germany but in the satellite and occupied’ coun- 
tries. The authorities therefore preferred to remain outwardly on good 

“terms with their troublesome guests, but to keep a close watch on all 

- known to be taking part in these manifestations. In a little while they 
had all the dangerous Nazis listed, and warrants for their arrest ready, 
so that if it should be necessary to make a sudden descent upon them . 
there need be no delay. 

That situation’ never materialised. During the course of the war 
Switzerland had on a number of occasions io reckon seriously with a, 
German invasion. Military intelligence was by no means all on one 
side. The threads radiating from the Swiss military headquarters ran 
into Germany right into Hitler’s own headquarters. The Swiss Staff 
was well-informed and able on each occasion to take the necessary 
defensive steps. But it was known that if the German threats were 
implemented the Fifth Column in Switzerland was destined to come 

-into action ahead of the invaders. It was notorious that very few ` 
Germans in Switzerland had been called to the colours of the Reich ; 
on the contrary, Nazi Party organisers had been withdrawn from the 
front in order to be postéd to leading positions in the German ranks 
in ‘Switzerland. The strength of the Fifth Column has since been ' 
the subject of much discussion. The popular belief of the Swiss public 
at the time was that an army of 10,000 Germans lived in their midst, ` 
ready at the word of command to take immediate action. That was 
no doubt an exaggeration. There were more than that number in 
Switzerland capable of bearing arms, but the’ majority of these were 
not trained soldiers, and though the Fifth Column possessed some small 
arms they never had anything like the equipment for such a force. 
It seemed likely that the main advance action would be taken by 
relatively small but highly-trained groups, the rest being in reserve. 
But in any case the groups were TORRI strong and dangerous 
to call for careful counter-measures. 
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German propaganda in Switzerland throughout the war was closely 
linked ‘to the Fifth Column. It had the dual task of spreading 
the doctrines of National Socialism, and of decrying, ridiculing and 
obstructing Germany’s- opponents. The whole tone of the German 
press was of course directed to this end, its efforts being powerfully 
seconded in Switzerland by the mass importation of special publica- 

. tions (produced in three languages) designed to appeal to the Swiss. 
There were many other forms of propaganda—books, pamphlets, 
‘picture postcards, gramophone discs and particularly documentary 
and feature films. The entire German film industry was in the service 
of the Nazi régime, but its productions in general were not popular in 
Switzerland, perhaps because even in the feature films there was 
always an undercurrent of propaganda directed against the democratic 
ideals to which the Swiss are so deeply attached. A very considerable 
part of the German propaganda effort, especially in the middle stages 
of the war, was devoted to popularising the New Europe under German 
leadership. It was singularly unsuccessful in its appeal. A special 
section was devoted to influencing the Swiss youth. Apart from the 
very considerable counter-propaganda effort of the Allies (a chapter 
in itself) the Swiss relied chiefly on the influence of their own press 
and their schools. In this they were justified to some extent by the 
‘results, though the Swiss press did not always withstand German 
pressure and not all Swiss teachers were free from Nazi influences. 

The postal authorities made some attempt to keep the German 
material out of the country, but it did not altogether rest with them. 
The Fifth Column propaganda section met their efforts with the time- 
honoured devices of camouflaged packets and “cover” addresses. 
As time went on the postal officials became more and more skilled in 
detecting such matter and confiscated it when they could. It was a 
battle of wits, if not very quick ones. But the German Legation had no 
compunction in using diplomatic channels for the purpose. It brought 
in small quantities at first by such routes, gradually increasing the 
consignments till the Swiss railway officials were confronted with 
whole truckloads of publications for which diplomatic immunity was 
claimed. It was, however, the least successful branch of the German 
effort. The Swiss people soon understood why expensively produced 
reading matter was being forced upon them unasked for, and the great 
bulk of it found its way into the national wastepaper collection. The 
Fifth Column showed a curious lack of what should have been their 
most powerful weapon—the ability to persuade. : 

From 1943 to 1945 the development of the German organisations 
was a faithful mirror of success and failure in the military sphere. 
The turning point of the war for the Nazi régime was the first, failure 
in Russia. With the news of the successive defeats ori the eastern front 
the Fifth Column in Switzerland—apart from purely military espionage 
—hbegan to decline. The earliest symptom of this was the falling off 
in the attendance at German meetings and demonstrations, which 
declined to a mere fraction of their former strength. Enthusiasm 

„gradually evaporated. Even the speakers sent from Germany no 
longer sought to instil confidence by fanatical harangues ; they became 
explanatory, apologetic and appealing, and were rather subdued. 
The Fifth Column seemed to live in an atmosphere of depression. 
The Germans in Switzerland were of course in a better position to 
form a general opinion on the war situation than were their blinkered 
compatriots in the Reich, and when Nazi Germany continued to demand 
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from them the same sacrifices as before they began to refuse. The 
bonds of discipline were becoming slack.’ There were periods of re- 
covery, as when the V-bombs came into action, and they were told that 
the war was won. But these were short-lived, and it was noticeable 
that the only hope the visiting speakers could hold out was that of 
a split among the Allies. 

Concurrently with these changes Landesgruppenleiter Baron von 
Bibra was recalled to Germany. His successor, Wilhelm F. Stengel, 
a prominent Party man, trimmed to the new situation. The arrogant 
tone declined. The Fifth Column, now thinned out and wholly special- 
ised, went underground to concentrate on military and economic 
espionage. A spy system, once established, gathers a certain momentum 
and does not usually cease operating even when the immediate need 
for it has disappeared—unless perhaps the funds dry up, which was not 
the case. There was always the possibility that the German army 
might stage a raid into Switzerland as a desperate measure or for some 
special purpose, such as the establishmert of direct communications 
with the German armies in Northern italy. The Nazi espionage 
apparatus was largely manned by renegade Swiss under German 
leadership. Even after it was plain that Germany had lost the war 
it continued to function in the military interest, and as long as this was 
the case the Swiss counter-espionage could not relax'its own efforts. 
Nor could it-ever be sure that the Fifth Column might not come into 
action after all. 

German propaganda was now forced on to the defensive. It passed 
from jubilations celebrating each German success to sober lectures 
on the war situation.and the circulation of articles designed (if possible) 
to explain away the Allied victories, and it tried to minimise the effects 
of defeat. The Swiss attitude hardened as the shadow of invasion and 
the fear of German reprisals faded into the background. They pursued 
the German military spies and their venial Swiss subordinates with 
increasing skill and relentlessness, and they kept an ever-closer watch 
on the erstwhile enthusiasts of the Fifth Column. But it was not until 
May 1945 that the Federal Government, aided by the cantons and 
municipalities, seriously undertook the suppression and dissolution of 
the Nazi Party organisations in Switzerland. By. then Germany was 
on the verge of complete military collapse. Since it was the avowed 
aim of the Allies to destroy National Socialism in all its forms there 
could be no question of tolerating its organisations within the Con- 
federation. Somewhat tardily and with extreme care for legality they 
took the opportunity to remove and expel many of the leading Nazis, , 
thankful no doubt that they had managed to steer their country 
through the dangerous periods of the war without the actual violation 
of its frontiers. ; 

Berne. a H. G. DANIELS. 
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THE RISE OF THE SLAVS. 


O the student of political history nothing is more remarkable, 

Í among all the revolutionary changes which the war in Europe 

has wrought, than the rise of the Slavs to power. Always the 

most numerous of European peoples—thirty years ago their grand total 
was estimated at 140,000,000 souls—they themselves seem to have / 

been the least conscious of their combined strength until now. In all 
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current broadcasts from Moscow,, Belgrade, Sofia and Prague, the 
magnitude of this huge Slav family, comprising at the present day 
200,000,000 members, is emphasised; even caitiff Bulgaria, trans- 
gressor in two world wars and the disturber of Balkans peace for half a 
century, boldly proclaims to all the world the immense size of the Slav 
bloc in Europe. Dominating this ethnographical sea of Slavs like a 
Colossus, to adapt a phrase of General Smuts, stands Big Father 
Russia, to whom the smaller Slav States now turn for leadership and 
guidance where once their allegiances were divided between Britain, 
France and Italy. As though to reassure us, Dr. Beneš declares that 
Pan-Slavism is now a thing of the past, though the aim of the Slav 
peoples is certainly federation ; but the mass expulsions of Germans 
and Hungarians from Czechoslovakia do not lend conviction to his 
words. Only Poland may be said to have reservations about the 
parental benevolence of Russia, and engages in a bitter enough wrangle 
over Teschen and its mineral wealth with the.Czechs. But now, with 
her frontiers pushed westward to Frankfurt an der Oder and Breslau 
and beyond, and with extensive territory in Upper Silesia, East Prussia 
and Pomerania within her grasp, her fears about becoming a vassal 
State of Soviet Russia may be considered as dissolving in the new 
sense of security which Russian protection would give. 

- “ I think there is no problem for the Czech people,” said Professor 
Nejedly, Minister of Education in Dr. Bene’’s Government. “ We know 
where we belong—we belong to the great Slav bloc led by the great 
Russian people, with Stalin at its head . . . we shall march this way 
and we shall create for ourselves an extremely favourable international 
position.” This statement may serve as an example of how the Slav 
nations are thinking, quite apart from the way the Czechs are acting in 
enforcing the wholesale exodus of Germans from the Sudetenland, 
adding to the general destitution and misery in Europe. The Man- 
chester Guardian has expressed the view of thoughtful people every- 
where by describing this inhuman treatment, as “a Pan-Slav policy 
crudely reminiscent of Hitler’s Pan-Germanism,” and the British 
Government ‘has protested against it. 

One can easily foresee in the future a greater unity and cohesion, 
closer co-operation and collaboration in the attainment of their common 
interests and aims, among the Slav countries, than ever before in their 
history. The deadlock over Bulgaria and Rumania (not a Slav nation) 
at the conference of the Foreign Ministers in London was but one indica- 
tion of the new Slav reorientation which is. taking place under the 
direction of Russia ; Moscow regards the Balkans, with the exception 
perhaps of the corner occupied by Greece and the foothold in Europe 
still retained by the Turks (a most precarious foothold), as her particu- 
lar sphere of influence. The intransigence of Tito in regard to Trieste 
and, Carinthia-is another pointer. Indeed, I share the view of Mr. 
Harold Nicolson that the Yugoslav desire to obtain Trieste has become 
part of the general Slav Drang nach Westen, which has taken the place 
in Europe of the historic Teuton Drang nach Osten. If, as he suggests, 
Russia really intends to create a zone of influence running from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean, and including Austria, Hungary and the 
whole ‘Danubian basin, then, in fact, the ports of Fiume and Trieste 
become the natural southern outlets of this large economic unit. If, 
moreover, Yugoslavia under Tito, and with Soviet sympathy and 
support, develops into a large Southern Slav. Federation, embracing 
not only Croatia, Slovenia and Montenegro, but Macedonia and 
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Bulgaria also, then Salonika and Dedéagatch will find themselves in the 
same danger as Fiume and Trieste. 
With their incisive political minds the French, notwithstanding their 


` twenty-year pact with the Russians,.look out on the European scene ^ 


with a good deal of cynicism and foreboding. The moderate Paris 
newspaper, Le Monde, recently forecast a fundamental change in the 
traditional structure of Europe as a result of what it called “ the 
advent of the Slavs.” The Balkans problem, it said, had reappeared in 
a new guise—that of Macedonia and Salonika. “ Bulgars and Yugo- 
slavs, forgetting their old quarrels,” says the paper, “ are henceforth 
to be united against Greece. Moscow is endeavouring, with skill and 
success, to smooth out or arbitrate in the quarrels which have arisen in 
the past between the Slav peoples in order to reunite them in an 
enormous federation under Russian direction.” 

Turkey and Greece are naturally alarmed at the trend of political 
developments, and for fairly similar reasons. It is not’ only that 
Turkey feels she may have to comply with a Soviet demand for the 
retrocession of Kars and Ardahan (districts ceded to Turkey in 1921), 
perhaps for bases in the Straits, and even a Russian suzerainty of the 
Dardanelles ; the Turk is astute enough to realise that the wide open 
spaces of Anatolia may tempt Stalin no less than they inspired the 
covetousness of Mussolini, who prepared the Greek islands of the 
Dodecanese as stepping-stones. Kemal Ataturk, with strange fore- 
sight, moved his capital to Ankara, fearing that some new European 
upheaval might hurl the Turks out of Europe altogether ; only time 
will show whether Ankara is safe. Meanwhile, Constantinople remains 
a very big question mark indeed in Russian policy ; from this city, 
when known as. Byzantium, Russia derived her religion. In Czarist 
times it was the apple of the Russian eye, and who will say that tradi- 
tion does not run strong and deep in the Soviet Union? Besides, 
Istanbul, as we now know it, would be another most useful port in the 
Eastern Mediterranean zone. 

The danger to Greece will probably cause more concern to Britain 
and the Western Powers than the fate of Turkey. On land, Greece finds 
herself surrounded on all sides by Slavs, from whom she is entirely 
different in outlook, intellect, culture and temperament. Alone among 
the Balkan countries she has a genuine dread of Collectivism, or 
Communism, for the Greek is above all peoples in the world an indi- 
vidualist, though the greatest of democrats. ‘‘ Atomismos” is the 
word used to describe this element in the Greek racial character. And 
although there is a strong Communist element in the E.A.M. organisa- 
tion it is the product of the unnatural conditions and stress of war 
rather than the natural offspring of political evolution. If, for the time 
being, the majority of Greeks seem entirely obsessed with their internal 
political ambitions and hates, and are only agreed on the score of 
preserving their territorial and national integrity, there are many 
among the thoughtful who fear for the preservation of Greek blood and 
Greek ideals. Greece’s affinities are Western and not Balkan. Without 
. any false Nazi ideas of race-purity, the Greeks think that the admixture 
of Slav blood: which ensued when the Slavs swept over Greece in the 
sixth, seventh and eighth centuries is more than enough. Those of us 
who hope for a new flowering of the Greek genius, which is far from a 
forlorn dream, cannot view a new Slav swamping with equanimity. 

The barrage of abuse directed at Athens over the radio from Moscow, 


Belgrade and Sofia is not to be explained by the resistance which the. 
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Greeks maintain to the concentrated force of Marxist ideas, combined 
with the flowing tide of Slavism. Encouraged by the masterful position 
of Russia in Europe, both Bulgarians and Yugoslavs have revived their 
old territorial designs on Greece, as Le Monde asserts; the “ demo- 
cratic ” Government of Bulgaria still schemes to regain an opening in 
the Ægean, whilst the Yugoslavs (always covetous of Salonika, although 
they enjoy a free port there) join with their former Bulgarian enemies 
in sponsoring claims for an autonomous Macedonia “ within a federated 
Yugoslavia.” Spurious charges of anti-Slav incidents on the Greek 
northern frontier have been made (and proved unfounded by British 
military investigators) in order to build up the case against Greece. 
It is reported, for example, that in the approach made by Russia te 
Turkey with regard to a revision of the Montreux Convention, Molotov 
suggested a modification of the Balkan frontiers, which the Athens 
newspapers interpreted as meaning territorial advantages for Bulgaria 
at the expense of Greece. Whether this is Moscow’s policy or not, 
Greece does not forget that Russia was the inspirer of the Big Bulgaria 
of the San Stefano Treaty which, though it came to nothing, has 
whetted Bulgar greed ever since. Moreover, Molotov raised objections 
in London to the Dodecanese going to Greece and claimed a base on 
Leros. It may seem strange that Bulgaria, which has twice stabbed 
Russia in the back, to say nothing of invading Greece three times in 
forty years, should receive the backing of the Kremlin. If it is not to be 
explained by Pan-Slavism, which was a dominating feature of Czarist 
policy—‘ Holy Russia ” was to unite all Slavs in a crusade to restore 
the Christian Cross over Saint Sophia at Constantinople—then must we 
regard it as a symptom of Soviet security anxiety which, with the mass 
movements of Polish nationals into Eastern Germany and the zeal for 
acquiring bases everywhere, has created world suspicions that Stalin’s 
Russia is bent on imperialism ? The Greeks feel a righteous indignation 
that Moscow, which was lavish in its praise of Greece’s heroic stand 
against the Germans and Italians—thereby delaying the attack on 
Russia—should show favour to a nation “ stained with hideous crimes.”’ 
Whether we are to see a Pan-Slavic New Order in Europe take the 
place of the Pan-Germanic Empire which Hitler sought to create will 
depend on the strength of will with which Britain and America resist 
decisions and policies which clearly run counter to the new conceptions 
of international justice and security. Unhappily, the map of Europe 
has already been considerably and, it would appear, irretrievably 
altered in advance of the Peace Conference. The demarcation lines 
between Russia and Poland have vanished. Poles are invited to settle 
down in the “ ancient Slav city of Breslau.” While Russia assiduously 
forges the links in the Slavic chain, the Kremlin, with quaint incon- 
sistency, displays resentment and opposition to anything suggestive 
of a Western bloc of Powers. It may be that the Russians are not 
embarking on a policy of imperialism, as the French did after their 
Revolution; it may be that a Slav-dominated Europe (with the 
exception of the barbarous Bulgar) could never be so menacing to life 
and liberty as the Continent under Teuton chains, yet people on both 
sides of the Atlantic may be excused for asking: Where is Russia 
heading? If we are worried about this question, and if we really feel 
that there is a potential and ultimate Slav threat to the liberty and 
cultural heritage of Europe, a logical and peaceful course is open to us. 
Britain, with the Dominions and America, France, Holland, Belgium, 
the Scandinavian countries, Greece and a reformed Italy, must draw 
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closer to one another by every means permissible within the World 
Security Organisation. The ties should be strengthened, not as some- 
thing antagonistic to Russia, but with the purpose of creating a 
reservoir of friendship and goodwill which, in an emergency, would 
provide the moral fibre necessary to resist injustice. Europe went down 
before the forces of aggression because there.was no moral backbone 
among the democracies to equal the det2rmined spirit of National ` 
Socialism and Fascism. 

Pan-Slavism, however well intentioned it might be, would be no 
suitable substitute for Pan-Germanism in Europe. If it were to be 
accémpanied by Communism, as would seem inevitable, then the non- 
-Slav peoples, with different ideas of the meaning of freedom, would 
almost certainly come to regard it as a tyranny to be hated.. I shall 
` say nothing about the suspicion in some people’s minds that at the 
back of the failure of Russia to co-operate harmoniously with the 
Allies in Europe is complete mistrust of the ultimate aims of the 
democracies, and an inherent desire in Soviet policy to establish 
Communist governments throughout the world, based on the Slav bloc. 
Not the least disturbing feature in the rise of the Slavs to power is that 
while the birth-rate among the Western Fowers, including Britain, is 
seriously declining, that of the Slav countries, particularly Russia, is 
increasing. Last summer it was announced from Moscow that 12,000, 
women who had ten or more children had been decorated as “ Mother 
Heroines,” and 200,000 mothers with seven or more children had 
received cash or other rewards. The Slavs generally are prolific, and 
the arrest which might be expected to set in with a higher standard of 
living could not.be envisaged before another century at least had passed. 

"Tuomas ANTHEM. 


MEMORIES OF THE RESISTANCE 


IN ITALY. ` 


HE news of Montgomery’s crossing of the Rhine made me 
| cheerful forthe first time in months. That day marked a turning ` 
point in my work: Two months had passed since I had been 
parachuted behind enemy lines with the mission of reaching Milan, 
where I was to act as liaison officer between the Allied Command and 
the C.L.N.A.I. (Committee of National Liberation of Northern Italy), 
the central organisation of the Italian Resistance. During a month 
with Patriot groups in Piedmont I had appreciated their fighting 
qualities and the generosity of'a peasantry which gave everything to 
help the fighters and the Allied missions. I had spent another month in 
Milan getting to know the various sectors of the Resistance, wondering 
all the time how long it would take the Germans and the Fascists to 
find me out. The crossing of the Rhine meant that the end.of the war 
was close. The moment had come for the Resistance to make a last 
effort to help achieve the enemy’s surrender. 

As the Germans were on their tracks, the 'C.L.N.A.I. had not met for 
several weeks. I met separately its six members who kept in touch 
with each other through their secretary, Balzarotti. His was the most 
dangerous job: he had charge of the archives, received the couriers, 
and his address had to be known by many people. It required courage, 
knowing that in every town the prisons were full of political suspects ; 
that not less than 18,000 civilians had been shot for their participation 
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in the Resistance, and nearly 10,000 had been sent to the infamous 
concentration camps in Germany, while hundreds of thousands had 
been carried away to forced labour if civilians, as prisoners of war if 
members of the former Italian armed forces. Pizzoni, or Longhi as the 
underground knew him, was the only non-party member of the 
C.L.N.A.I.. A banker, he had been awarded the honour and dangers of 
membership in the most important underground group because of his 
ability in solving the financial problems facing the Resistance. Shortly 
before my arrival he had come back from a clandestine trip to Rome and 
Caserta, where, as member of a mission'including the future Premier 
Parri, he had obtained from the: Allies greater help for the Patriots 
and the recognition of the C.L.N. as an official agency of the Italian 
Government. 

Italians are often criticised as politically immature. No such criti- 
cism could be made against the Liberal, the Christian-Democrat, the 
Actionist, the Socialist and the Communist representing in the 
C.L.N.A.I. the five major anti-Fascist parties, whose agreement had 
given origin to the Committee of National Liberation. Fabio and Aldo 
(real names Marazza and Sereni), the Christian-Democrat and the 
Communist, were the two opposing poles of the C.L.N.A.I. Fabio was 
usually cheerful and calm. He knew that he was a force. Christian- 
Democracy could safely count in Italy on double the percentage of 
votes it had received in pre-fascist days when the Partito Popolare was 
the second largest party. An increasing number of citizens, left to 
themselves by the rapidly collapsing fascist structure, scared of com- 
munism, distrusting the ability of Liberals and Social Democrats to 
guarantee their political and economic security, were turning to the 
party which combined moderate social reforms with respect for man’s 
dignity. Aldo, a Communist and a Jew, was taking greater risks than 
any of his colleagues. Usually tense, his was the energy deriving from 
singleness of purpose and from the knowledge that the party he was 
leading in Northern Italy was only a section of a well-disciplined world- 
wide movement. He was sincere in his desire to. maintain the unity of 
the C.L.N. and I saw him making concessions which must have been 
difficult. Giustino, as Signor Arpesani was called, fulfilled brilliantly 
the liberal function of stressing liberty as the only guarantee for the 
personal security of citizens and of smoothing difficulties arising among 
his colleagues. Leo Valiani often reflected the uncertainties of the 
Action Party, last of a great tradition. The Action Party are akin to 
those who as Carbonari revolted in 1821, who joined the Giovane 
Italia with Mazzini, who followed Garibaldi in Sicily. In Italy they: are 
called Democrats. Relatively to their numbers they have given more 
martyrs to the nineteenth century Risorgimento and to the twentieth 
century Resistance than any other group. But being usually split into 
a number of quarrelling factions their achievements in the field of 
government have been negligible. Former members of the underground 
organisation Giustizia e Liberta had made, through the Action Party, 
the latest attempt to give cohesion to the Democrats. But fissures were 
showing all the time. The Socialist, Sandro Pertini, had spent ten years 
in jail. The one-sidedness of his convictions became broad-mindedness 
through a generous heart. He had all the fire of a missionary. He 
worked feverishly at re-establishing the Socialist Party which had 
- lagged behind the Christian Democrats and the Communists in spite of 
the strength of the Socialist tradition among industrial workers and the 
middle classes. 
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In.Milan I met the regional C.L.N. for Lombardy which was choosing 
the officials who would take over the administration when the Germans 
. left. The city C.L.N. gave me the good news that there were not less 
than 1,600 C.L.N. groups in Milan. Members of the C.L.N.s of the 
nine Lombard provinces brought news of the extent of the Resistance 
in their areas, of the ups and downs in German and Fascist morale. 
The Economic committee of the C.L.N.A.I., headed by Signor Merza- 
gora, a Liberal, general manager of one of the largest Italian firms, told 
me’ of their plans to save factories and power plants, to ensure the 
distribution of food during the interim period. The executives of the 
five parties told me their programmes and their hopes. Practically all 
Patriot groups in Northern Italy recognised the authority of the 
Military Command appointed by the C.L.N.A.I. It was a real army. 
Owing to the hardships’ of winter the total strength of the Patriot 
. formations was probably not over 100,000 when I reached Milan. 

During the previous summer it had reached a maximum of over 
150,000, half of them in the bands in the mountains, half in the clan- 
destine squads in the towns. The extent of their help to the Allies and 
the bitterness of their fight are indicated by their 20,000 dead. Germans 
and Fascists were scared of the Patriots whose numbers they often over- 
estimated. A Fascist report of April 1945 stated that 300,000 were 
about to march on Milan! General Cadorna, member of a famous 
‘military family, was the commander of the Patriots. The C.L.N.A.L. 
had appointed him while he was in liberated Rome. A man in his late ° 
fifties, he asked to be parachuted So as to reach the Patriots more 
rapidly. Of the two vice-commanders, Italo (Luigi Longo), an influen- 
tial communist who had achieved military fame in the Spanish Civil 
War, was the chief of the large Garibaldi formations which made up 
about two fifths of the total Patriot forces. The other vice-commander 
was Somma, who had replaced Parri (arrested by the Fascists) as chief 
of the active G.L. formations organised by the Action Party. Cadorna’s 
chief of staff was the chief of the Patriot groups connected with the 
Liberal Party. Bonfantini led the Matteotti formations of the Socialist 
Party. In Milan I also met Fiore, General Masini of the Italian. Army, 
chief of the Raggruppamento Cisalpino, connected with the Christian 
Democratic Party. The Raggruppamento included the Green Flames, 
an efficient Patriot formation of eastern Lombardy, and most of the 
bands which at one time controlled the important Valdossola. 
Patriots could hold down and harass German troops in the moun- 
tains. Through repeated attacks at night they could keep the enemy 
‘demoralised. All this was valuable but not enough. Looking for 
organised groups capable of exercising strong pressure over the Ger- 
mans, I asked the C.L.N.A.I. to be put in touch with the underground 
trade unions. In this field Communists and Christian Democrats had 
achieved:considerable results ; the Socialists had started later but were 
making good progress. Clandestine trade union groups existed in all 
the important factories, among the transport workers, in the public 
and private offices. Several industrialists supplied the trade unions 
with funds, arms and food, and were helping to organise squads for the 
protection of the factories. The organisation appeared strong enough 
to carry out a general strike. The Germans’ fears were expressed 
through brutal repression and also through attempts at reaching 
compromises with the Resistance. Both in Piedmont and in Lombardy 
German authorities put out feelers, promising not to destroy or take 
away industrial equipment and not to interfere in Patriot-controlled 
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areas if they were guaranteed freedom of movement. The C.L.N.A.I. 
sent out strict orders that no one should deal with Germans or Fascists 

` except on the basis of unconditional surrender. It was realised that the 
only way to compel the Germans to surrender was to get them to face a 
blank wall. 

After March 25th pressure on the Germans increased day by day 
everywhere in Lombardy. The city squads received orders to multiply 
attacks against uniformed, Germans and Fascists. Arms and ammuni- 
tion were dropped to the Patriots who were able to withstand fierce 
attacks by the Germans, bent on dislodging the G.L. formations of 
Upper Valtellina and the Green Flames of Val Camonica, valleys lead- 
ing into the so-called inner fortress. A trial general strike took place in 
Milan at the end of March. A few days later workers struck in the 
minor industrial centres north of Milan: On the morning of April 21st 
groups of people—mostly women workers—tried to make a demon- 
stration in the centre of Milan. They were dispersed by the Fascists. 
They tried again next day and the day after and-were successful. 

Little was known of events on the various fronts. On April 23rd the 
C.L.N.A.I. ordered a general strike. The timing happened to be 
correct. Under clandestine conditions orders take some time to travel 
and the strike became general only in the early afternoon of April 25th. 
That day Mussolini was in Milan, still refusing to believe that the end 
had come. His agents stated that he was willing to form a Cabinet with 
the Socialists and the Action Party who were not then represented in 
the Rome Government. He was at first truculent when, at a meeting 
at the Archbishop’s palace, General Cadorna and two representatives 
of the C.L.N.A.I. told him that they would accept only his uncondi- 
tional surrender. After having been told that German and Fascist 
leaders whom he trusted had been trying to deal with the C.L.N.A.I. for 
several weeks, he broke down and left saying that he would come back 
after a last talk with the Germans. He did not come back. That 
evening, looking from the windows of the Prefettura, he saw the court- 
yard empty. Shortly before, it had been crowded with Fascists who had 
sworn to die for him. Of the 3,000 men he expected to escort him to 
Valtellina where he would wait for the Allies to surrender, less than 
twenty-five remained. He also fled, to pay with his life for the crimes 
committed during twenty-two years of rule. That evening the 
C.L.N.A.I. ordered the Patriots in Milan to seize all strategic points and 
to fight Fascists and Germans whenever they offered resistance. 

In a few hours the transformation in Milan had been complete. 
Until 1 p.m. on April 25th life was as usual; shops were open, trams 
were running, streets were crowded, there were plenty of German and 
Fascist uniforms in evidence. Only in the periphery one could see 
groups of tense-looking workers in factory yards. By 4 p.m. not a 
German or Fascist -uniform could be seen in the streets; in their 
barracks German troops were ready for battle ; all shops were closed 
and all trams had disappeared; cars were rushing north: Como, 
Switzerland, Valtellina. The city was silent. For two hours I walked 
through the deserted streets, enjoying the novel spectacle. , At 4.30 
p.m. I saw the first group of Patriots, a patrol on bicycles. At 5.30 I 
saw the first truck with a red flag. At 6 I saw civilians attacking 
two German trucks. When I reached my lodgings I told my host: 
“ This is the end.” It was the end, not only of the war in Italy but also 
of Italian fascism. Al night long I heard German convoys leaving the 
city. In the early morning I met Giustino. He told me that at 4 a.m. 
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, . Lombardi of the Action Party, the newly appointed Prefetto (pro- 
vincial governor), had led squads of Patriots against the Prefettura. 
Socialist squads had occupied the town hall and everything was ready 
for Greppi, the new Socialist Mayor of,Milan. The Questore, a Liberal, 
was in charge of the police. A Court of Justice was being assembled 
under a well-known lawyer to prevent illegal executions from taking 
place. The C.L.N.A.I., which had elected as President’ Morandi, a 
Socialist, and the commanders of the Patriots were in permanent 
session at the Prefettura. Commissioners had been appointed to take 
over the ministries of the former fascist government. There was still 
resistance on the part of several fascist groups: twice I got involved in 
fighting while trying to reach the Prefettura. Sniping went on all that 
day and the next. On Friday morning I saw the correspondents of 
the Times and—I believe—of the News Chronicle; they wore the first _ 
Allied uniforms to be seen in Milan. British and American flags were 
flying at the building where I had established my headquarters. On 
Saturday morning life was normal again: trams running, shops open, 
peaceful citizens walking on the pavements. But instead of grey 
German uniforms and fascist black shirts you could see the red scarves 
of the Socialist, Communist and Action Party Patriots, the blue 
scarves of the Christian-Democrat and Liberal’ Patriots. The first 
Allied troops—an American tank patrol—reached the city a little 
before noon on Sunday. RE? 

‘ Looking back, the record of the C.L.N.A.I. is impressive. The 
Germans were prevented from settling down and the Fascists from 
consolidating their Social Republic. Economic collaboration, a-funda- 
mental requirement for the German army, was reduced to a minimum. 
Through the Patriots considerable German and Fascist forces were 
immobilised which could have been used otherwise against the Allies. 
40,000 Patriots and Resistance members killed meant possibly as many 
British and American soldiers saved. The C.L.N.A.I. helped to save 
most of the industrial equipment of Northern Italy and assured a fairly 
peaceful transition from Fascist-German rule to A.M.G. administration. 
Northern Italians were able to recover part at least of the energy and 
the self-confidence they had lost under Fascism. The political maturity 
shown by the leaders proved that they would be a useful addition to 
‘those who are trying to promote free institutions in Italy. f 

Massımo SALVADORI-PALEOTTI.. 


CAROLINE HERSCHEL, ; 
ASTRONOMER. 


S women now make valuable contributions to scientific discovery, 
Avis was lately proved by Professor Leize Meitner who with 
. others discovered the energy released on the splitting of the 
uranium atom, so honour is still due to another woman who made her 
contribution over 150 years ago, Caroline Herschel. Born in 1750 at 
Hanover, she was the second daughter of Isaac Herschel, bandmaster 
of the Hanoverian Guard. From her earliest years her father gave his 
daughter violin lessons and fostered her love of learning. But when the 
band was ordered to England he, with his two elder sons, Jacob and 
William, went with it. Although in time they returned to Hanover, the 
rigours of the campaign of the Seven Years? War, in which the Guards , 
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took part, were too severe for the young bandsman William, and he was 
surreptitiously sent back to England to continue his musical career. 
To little Caroline this was an intense grief, for after her father it was 
William who shared her interests and understood her. She tried to hide 
her disappointments in her never-ending household duties when not at 
school. She had no leisure, for if not working in the house she knitted. 
Always it seemed to be ruffles for the domestic tyrant Jacob and cotton 
stockings for the family. When the objectionable Jacob honoured them 
.with his presence at table she says: “ poor I got many a whipping for 
being awkward at supplying the place of footman or waiter.” 

A visit from William in 1764 came as a ray of light in her sombre 
existence, but even that was spoiled. ‘‘ Of the joys and pleasures which 
all felt at this long-wished-for meeting with my—let me say my dearest 
brother, only a small portion could fall to my share; for with my 
constant attendance at church and school, besides the time I was 
employed in doing the drudgery in the-scullery, it was seldom I could 
make one in the group when the family was assembled.” So the looked 
for visit came and went. The day of his departure happened to. be the 
very day of her confirmation, for which she had been preparing during 
his stay. Although written years after in her Recollections, the anguish 
she felt at the time was still remembered. ‘‘ The church was crowded 
and the door open: the Hamburger Postwagen passed at eleven, 
bearing away my dear brother.. It was within a dozen yards from the 
open door; the postilion giving a smettering blast on the.horn. Its 
effect on my shattered nerves I will not attempt to describe, nor what 
I felt for days and weeks after.” 

From the state of lethargy in which she says she fell after his de- 
parture, she was aroused by a worse blow. Her father became ill, and 
although struggling on to give lessons and to copy music, he was for 
some years but a poor invalid, and unable to give to his daughter 
Caroline the education and the opportunities he knew she deserved. 
When he died, all hopes of rising from her menial duties seemed to die 
too. Her mother reluctantly permitted her, with Jacob’s consent, to 
have a course as sempstress. No wonder she wrote, “ I could not help 
feeling troubled sometimes about my future destiny, yet I could not 
bear the idea of being turned into an Abigail or housemaid.” 

A letter came from William, who had already made a reputation as 
a musician in England, proposing she should join him at Bath, and sing 
in his oratorios and concerts. He advised Jacob of all persons, now 
one of the Court musicians, to give her the preliminary lessons. Of 
course Jacob ridiculed the idea, for she was in his eyes the family 
sempstress and Hausfrau. But Caroline, undaunted, resolved she would 
some day join William. When the family was out she began to imitate 
“with a gag between my teeth the solo parts of concertos, shake and 
all, such as I had heard them play on the violin, in consequence I had 
gained a tolerable execution before I had learnt to sing.” She then 
prepared to leave home by knitting sufficient stockings to last the 
household for two years. She was determined to go, just as William 
was determined she should join him, and in 1772 he came to fetch her. 
The sudden change from her menial and narrow home life to the gaiety 
of eighteenth-century Bath was at first overwhelming. She knew no 
English, and for the first months suffered miserable Heimweh. She 
found that her brother, who spared time to give her daily singing, 
arithmetic,-and English lessons, was not only the composer of chants 
and hymns, but the organist of the Octagon Chapel. Not content with 
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this he accepted the post of Director of Public Concerts on the retire- 
ment of Mr. Linley, the beautiful Elizabeth’s father. Caroline undertook 
the singing in oratorios and the playing of the harpsichord with the 
same thoroughness as she had kept house and knitted in her old home. 
She soon became leading treble singer. But in time she realised that 
her brother’s musical career and success was only a means towards an 
end. That end was astronomy, and soon his astronomical experiments 
began to interfere with her own musical studies. In the midst. of 
practising he would call her away to make the tube of pasteboard for 
_ his new telescope, for which he had saved long and diligently. Even 
then he had not been able to afford a good reflector, and this he made 
himself. His time was spent between his orchestra and his telescope. 
Despite all these distractions, Caroline gradually gained more success, 
and was ultimately offered an engagement at the Birmingham Festival, 
which she declined. “ The „poor prima donna housekeeper,” as she 
called herself, “ hobbled on ” with one dishonest servant after another, 
attending and preparing oratorios, at the same time helping to polish 
mirrors for the famous thirty-foot’ telescope ; copying out catalogues 
and gauges, and keeping coffee hot. It was a severe training for her 
future work as an astronomer. 

No doubt the absorbing interest in astronomy and natural philosophy 
was latent in brother and sister, and was inherited from their father. 
Caroline recalls how, when a small child, he took her outside the house 
one clear night and told her much about the stars. William’s change 
from music to astronomy was not so sudden as it appears. When a boy 
in his old home, Caroline recounts that he and his brothers would be 
deep in the discussion of music, then he would suddenly discuss some 
astronomical or natural phenomena that held his interest even more 
intensely than music. After eight years combining music with astro- 
nomical discoveries and successes, the name of William Herschel as an 
astronomer reached the ears of the king. He was sent for to London, 
where. he arrived with his famous telescope. George III, with the 
Queen and other members of the Royal Family with their suites, gazed 
through it—including, no doubt, Fanny Burney, then Lady-in-Waiting . 
to the Queen. No telescope at the Royal Observatory at Greenwich 
could compare With this, and as a result the young organist and 
musician was offered and accepted the post of Royal Astronomer for 
the meagre salary of {200 a year. 

Bath with all William’s musical success lay behind him, for he and 
Caroline moved to a gaunt and rather dilapidated residence at Datchet, ` 
near Windsor. She was faced with a big house and an overgrown 
garden, which delighted the enthusiastic astronomer. There were 
stables where his mirrors could be ground, a library in the shape 
of the laundry, and a lawn where a small twenty-foot telescope could 
be erected. Caroline, who must have had strong leanings to continue 
her success at Bath and less enthusiasm for astronomy, nevertheless 
did not hesitate in her choice. So also'ended her musical career. , 

To sweep the heavens for comets Caroline was given a small telescope, 
which she commenced to use on the night of August 22nd, 1782, exactly 
ten years after her arrival in England as a singer. At first she confesses 
little enthusiasm. “It was not till the last two months of the same 
year that I felt the least encouragement to spend the starlight nights 
on a grass plot covered with dew or hoar frost.” However, her sweepings 
for comets and her attempts’ to re-measure double stars with micro- 
meters were carried out valiantly, although, as she complains in the 
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July of the next year (when she began to use the “ Newtonian small- 
sweeper ”), “it could hardly be expected that I should meet with any 
comets in the part of the heavens where I swept, for I generally chose 
my position beside my brother’s instrument that I might be able to 
run to the clock to write down memoranda.” 

Brother and sister worked in the face of all obstacles. William 
Herschel, always impatient to learn more, would begin his series of 
sweeps when the instrument was in an unfinished condition. One winter 
night, when he was elevated fifteen feet above the ground on a tem- 
porary cross-beam, Caroline heard a crack, and the whole apparatus 
(and with it, we suppose, the astronomer) collapsed. Their only fear 
was for the mirror, which was mercifully found to be unbroken. 
Another accident happened to the enthusiasts. It was the last night of 
the year. At about ten o’clock, as the stars began to appear, the brother 
and sister took up their usual posts. Caroline was advised to make some 
alteration in the telescope. In order to do it she had to run in the dark 
through snow, a foot deep. She fell over a bit of the home-made 
machinery—an iron hook “ such as butchers use for hanging their joints 
upon,” as she described it. It entered her leg above the knee. All she 
could cry out to her brother when he called her to hurry was “I am 
hooked,” and then wait for him and the workmen to come to her. They 
extricated her but not “ without leaving nearly two ounces of my flesh 
behind.” Even then her fears were not for herself. She was comforted 
because the remainder of the night was cloudy, and William not the 
loser by her accident. Every moment of the night, if the sky were clear, 
was given to sweeping the heavens. If it had not beén for moonlight or 
cloudy nights she does not know when they would have had rest, for, 
with the daylight, came the forty workmen who were preparing the 
ground or working in the workshops for the manufacture and erection 
of the great “ forty footer.” A personal description of Caroline, this 
indefatigable worker, is given by Fanny Burney as “ very little, very 
gentle, very modest, and very ingenuous.” But did the novelist plumb 
the depth of that indomitable spirit which lay below the modest 
exterior ? <- pi i 1 : 

One August night , four years after her first- sweepings, Caroline, who 
had been left alone at Slough to continue the work whilst William 
delivered.a telescope to the University of Géttingen, was puzzled by 
discovering what she suspected to be a new comet. In her brother’s 
absence she wroté at once to -his astronomical friends, telling of her 
` find. , One of them replied immediately, congratulating her. “ I wish 
you joy, most sincerely, on the discovery. . . . You have immortalised 
your name”; adding that through her directions he had found it 
immediately. This comet brought Dr. Blagden, Sir J. Banks and Lord 
Palmerston hurrying to Slough. Later a salary of fifty pounds a year 
was settled on her by the King as Assistant Astronomer to her brother, 
whilst £2,000 was granted for the completion of the forty-foot telescope. 
The fifty pounds.salary lifted a great burden off her shoulders. She 
was not only the assistant ‘astronomer ; she was the housekeeper of a 
large, unpractical house and often her own servant. When, in 1788, | 
her brother married, she left the’ big house and moved into lodgings in 
the neighbourhood, to be near at hand to assist him. The success of her 
own researches redoubled. By 1797 she had discovered eight comets, 
five of which were hers indisputably. Although this obtained her 
a European reputation, the position of woman astronomer caused some 
criticism ; and even Fanny Burney refers to “ her eccentric vocation.” , 
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Once. again success was cut short. Her beloved brother began to fail 
in health. She watched his gradual decline with anguish, and when he 
died in '1822 she thought her life too was finished. And here she made 
her one great mistake. Instead of remaining in England, surrounded by 
his astronomical friends and near her nephew, the future Sir John 
Herschel, whose career she followed with deep interest, she cut herself 
off all that counted most in her life and returned to Hanover. Had she 
forgotten the narrow life that the Hanoverian town once offered her ? 
She found little had changed and felt suppressed. ‘‘ From the moment 
I set foot on German ground I felt I was alone.” Who wanted to hear 
about the stars? Who was interested? But although she knew she 
had made a false step she would not withdraw. Little had she guessed 
that she was to live this exiléd life for another twenty-five years. Her 
solace was the making of a memorandum of her brother’s work. The care, 
diligence, and skill with which she carried out this task brought her the 
gold medal presented by the Royal Astronomical Society and the 
honour—remarkable in those days for a woman—of becoming a Fellow 
of the Society. But all honours which now fell to her were nothing to 
the joy she felt at the knowledge that her nephew’s career was a 
continuation of his father’s observations. “ I cannot help lamenting 
that he could not take to his grave the satisfaction I feel at seeing his 
son doing him such ample justice by endeavouring to perfect what he 
could only begin.” 

With characteristic honesty and loyalty she refused to accept praise 
for herself. ‘‘ I am nothing, I have done nothing ; all I am, all I know, 
I owe to my brother. . . . I was a mere tool which he had the trouble of 
sharpening.” Her fear was that in accepting honours she might be 
taking away from William Herschel’s reputation. But men of science 
came to do homage to a fellow scientist. These visits, and the usé to 
which her nephew put her catalogue and arrangement into zones of all 
William Herschel’s nebule and clusters, were her deepest rewards. 
“A little praise,” she wrote, “is very comfortable, and I: feel con- 
fident of having deserved it for my patience and perseverance, but 
none for great abilities or knowledge.” On her ninety-sixth birthday 
the King of Prussia sent her the Gold Medal of Science, and on the 
following anniversary she entertained the Crown Prince and Princess. 
‘So to the end of her long life of ninety-seven years Caroline retained her 
interest and vigour. Thorough and painstaking in all she undertook, 
she even composed her own epitaph. It records that the eyes now closed 
in death had in life been directed to the starry heavens, which her 
discovery of comets and her collaboration in her brother’s immortal 
work will prove to all posterity. 

THEODORA ROSCOE. 


r 


SNAPSHOTS IN ARGENTINA. 


NE of the most difficult tasks any writer may sit down to dois 
O)! write about the Argentines. If onè tries to exalt or popularise 
a'statesman, one finds that before the chapter is finished he has 
resigned, his resignation has been accepted, he-has disappeared with 
“ Las gracias por servicios prestados,” “‘ Thanks for services rendered.” 
This is no joke. It is naked truth. Just imagine, in less than eighteen 
months of the revolution of June 4th, 1943, three generals had worn 
' the presidential colours, and all the members of:the Cabinet had been 
changed. | ; 
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In some cases, during that same period, Ministries had been occupied 
by three different men. The writer scratches his head ; all other writers 
whose books he has read have always writter about “ great men,” 
kings, dictators, ministers and even about other writers. But, no, he 

-cannot write about kings in Argentina because there never have been 
any. The Argentines do not believe in such extravagance. Dictators 
have no place in the Argentine mind. Only the writers remain. Hats 
off to the noble band of Argentine writers, great‘men indeed. Not one 
of them has been guilty of accumulating immense fortunes by his or 
her pen. Not a few have committed the unpardonable sin of dying in 
poverty. The best person to write about in Argentina is known to the 
people as Juan Pueblo, that means the people themselves, the nobodies. 

The Argentines are worthy of being treated as a race distinct from 
any other, not only on the American continent, but in the whole world. 
There is no race in the world like the Argentine. In fact, it would be a 
stiff problem to find the dividing line between the native and the 
foreigner. The native is no longer a “ Gaucho,” nor a half-naked Indian. 
The Argentine native is, to-day, one of the most ambitious men in the 
world. He has a passion for study.and general culture. Through his 
veins may run a mixture of nearly all the bloods of the human race. I 
have met every nationality imaginable, except the Greenlander. What 
ig there unique about the Argentines? In the first place the race is 
still in the chrysalis stage. It is quite common to find families whose 
parents are of different nationalities, and even some of the children may 
have been born in Europe. There are cases where the mother is Italian 
or Spaniard but has lived in Argentina practically all her life and knows 
nothing of her native country. She may even speak Spanish ‘with a 
foreign accent. The father may be a Syrian or any other kind of 
foreigner. Some of the children may have been born in Brazil or 
Uruguay or even Paraguay. When a child enters school for the first 
time he is asked whether he is Argentine or a foreigner, not that any 
difference is made, it is just for census. Everybody in the land is advised 
to go to the local police headquarters and get a Cédula de Identidad, 
identification document. This is the official document one needs to do 
business in the post office, banks, or official offices of any description. 
It also serves as a passport to enter Paraguay, Uruguay and Chile. 

This modern Argentine race, formed chiefly from hard-working, 
ambitious immigrants, is justly proud of its land, its flag and national 
anthem. The land itself is one of the most fertile in the world, it yields 
its fruits with thé minimum of care. In many parts of the country 
fertilisers are unknown. And so there is an abundance of every kind of 
food possible. One might say there is a super-abundance. This in turn 
gives cause to over-eating with the consequent liver complaints, gastric 
disorders, heart diseases, and other similar ailments. These sickness 
are very prevalent, whereas pneumonia is rare. j 

The Argentines are on a whole amiable, happy, and therefore easy to 
geton with. They are faithful friends. This may seem to form a paradox 
when one considers Argentina’s attitude of self-isolation during the 
World War II. Yet it is just there where we find these people’s best 
traits. In the first place the people themselves had no say in their 
Government’s attitude. The people were betrayed. They really voted 
for Blue and yet White won the elections. If the people had not been 
deceived by dirty politicians Argentina would have been Ioo per cent. 
with the Allies just as Brazil is. i 

‘The people continued to live peacefully under the military régime. 
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Their good sense of humour was little affected. This is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that their spirit of resignation is superb. For fifteen years 
they had received election results with a shrug of the shoulders, a 
common way of showing indifference in Argentina. Then, we must 
remember that no matter how bad an administration may be, there is 
always an abundance of food and clothing, especially the former. Our 
Argentine friends are accustomed to living on the “ fat of the land.” 
No doubt this excellent economical situation which the people enjoy, 
especially the inhabitants of the Mesopotamian region and Buenos - 
Aires, is responsible for their constant lively disposition. 

The Argentines are far from being indolent. They are the hardest 
working people in South America. The constant progress of the 
country bears testimony to this fact. There are thousands of immigrants 
who by sheer hard work have made fortunes ; in many cases they have ' 
accumulated large sums of money without even learning to speak the 
language well. Their sons have, in almost every case, studied for 
University degrees, principally as doctors, civil engineers, or lawyers. 
These youths are as industrious as their Italian, Syrian, Spanish, 
German or Russian parents have been. The girls usually graduate as 
school teachers, although theré are a few cases of young ladies who study 
medicine, and the law. It is quite common to find cobblers, hair- 
dressers, tailors and even hotel waiters burning the candle at both nds 
in order that their children may have a University degree. 

The Argentines may be considered as one of the best-dressed peoples 
in the world. There is little to distinguish between the dress of the 
mistress and the maid. The office-boy dresses almost as well as his 
chief. A man’s prestige in Argentina depends largely on his dress. I 
know men who, whenever they had to do business in any Government ; 
Office, would pay very special attention to their make-up. The tie 
would match the colour of the suit and socks and their hair would 
receive an extra dose of brilliantine. I have tried the trick and found 
that the handsome young man in attendance has invariably fallen 
' victim to my wiles. I have had the privilege of receiving deferential 

attention while some other son of Adam has had to remain in the 
background. 

The answer to all economical questions in Argentina is the Credit 
System. You can buy anything from a pin to a Packard on monthly 
instalments, the only difference being that the pin must be bought on a 
ten monthly instalments plan, while for the Packard you have the 
privilege of paying in thirty-six consecutive months. As a result of 
these extraordinary facilities everybody is well dressed. Shame on 
them if they are not. Ladies may be seen wearing skin coats which may 
cost more than their husbands earn in several months. I have known 
office-boys whose salary for the month is not sufficient to buy them the 
suit they wear to work. His total outfit costs more than he can possibly 
earn im six or seven months. I have also known a case where a youth 
was engaged to be married on the credit system. My wife acted as 
guarantee so that the “love doves ” might buy the ring and later 
realise the dreams of their lives. Fortunately the young bridegroom, 
himself, paid the bill. The first and last experience I had, I vowed 
never to have another, was a few years ago when I put my signature 
to a document which allowed a “ friend ” to fill his scanty wardrobe. ` 
The letters which later arrived from the draper’s solicitor advised me 
that.my “ friend’s ” account was long overdue, and that I had to pay 
up. My vacations were ruined. 
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Some business firms and especially the railway companies have 
forbidden their employees to dress on the credit system, or give their 
signatures in guarantee. Notwithstanding these measures the credit 
system spreads “ like a' green bay tree.” The latest addition is a large 
druggist store in Buenos Aires. These people offer their drugs and 
medicines on monthly instalments. Nowadays, nobody need be without 
‘pills or cough medicine in Argentina. The physicians and the dentists 
are also paid on monthly instalments, so ‘that one’s health may be 
recuperated on the credit system. And, of course, most people are 
buried on the same system of ten monthly instalments. In this case 
there is little time for the rejection of one’s signature as a bond, the 
deceased must be buried within twenty-four hours, and some undertaker 
must do the work. : ; 

Thus far we have considered the people of the towns and villages 
because they constitute more than 70 per cent. of the population. But 
there is a poorer class to be considered, or rather it would be more exact 
to say, appears to be poorer. This class is the small farmer. He usually 
leases his land from some rich landowner who lives in the cities. The 
lease is paid by a percentage of the harvest ; there are cases, where the 
landlord leases his.land for yearly rents. These small farmers are usually 
foreigners—lItalians, Spaniards or White Russians. They have large 
families. The whole family work on the farm, except during the half-day 
when the children are,in school. Their pastime is a Saturday and 
Sunday trip to the nearest.village inn. The journey was in former days 
covered in old Ford cars, to-day the petrol is kept for the tractors and 
the farmer goes to take his glass of wine with his friends in a governess- 
cart, These people continue their customs of the home-land. They form 
the illiterate class in the country, but.not so their children, who travel 
long distancés on horseback in order to finish their elementary educa- 
tion.- When they are ready for secondary education, the old people 
send them to some nearby town. This often means sacrifice, but the 
farmer does it willingly. Many of these chacareros, small farmers’ 
children, have graduated from Argentine universities. The farmer 
continues in his humble way. When he visits the city of Buenos Aires, 
Rosario or Cordoba, he is easily recognised—his slow pace, his uncouth 
features and most of all by.his ill-fitting ready-made suit, which 
contrasts with the elegantly dressed people of the city. But the farmer 
has money to spend and not a few tradesmen are smacking their lips 
as they see him enter their businesses. 

The farm labourer, or “.peon,”’ is generally a native of little or no . 
foreign blood.’ He belongs to the poorest class. I have seen hundreds of 
these men travelling the country. They do not walk like the English 
tramp who goes from one end of the Great North Road to the other. 
The Argentine “peon ” rides from one end of the country to the other 
on the top of wagons loaded with cereals, fruit or even cattle. He is 
allowed to do.so. If he were not it would be difficult for him to get from 
one province to another, and the work of getting in the harvest would 
‘be greatly affected. This man’s outfit usually consists of a pair of baggy 
trousers which are buttoned at the ankle ; a plaided shirt similar to that 
used by a Texas cowboy, and-a pair of hemp-soled slippers. His head 
is crowned by a black felt hat. His change of underwear is tied in a 
bundle and slung over his shoulder. His wages are very meagre, but 
thanks to Perón his situation has been greatly improved. This labourer 
lives his whole life in the open air. He is healthy. - He enjoys life. His 
care-free expression and jovial spirit add grace to his environments. 
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Where in this world could one find such a happy people, and always 
ready to crack a joke? Politics interest him little. A clear star-lit sky 
is the roof of his bedroom for the most part of the year. No box-like 
room for this man. He lives on the finest meat and fruit-in the world. 
Commercial values affect him very slightly. The only things he has to 
pay for are the clothes he wears. ; 

The farm labourers that live permanently on the farms and attend 
to the cattle are usually married men. Their lot has been very neg- 
lected, until Perón promised and gave them the “ Estatuto del Peon.” 
These men are also natives of the country. In most cases their progress 
has been remarkably slow. They are the most illiterate class of people 
in Argentina. And it is amongst these people that we meet with | 
drunkenness (which is rare in Argentina) and fencing with knives, like 
the Gaucho of old. ` ' 

If one wishes to find Indians in Argentina it is necessary to travel at 
least six hundred miles north from Buenos Aires. There are no hostile 
tribes that shoot poisoned arrows: In some tówns, like Resistencia and 
Formosa, which are the capitals of El Gran Chaco, and the territory of 
Formosa, one finds Indians working in tannin factories and in the 
Standard Qil Company depots. Further inland, one meets with full- 
blooded Tobas, Matacos or Pilagas driving lorries loaded with cotton 
or maize. They may also be seen cultivating the plants, or working in 
carpentry and other useful occupations. Much of this progressʻis due - 
to the undaunted labour of the Church of England missionaries and 
also to Roman Catholic priests. During the past few years the Govern- 
ment: have taken great steps towards civilising these aborigines, and 
has afforded them great extension of land, always under the vigilance 
of inspectors. Unfortunately, the Indians” religious liberty has been 
somewhat curtailed by these official measures. 2 

There is one custom which is adopted by rich and poor, native and 
foreigner, and it has even invaded the Indian’s hut, that is drinking 
“ mate?” The habit consists of sucking at a silver tube which has the 
other end hidden in a gourd which is half-filled with yerba, native tea. 
Mate may be taken sweet or bitter. When one pays a visit the first 
thing to be offered is a seat, the second mate; that is in the interior of 
the country. The people in the. towns are not so ready to offer their 
bombilla, the silver tube, to strangers ; it is certainly not hygienic. It is 
as refreshing to the Argentine as a cup of tea to an Englishman. It is 
so commonly used that in the provinces the Governments have had to 
prohibit the taking of it in the different police stations. The custom was 
_ for the constable to serve the comisario, police superintendent. ‘The 
custom involves a great -waste of precious time. On Sundays and 
Thursdays the Italian element, and many who are not Italians, lunch 
on spaghetti, broiled meat and potatoes. It has almost become a 
national custom. Breakfast in Argentina is a disappointing experience 
for an Englishman who arrives for the first time. It is a light meal 
consisting of coffee and milk, bread and butter, and perhaps jam. The 
other meals are abundant. Fruit can be bought at rock-bottom prices, 
especially in the north. A notable custom now prevalent is for the men 
to retain their seats in crowded vehicles and let the women remain 
standing. The only occasion when men ‘surrender their seats is when 
they get off or when there is a lady carrying a baby. There are, of 
course, some exceptions. The men explain that their attitude is one of 
revenge, because when they used to give way to the ladies these never 
returned thanks, which is an abominable crime anywhere. 
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“ First come, first served,” bears little weight in Argentina. You must 
be constantly on the watch when you go to do’business, or, if not, you 
are likely to enter first and come out last. I have had many bitter ex- 
periences. ‘And so I learned to“ hacerme respetar,” make myself be 
respected. Nobody ever drew a gun on me; in fact, practically no one ` 
encumbers his person with such dangerous elements. These are out of 
fashion to-day in Argentina. If your tone of voice is firm enough, and 
your dress smart enough, and your look sufficiently penetrating; you 
get attended to immediately, to the chagrin of the other customer who 
arrived after you but considers himself before you. The only damage 
you may suffer is an embittered spirit which is the result of the nasty 
iooks or the elbowing of the disappointed rival. But you finally recover 
your poise and you smile in triumph. 

One of the things that surprises a visitor is'to see how friends meet 
in the street and embrace each other à la française. Then they may 
begin their conversation with an embarrassing lot of movement. Their 
arms are like windmills, while occasionally they cut the air perpendicu- 
larly with their forefinger and thumb tight together as though they 
were cutting cheese or splitting. wood. Of course it is considered bad 
manners, but like every other law it is made to be broken. The two 
friends finally take their leave with a great patting on the back, and a 
promise that they will call each other on the telephone at a later date. 
If a nice girl passes a group of youths all eyes are focussed, and each 
_ youth gives his “ piropo,” compliment. The young lady sometimes 
receives the compliments with a sweet smile of reddened lips, showing 
milky white teeth. She may feel elated and continue her way delivering 
smiles right and left. But nothing more. On the other hand, she may 
consider her admirers to be but foolish schoolboys, and with a turn of 
her head she slights them, and they are left-to turn their attention to 
the next girl who passes their way. , 

Let us pay a visit to the shoemaker who lives half a block away. We 
find him sitting on a low stool before a low, square bench which has a 
raised ledge all around. This worthy gentleman looks up at us from the 
shoe he is hugging to his chest as he cuts round the edges of the soles. 
He is inclined to be verbose and before long we learn he immigrated 
from Sicily some twenty or more years ago. His accent betrays him. 
Although he has a little schooling he is proud of the fact that his 
children are in the university. A visit to the meat factories will show 
us that many of the workers are Poles or Russians. They are amongst 
the best paid workmen in the country. The dark, fat man standing at . 
the drapery store is almost sure to be a descendant of the Phcenicians. 
He is following the trade of his fathers, and he is making a steady little 
fortune. He may be a Roman Catholic, Jew or Mohammedan. He isa 
good citizen and very, very rarely does his name appear in the police 
news. If he is a Jew he is thanking God and all the prophets that he 
is in Argentina. He usually remembers the British with respect. It 
may be that he has learned French away back in his native land, and 
he may speak some English. r 

If we live in the country we may be able to buy our milk straight 
from the cow. This meek quadruped is enticed through the street by 
the presence of its calf, and the calf is drawn by the company of its 
mother. The little one is muzzled, that is to prevent it from drinking 
all the milk. This precious fluid is for the customers. And so the cow 
is milked before our very eyes. No milkman has had the opportunity of 
adding water. The owner of the cow is usually a Spaniard who speaks 
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with a decided Spanish accent. Is it to be wondered at that the Spanish - 
spoken in Argentina is different to that of Spain, and that in Argentina 
the language is known as “ Idioma Nacional, national language? The 
difference lies in the accent and some words, nevertheless it is pro- 
nounced somewhat differently. . 

JACK HUTCHINSON. 


BRITAIN’S FORESTS. 


HE Government’s proposal to allot £20 million to forestry 
| during the next five years may be a turning-point in the develop- 
ment of British home forestry and the beginning of a major 
change in the status of our woodlands. During the last five years before 
the war the expenditure was £3,400,000, and even that represented a 
higher rate than had prevailed before. Indeed, apart from the New 
. Forest, the Forest of Dean, and a few smaller Crown woodlands, there ` 
was no State forestry at all in this country until 1919, when, the ’ 
Forestry Commission was formed. And the private woodlands, some 
of whose owners have been boasting that during the late war they 
supplied,95 per cent. of.the country’s home-produced timber, were so 
neglected and-ill-managed that they yielded no more than one-fifth of 
what they should have done. Of course there were honourable excep- 
tions, but it is probable that those of any size, at least in England and | 
Wales, could be numbered on the fingers of a man’s two hands. The 
position might be summed up in a statement that, though Scotland 
was in better case because of eighteenth and nineteenth century 
plantings, England and Wales had no tradition of forestry and no > 
forest sense. A notable improvement occurred between 1919 and 1939, 
and now much more rapid developments may be expected. This, then, 
is the first and perhaps the greatest change: the passing of the old idea 
that our home forests do not matter and should not have a penny 
spent on them, and the birth or foundation of a tradition of skilled 
forestry not merely for export but for home use. 

The increase of the forest area is to be relatively modest, from about 
5-5 per cent. of the country’s surface to barely g per cent.—i.e. to 
5 million acres. Even this development, which may raise Britain from 
the position of last to last-but-two in the list of European countries 
arranged in order of relative forest areas, is to be achieved over a period 
of fifty years. But the increase in timber yield resulting from better 
forestry will be of a different order. Before the war our woods and 
forests supplied about 5 per cent. of her timber requirements. With 
5 million acres of established forest under good management we should 
be able to produce about 35 per cent. of what we use. ` 

The dominant influence from 1919 to 1939 was the need to produce, 
as quickly and cheaply as possible, the maximum quantity of mining 
timber, especially pitprops. This factor will probably remain, at least 
for the next decade or two, the greatest single influence, but there is 
likely to be an easing of what may ‘be termed the priority pressure. 
Indeed, nearly ten years ago there were indications that other aspects 
of forestry were being more considered, and now there are such com- 
peting needs as timber for the relatively new plywood industry and 
for the cellulose industries, which include paper production. For the 
latter purpose small or moderate-sized spruce is the most’ valuable 
material, and spruce has been and is being planted on a generous scale. 
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The development of plywood, however, may bring a change in some 
planting programmes, for three timbers which are particularly useful 
for making plywood are beech, sycamore and birch. Beech has always 
been considered valuable with many different uses, and the tree itself, 
by reason of its heavy leaf-fall, enriches the forest soil and so improves 
conditions for any other species with which it may be grown in mixture. 
We have, unhappily, lost most of our best beech, including many fine 
seed trees, during the war (special war uses include rifle stocks, tent- 
pegs, army furniture-and clog soles), but young plants are now being 
raised by the million from English, Irish and Continental seed. Syca- 
more’s chief value in the past has been for rollers in cloth-mills, for 
mangles and for domestic furniture. Birch has hitherto been regarded 
in this country chiefly as a woodland weed. It is worth observing thet 
these three broad-leaved trees are all prolific natural regenerators if 
given anything like a fair chance, that is if the rabbit population is nct 
too large ; but beech and sycamore are susceptible between the ages 
of ten and thirty-five years to grievous damage by grey squirrels. These 
animals, recognised as a curse on farm, garden and orchard lands for 
nearly two decades, are now becoming an increasingly serious forest 
pest. 

The planting programmes of the next twenty years are likely to 
include a larger proportion of oak, a change that will be generally 
popular. Unknown to many people, the Forestry Commission has 
planted a considerable quantity of oak on selected sites since 1919, but 
most of its ground was relatively poor and unsuitable for oak. (The 
Commissioners for Land Revenue wrote in 1788 : “ The oak, to become 
great timber, requirés the strongest and deepest soil, which being alse 
the most profitable for agriculture, is the least likely to be employed by 
individuals in raising timber.”) The large areas of old woodlands which 
have been clear-felled during the war include some on good soils, and a 
considerable proportion of these will be replanted with oak and other 
hardwoods. It must not be thought, however, that oak is likely to 
regain the dominant position it held till 1862, when it was displaced 
by steel from its position as the most vital of all materials for warships. 
The oak likely to be needed in the future will be different both in 
qualities and quantities from what was needed in the past. 

It is too early to say whether atomic energy, adapted to industrial 
purposes, will affect the constitution of our forests (for example, by 
reducing the demand for pitprops). But a speculation of that kind 
illustrates the difficulties and complications of forestry’s time-scale. It 
takes about twenty years to grow a tree from which one small pitprop 
may be cut (the rest of the tree will perhaps yield two fencing stakes 
and a little firewood), and from thirty to forty years to grow trees of a 
really economical size for pitprop production, that is so that each tree 
yields several props. But it is conceivable that atomic energy (even 
without an atomic war) may change the whole face of industry, or at 
least the complex of power production, in less than the twenty years 
which are needed to grow a small pitprop. 

A noteworthy change, especially interesting and pleasing to non- 
foresters, has been developing in the planning of forests. In the first 
decade or so of the Forestry Commission’s existence, when the need to 
produce the maximum quantities of mining timber at maximum speed 
and minimum cost was preddminant, some forests were planned with 
little or no thought of their appearance. For example, the preliminary 
survey of a hill or mountain forest would take no account of the broken 
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skyline when the boundary fence was being ‘decided, and the interior 
division of the forest—-by roads, rides and firebreaks—was sometimes 
determined on a drawing-board in a distant office, without reference to 
the irregularity of the-slopes ; that is without any attempt to achieve 
esthetic harmony with the terrain and even without much relevance 
to the problems of timber extraction. Partly as a result of these in- 
sensitive layouts, vocal sections of the public became hostile to affores- 
‘tation schemes in general, and criticisms developed from what would 
have been reasonable objections to denunciations so extreme as to be 
ridiculous. For instance, a good Corsican pine plantation was held up 
to odium for seeming from within to consist of “ serried ranks of evenly 
spaced cylinders ”—which is much how it should look—and young 
spruce plantations were “‘ stark rows of Christmas trees.” For various 
good reasons most trees have still to be planted in rows (which grow 
less and less obvious from an age of ten to fifteen years and are not 
normally noticeable after an age of thirty or forty), but there is now a 
greater inclination to consider the scenic aspect of forestry. 
A good outline of modern practice was given by’ Mr. Arthur Geddes 
. in the Scottish Forestry Journal for August 1944: though the descrip- 
tion refers particularly to one forest, this method has been adopted 
generally. 


Afforestation at the government forest of Inverliever, Loch Awe-side; 
Argyll, shows how in the last twenty years planting based upon close 
botanical survey of the flora has led to “ landscape gardening ” which, 
could hardly have-been equalled by deliberate design. Yet, so far as I 
know, the esthetic result has been unnoticed. 

Briefly, it (the`method) consisted in noting the ‘main “ plant com- 
munities and associations ” (such as natural oak groves, rushes with 
certain grasses, mixed heaths and grasses, or heath alone), and planting 
on the patch mainly covered with one such “ community ” the kind of 
tree which, as experience showed, grew best where that “ association ” 
had been found. . . . Thus little areas were formed, each naturally suited 
to be the habitat of some species of forest tree. These-tree groups, 
though parts of one forest and of one forest plan, also revealed, in a new 
way, the forms and character of the landscape underlying the forest 
floor, where rectangular blocks, so practical-seeming on paper, would 
have given very variable growth on the ground. Whether one viewed 
the hill slopes across the loch, from a distance, or saw them as one 
walked through the forest, the picturesqueness of this genuinely 
scientific planting was remarkable. A mixture of species is also being 
adopted increasingly—again a return to nature, and thus to natural 
appearance too. 


The changes and the new life are certainly gratifying, but it would 
be a mistake to suggest that the picture is all bright. The tasks are 
difficult, the prospects sometimes discouraging. There are moments 
‘when a keen forester finds the non-forester public divided simply into 
the apathetic, the suspicious and the hostile. In the State forest service 
itself there are conditions quite other than what might be desired. For 
example, the pay of the humbler forest workers (labourers and gangers) 
is (with that of farm workers) the lowest in the country. Yet, whatever 
the shadows, whatever faults and flaws may be found, the time factor 
in forestry is an overpoweringly strong argument for bringing a larger 
proportion of our forests and woodlands under State management or ` 
supervision. In this period of general change very few private persons 
’ arein a position to grow crops which need rotations of 50 to 150 years. 
+ There is neither the security of great family wealth nor the impulse of 
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a hereditary territorial attachment to give the feeling that what a man 


sows will be harvested by his grandson or his grandson’s grandson. 
And State forestry has one advantage that is almost unique among 
State services: it offers work that is truly constructive and creative. 
Indeed forestry is among the few employments. of any kind in which 
even the humblest workers can say on many evenings in the course of a 
year: “No, things wouldn’t be just the same in a hundred years if 
we had not done this day’s work.” . 
J. D. U. WARD. 


ARMENIANS IN PERSIA. 


E realise that the many minorities in pre-war Europe con- 

W tributed largely to the outbreak of war in 1939, yet few people 
in England are conscious of the existence of similar minority 
problems in the Middle East. Armenia, like Poland, has had a chequered 


‘history, and its people have suffered much from the avarice of its 


powerful neighbours. The hardships they have suffered have deeply 
affected them, and have given the Armenian people a fuller sense of 
their nationhood than any of their southern neighbours. Although 
Armenians are to be found in every country in the world, and have 
earned a name for themselves throughout the Middle East as adroit 
and clever merchants, they preserve a keen loyalty to their country, to 
their religion, and their language. Most Armenians are good linguists, 
and since their country is now divided between the U.S.S.R. and 
Turkey, and borders northern Iran, many speak all four languages. 
It may be argued that, since the Armenians in Persia have no terri- 
torial claims to make, their grievances do not constitute a threat to 
Middle Eastern politics, and that, their country is now only a memory 
of ancient history. Very little can be said about the autonomous 
Soviet Republic of Armenia, since little has been revealed by the 
Russian news agencies to show what has happened since 1918, but their 


. lot compares very favourably with that of Armenia in Turkey, to judge 


by the verbal reports of travellers and émigrés. The most ardent 
Armenian nationalist must now realise that their dream of an inde- 
pendent country has gone for ever, and that their greatest hope for 
unity lies in the creation of an autonomous republic under the U.S.S.R., 
extended to include the large area of Turkey which formed’ pert of 
Armenia until 1918. But although the Armenian Nationalist move- 
ment in Persia may be disregarded on the grounds that it does not 
constitute a serious threat to the frontiers of the country, its rôle in 
modern Iran is by no means unimportant. Although Armenians are 
to be found all over Persia—they tend to establish their own separate 
communities—they are naturally numerically strongest in the north, 
and they are strongly represented in Teheran and Isfahan. 

Their contribution to the political and cultural life of the country is 
great by comparison with their numbers, and many Iranian statesmen 
have been Armenians. Many of the newspapers and magazines pub- 
lished in Teheran and a-high proportion of the books printed are in 
Armenian ; and many show an appreciation of domestic and foreign 
politics above the ordinary level of similar Persian publications. Their 
work in the sphere of education has similarly been of a consistently 
high standard by comparison with the half-hearted inefficiency of 
Persian schools and universities. The Armenian schools in Teheran 
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and Isfahan are deservedly famous, and are modelled along European 
lines, teaching modern subjects instead of the traditional humanities 
of the Persian schools. In the field of education, as in others, many 
Armenians have suffered intolerance and persecution at the hands of 
the Persians, and many of their newest and best schools have been 
taken from them, and their libraries destroyed. 

No account of the present situation could be complete unless: due 
emphasis‘is given to the fundamental differences between the two 

. peoples. Racially, the Armenians stand apart from their neighbours 
on the south and west, and their language bears little relation to that 
of the surrounding peoples. They are Christians living in a Moslem 
world, and their outlook is European rather than Asiatic. In their 
approach to the smaller details of life the contrast between their ways 
and- those of the Persians is great. They dislike the Persian language 
with an intensity only equalled by the fervour of their love for their 
own, and they preserve their own racial purity with the zeal of a Herren- 

. volk. There are very few marriages between Armenians and Persians, 
and marriage means inevitable ostracism by their people. They. cannot 
be described: as nationalists in the European sense of the word, since 
they claim no Persian territory as their own. They have a warm and 
ardent sympathy for their countrymen in Russia and Turkey, and there 
is a general desire to leave Persia and enter the new republic of Armenia. 
Nevertheless, it is probable that their present ardour could be tempered 
by the considerations of geographic and economic inertia, and by the 
fact that they are accustomed to the Persian ways of life, however 
intolerant of them they may be. Their nationalism aims at something 
more than the creation of a puppet state, and is primarily directed 

-` towards the attainment of freedom of life, language, and thought ; and | 

- this could be achieved even within Persia. 

Persia has often been compared to Feudal Europe, and its many 
outworn systems of land tenure and personal obligation stress the 
resemblance, while its lack of unity places it on a level with many of 
the backward Balkan states. But the examples of Russia and Turkey 
have shown that the transition from feudalism to a place among the 
nations of the modern world need not take very long. Persia is a long 
way behind her northern neighbour, not least in her dislike of foreigners 
and intolerance of non-Moslem communities. The dispute over the oil 
concessions, however, demonstrated very clearly that she intends to 
determine her own future, however strong foreign opposition may be ; 
and the many domestic reforms which were begun by Reza Shah in the 
fields of education, social services, and religious freedom, give cause for 
hope that her future may not be too dark. The Armenians must 
obviously benefit from such a policy of modernisation, and it would 
seem that many of the injustices which they now suffer will soon be 
forgotten. It is only too easy to sympathise with the Armenians in 
Iran and to lose sight of the Persian attitude towards them. To the 
average Persian they appear*too independent and too arrogant, un-. 
willing to co-operate for their mutual benefit; and they naturally 
arouse the dislike of a people who see all the best positions filled, and 
the most successful business organised, by Armenians. 

The presence of Allied troops in Persia may have helped to break 
down the barrier between these two peoples, but their differences lie 
too deep for speedy settlement and arbitration. Time alone can produce 
the atmosphere of co-operation required to relegate one more minority - 
problem to .the scrap-book of history. The modernisation of Iran, 
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which is an essential factor in this readjustment, will smooth out 
many of the fundamental differences by educating the Persian to'a 
fuller understanding of the Armenian philosophy: and code of living, 
and convincing the Armenian in his turn that the Persians are not a 
subject race to be dictated to, but equal.members of a progressive 
state. The problem of a rapprochement between the Armenian minority 
and the Persian people is no academic one. While it must involve many 
millions of people in this area, its settlement would end an old problem 
in the Middle East; and provide one more strand in the fabric of world 
peace and international co-operation. : - 
R. JAMES. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS., 


AN ANGLO-RUSSIAN COMEDY. 


HERE is a lighter side to this grim business of intetnational 
| relationships. While it is true that the penetrating interna- 
tionalism of the communist disturbance is revealed more and 
more as the product of a comprehensive plan, there is incidentally 
revealed a separate and quite special Russian predilection for what may 
perhaps be called the more:harmless game of twisting the lion’s tail. 
There is nothing at all new in it. It seems to have come as a shock to 
some people to hear the word “ war ” falling from Mr. Ernest Bevin’s 
lips in a review of Anglo-Russian relations, even though ‘the mentioned 
the word merely in order to rebut it as a possible contingency. Events 
must have moved pretty fast, think the innocents, if less than ten 
months after the end of the war in Europe it should be necessary for 
Mr. Bevin even to counter so fantastic a notion. What Mr. Bevin said 
on February 21st, 1946, was this: “ It is said that we are drifting to 
' war with Russia. I cannot conceive any circumstances in which Britain 
and the Soviet Union should go to war. They have a territory from the 
Kuriles right into the satellite States—one solid great Land Power— 
and I cannot see what we have to fight about. Certainly it never enters 
into my mind, or into the minds of my colleagues in the Government.” 
Now it is reasonable to assume that Mr. Bevin was speaking quite 
simply and realistically when he spoke those words, and not in the 
_ tactical and wishful spirit of, for instance, Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
when on a famous océasion, on alighting from his aeroplane, he waved 
the Munich document and called it “ peace in our time.” Mr. Chamber- 
lain had a harder thing to do in 1938 than Mr. Bevin in 1946, and he 
did it well. Indeed, no informed or serious person recognises any danger 
of war between Britain and Russia. : 

The Russian politicians love this pastime of baiting Great Britain. 
The two countriés have hardly ever seen eye to eye with each other 
about anything since the bolsheviks seized power in 1917, except during 
the short period between Hitler’s attack on Russia in June 1941 and 
the defeat of Hitler in May 1945. Have we forgotten Mr. Lloyd George’s 
abortive attempt after 1918 to deal with Russia on normal diplomatic 
lines? In xr919 no Russian official could have set foot in London, 
whereas in 1946 Mr. Vyshinski descended upon London like a bolt from 
the blue or an icy depression from Siberia. When Mr. Lloyd George 
persisted in his attempts, via Prinkipo and by Other stratagems, to 
induce ,the Russians even to confer with him, Lord Curzon and Mr. 
Winston Churchill, members of his Cabinet, almost openly disapproved. 
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In 1920 Mr. Lloyd George did inveigle Mr: Krassin to Landen to, 
negotiate a trade agreement, albeit of dubious import. But throughout 
1923 Anglo-Russian relations consisted of endless and bitter recrimina- 
. tion. Have we forgotten that on May 2nd, 1926, Lord Curzon sent a 
ten days’ ultimatum to Russia—without, however, affecting the con- 
tinuity of this Anglo-Russian comedy of controversy ? The points 
made by Lord Curzon had been made in almost precisely the same 
words throughout the previous two years. The RuSSanS loved the 
game. 

Especially did they love the clause in the trade AEE (eventually ` 
signed on March 16th, 1921) which forbade each party to engage in 
- propaganda, against the other. Propaganda being the breath of their 
nostrils, and their notion of i irony being peculiar to themselves, they 
bent themselves to redoubled propaganda with all the greater zest. 
Have we forgotten the heated Anglo-Russian quarrel about territorial 
waters and the Russian treatment of British trawlers off the Murmansk 
coast ? Have we forgotten Mr. Rakovski’s inimitable pleasantries when 
he represented Russia in Chesham Place ? Have we forgotten all those 
difficulties to which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in 1924 applied the com- 
*\prehensive words “ pompous folly ” ? Have we forgotten the Zinoviev 
letter and its attendant pantomime? Or the Russian “ bombshell” at 
Rapallo? Sir Austen Chamberlain took up all Lord Curzon’s cudgels 
against Russia when he was at the Foreign Office. He even devoted - 
‘some part of a State Paper to lengthy quotations from the anti-British 
work of the egregious and delighted Mr. Bukharin. 

One of the gems thus enshrined came from a speech made by Mr. 
Bukharin before the ‘ ‘ Executive Committee of the Communist Inter- 
- national.” “ Mighty masses,” he said, “ are marching under the Soviet 
star under the banner of Communism. ‘Comrades! Our proletariat is 
ready to do everything to strengthen the forces of the world revolution 
- and to facilitate the process thereof. . .. During the great English strike, 

during the great China revolution, our party—we can and dare assert 
this—has shown itself in the forefront.” Charles Dickens would have 
thanked the Soviet star if such speeches had been made in real life 
before he started writing his Pickwick Papers. If Mr. Bukharin had- 
thus delivered himself at Marble Arch, within Hyde Park, on any 
Sunday afternoon, he would have been drowned in ebullient.glee within 
five minutes. Yet his cheerful drivel “ drew ” Lord Birkenhead, made 
Winston wince, and was gloomily recorded in 2 Foreign Office paper. 
And have we forgotten the Arcos raid of 1927? Do we not remember 
that in the sequel the British Government went to the length of 
breaking off diplomatic relations with the -Russian Government ? l 
These latter-day acts in the comedy, the unconvincing attempts 
made by Mr,.Vyshinski to put the British Government into the U.N.O. 
dock to face a charge of threatening the peace of the world, are by 
comparison a flop. They ought to empty the theatre instead of stirring 
up an agonised fear of war with Russia. So long as these same bolsheviks - 
are in power in Moscow, “ electing ” themselves ‘into extended power ° 
every now and then, we shall hear the same old comedy. ‘The Russians 
themselves will never tire of it. Is it not high time that we for our part 
stopped taking comedy for tragedy? If we were not “ drawn” so 
easily, the Russians would have the less zest for this particular play, 
_the less grist for this particular mill. And, incidentally, the wider 
communist disturbances—which are indeed and by contrast a tragic 
`- reality—would be robbed of one of their instruments of mischief, 
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namely of the gratuitous advertisement thus given to the almost 
universal disharmony that embitters the world. | 


COMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


It is a fair, and a profitable, question to ask in what way com- 
munism is related to that law of cause and effect in human affairs 
which is a basic principle in the Christian faith. The Christian believes 
that God made humankind in such a fashion that if we are to do what 
He wills us to do, we must use our own free will in order to submit 
ourselves to the laws of our creation, as revealed to us by Christ. Just 
as a musician, if he is to produce good music, must obey the laws of 
music, so must a man, if he is to produce a good human result, obey 
those laws which were ordained for him by the God Who made him. 
That is a clear and elementary truth. It is clear also that by disobeying 
those laws we have produced by contrast a’ world which is not only 
plunged in disorder, but which illogically suggests to anguished minds, 
blinded by their very anguish, a doubt about the love of God itself, 
wherein cause and effect are seen to be woefully confused. Á 

-In our time we have seen a remarkable expansion of the particular 
disorder we call communism. “Let us be clear in our minds what we 
mean by that word, in its modern setting. We are not discussing the 
academic utopias of a Plato, nor even of a Thomas More. We refer to 
an organised political movement of a mixed imperialist, social, economic 
and, financial scope, deriving from Marx and Engels, ’ exclusively 
materialist in its quality, defiant of those divinely ordained laws which 
the Christian believes to be essential to human well-being, and indeed 
specifically and ideologically anti-Christian and’atheist in its pretension. 
If we bear in mind the fact of law that governs our life and therefore 
of the natural connection between cause -and effect, we are bound to 
assume that this modern spread of political communism is the result 
of something that went before. The assumption is amply justified. To 
minds that are capable of adding two and two it is hardly necessary to 
point out the justice, or the inevitability, of what has taken place in 
this particular sphere of our life. Our civilisation has disobeyed the 
divine injunction that we should love one another. Nations have 
traditionally organised themselves not for service, but for disservice, 
to each other. The motive has been selfish and therefore fearful, for 
selfishness does breed fear of losing the spoils. Armaments are the 
symptom of that fear. The result, inevitable and fatal, has been 
international chaos. ‘ . 

The primary upshot has been war, the secondary, communism. What 
then is the connection between war and communism? It is twofold. 
In the first place the prevalence of war teaches the masses of un- 
thinking people that the way to get things is to fight for them (which 
doctrine is a flat denial of the Christian doctrine). In the second place 
war produces “suffering and adversity on the widest scale and an 
incidental discontent with the system that produces such results. , 
Communism is a penalty for the sins of civilisation, and a just penalty. 
European civilisation derived from Christianity. In its conduct it 
has so far belied its origin, has been unfaithful to its inspiration. The 

' reaction, illogical but in a rough sense just, was partly due to resent- 
ment against “ Christianity,” for, again by the operation of the natural 
law, “ by their fruits you shall know them.” The illogicality consisted 
in this, that the fruits came, not from a Christian civilisation, but from 
a civilisation, originally Christian, which had abandoned its Christianity. 


= 
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The penalty was just in the sense that soi-disant Christians who had 
betrayed their trust reaped an un-Christian harvest. 

The example of Russian bolshevism illustrates the case. In Tsarist 
Russia the Christian Church in the interest of its own materialist com- 
fort and profit to some extent ignored its duty of upholding the cause 
of justice and brotherly love and instead associated itself too closely 
with a government and a system which enriched the privileged few 
and oppressed what the bolshevics rightly called the toiling masses. 
Those privileged few, being blinded by their own un-Christian way of 
life, taught the illiterate masses the use of firearms and mobilised them 
to fight their own unholy wars. In the war of 1914-18 the slaughter of 
those Russian peasants on the eastern front was of so monstrous and 
so inhuman a character that the revolutionaries had little difficulty in 
persuading the soldiers to turn round and shoot, not the German 
“enemy,” but the domestic Russian enemy who was responsible for 
their misery. The ruling classes had taught the ignorant masses that 
the thing to do was to shoot their enemies. The masses literally used 
that lesson when they began shooting the twin enemy, the combined 
forces of State and Church. The Russian revolutionaries ideologically 
aimed at destroying both the Tsarist régime and the Orthodox Church. 

Now the whole modern movement of communism is inspired by the 
Moscow headquarters of that same Russian revolution. Its twin 
objectives are the old-type of State based upon a capitalist system and 
the very institution of the Christian Church. Thus do the innocent 
suffer for the guilty, even though the persecution in its original motive 
had in it something of a just inevitability. It was the war of 1914-18 | 
that produced communism in Russia, or at any rate gave to the com- 
munist plotters (whose own moral quality was not better, indeed was 
much worse, than that of the Tsarist oppressors) an opportunity which 


„they succeeded in taking. When mankind goes off the lines, as the 


Russian Tsarist society went off the lines, and violates the law of life, 
disorder of every kind is let in. ` The war of 1914-18 was not exclusively 
a Russian affair. Every Western Government was implicated in the 
un-Christian fault which was its real cause. Therefore, when the war 
was over, we saw communist outbreaks in Germany,. in Italy, in 
Finland, in Hungary. Those disorders in their turn were met by 
counter-disorder in the form of the fascism which Mussolini first put 
into practice and which Hitler later copied, with his own peculiar 
additions and emendations. And then, of course, there was another 
war, and.a vast new crop of communist disturbances in the sequel. 
There is no end to the disorder we produce when we abandon the law 


of life ordained by God, and revealed by Christ, for our guidance. 


The first war of the century virtually brought to an end the capitalist 
system on the continent of Europe east of the Rhine and south of the 
Baltic. The rentier class was eliminated from Central Europe. That 
result was achieved despite the fact that before 1914 there was no such 
thing as an organised communist movement anywhere in the world. 
There were odds and ends of communist black-bearded plotters meeting 
in obscure cafés and cellars, playing at being a danger to society, but 
their very existence was unknown to the vast majority of people. They 
were harmless, despite the toy bombs they were supposed to carry in’ 
their overcoat pockets. They would have continued to be harmless 
but for the war, which gave them their opportunity in universal distress 
and bitterness against an existing order—a supposedly Christian order 
—which could give the people nothing better than the horrors they had . 


` 
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just experienced. After the second war of the century communism was 
in full cry, fully organised and armed, world-wide in its scope.. Before 
the war ended communism was spreading its subterranean penetrations 
not only in Europe but in China and Latin America. The war had 
hardly started, for instance, before a Chinese treatise, written under 
the title The New Democracy, by Mao Tse-tung, elaborately explained 
to the millions of Chinese who read it that the Chinese revolution was an 
integral part of the communist world revolution, and when the war 
ended we found the Chinese communists in Manchuria and elsewhere 
being helped by Russia’s Red Army. 

Of all the muddled disorders that have besmirched the pages of our 
human history, the war of 1939-45 was the most muddled. Political 
disorder could hardly achieve a more fantastic climax. Russian com- 
munism first allied itself to German nazism and then became one of 
the united nations pledged to destroy that same German nazism ; but 
though Russia was fighting against the same enemy as Britain and the 
United States, she was not fighting in the same cause, was not fighting 
the same war. Latin America for instance, surveying the chaotic scene, 
found it impossible to formulate any reasoned opinion. Even those 
American Latins whose political tradition and sympathy were demo- 
cratic, and who therefore were disposed to support the British end 
United States Governments in their campaigns against nazi tyranny, 
were yet confused by the mixture of ideologies in the warring camps, 


` and they shared to the full the general antipathy of their Latin fellows 


to communism and its works. The main body of Roman Catholic 
opinion in that part of the world found it difficult to believe that an 


- Allied victory in the war would necessarily be synonymous with a 


victory for Christian civilisation. They branded nazism as anti- 
Christian, but they branded bolshevism as still more anti-Christian. 
The dilemma was chiefly expressed in the Argentine Press, in particular 
in El Pueblo, which declared that the interests of civilisation equally 
demanded the defeat of Russia by Germany and the defeat of Germany 
by Britain and the United States, the argument being in so many words 
that nazism was only less pernicious to civilisation than communism. 
In the case of Brazil, it was the German flair for making enemies that 
tilted the balance, as had happened also a quarter of a century earlier, 
and which left Brazilian opinion with no alternative but to relegate the 
ideological dilemma into the background. ae 

` The war with Germany being ended, the victorious forces of com- 
munism bent themselves more openly to a redoubled prosecution of 
the other war. Persia, Turkey, Eritrea, Greece, Venezia Giulia, Spain : 
these became the scene or the objective of an active communist cam- 
paign designed to seize control of the Mediterranean and to cut the 
lines of communication between capitalist Britain and the eastern parts 
of her empire: The particular business assigned in that plan to “ Tito ” 
was to capture Trieste, the gateway to the Adriatic and one of the gate- 
ways to the Mediterranean, and to keep clear the approach to it from 
Jugoslavia (already annexed by the communists) through Venezia 
Giulia. Now that communist agent was the same Tito to whom Mr. 
Churchill’s war-time British Government sent:arms and equipment, in 
conformity with that Government’s policy of defeating Germany at all 
costs, words actually used by Mr. Churchill. Herein we see another 
manifestation of the unending disorder that is the lot of those who 
encompass their own materialist interests through the instrument of 
their own materialist brains and without reference to the Christian law 
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aforesaid, The British policy towards Tito was a mistake. The mistake 
was fatal, because it is a firm principle of the Christian law that good 
ends cannot be encompassed by bad means. The end: of the war with 
Germany then revealed a communist revolution in. full cry. 
Its two main, or most immediate, objectives were the British Empire 
and the Christian Church, because the British Empire was a main 
pillar of the old capitalist civilisation, and the Christian Church was 
the central agency of what'was good and constructive and enlightened 
in the world. Communism being destructive, tyrannous, exclusively 
- materialist and self-seeking, in short being evil, must, if it is finally to 
succeed, first destroy the Church. Of course it will not so succeed, 
because the Church, being of God, is indestructible and impregnable. 
But it will succeed, has already succeeded, in causing grave harm and 
adversity both to civilisation and to the Church. How does that fact 
fit in with the divine sanction of the Church, with its foundation in the i 
will of God Who is omnipotent ? That challenge has to be faced by the 
Christian conscience. Why is communism so apparently successful ? 
How can we explain the rapidity of its achievement, the vastness of 
its scope, the apparent ease with which it mobilises the enthusiastic, 
even the crusading, Zeal of millions of human beings, all of them’ God’s 
children? To answer that question we must in the first place keep 
firmly in our-mind the fact that human beings have been given by God 
a will that is free in an absolute sense, even though God, being infallible, 
cannot be proved wrong in the long run to have placed so absolute a - 
trust in His creatures. In the second place we have to recognise that in 
the immediate context of our unruly behaviour, in the interplay of our 
human affairs, the law of cause and effect invariably operates. Nazism 
in Germany for instance was the clear product of German popular 
bitterness over the post-war Allied failure (post-1918, that is) to deal 
wisely or generously, or in a Christian spirit, with defeated Germany. - 
Something of that truth was no doubt in Mr. Ernest Bevin’s mind when 
on February 21st, 1946, he observed in the House of Commons: “ We / 
. made a mistake with Germany at the end of the last war. We did not 
hang the Kaiser, but we went on as if he were still there, and we treated 
the Weimar Republic as if it was the Kaiser’s republic. That was the 
great mistake we made, instead of nursing it into strength.” 

Now mistakes are irremediable so far as their immediate results are 
concerned. Good is brought out of the evil by our learning from former 
mistakes so that we do not make them again. In the like manner 
communism and its success are the result, the penalty, of former 
mistakes committed in our conduct of the affairs of civilisation. ` It 
was as lately as 1932 that pope Pius XI in his encyclical Caritate 
Christi enumerated those mistakes, which he specified as the predis- 
posing causes of war (and therefore of communism), and which he 
summed up in the one mistake of man’s revolt against God. When a 
capitalist employer is concerned only or chiefly with the purpose of 
extracting a maximum profit for himself from his business and is not 
concerned with any thought of fairness or adequate reward for the 
“hands ” that he employs, he is taking his part in the revolt .of man 
against God. He transgresses the laws enunciated by Christ for human 
guidance. He violates the central law of charity or love. The result is 
disaster, for himself and for others. When a million such capitalists 
behave in like manner, the disaster is multiplied a millionfold. When 
nations collectively are organised for the competitive acquisition of the 
world’s raw materials or other spoils, the result similarly is disaster, 
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which takes the form first of war, then of communism. The penalty is 
just, because natural causes do produce natural results, and it is our 
business (which in international affairs we have not yet begun to 
tackle) to recognise the operation of' that truth, of that law. Even, 
when the disaster has befallen us, and we find ourselves plunged in war, 
we can still do all that is in our power to recapture our sense of right 
and wrong. If we are convinced that our cause is better, or less bad, 
than the enemy’s, we can determine not to besmirch it by descending 
to wrong éxpedients. Those who applauded Mr. Churchill when he 
sent arms to Tito ought to have been more cautious, ought in fact to 
have had more sense. It is our business to have more sense than we 
have had. Our mistakes have to be paid for in blood and sweat and 
toil and tears. If we recognise the penalty to be fair, we can the more 
intelligently bear it and the more intelligently use it for our future 
correction. 

It is fair, for instance, that because the failure of our civilisation 
involves a responsibility for the Church, the Church itself should suffer. 
The Church as a whole has not of a truth been faithful to its trust. How 
many Christians during the active phase of the war allowed themselves 
to be caught up in the war’s hatreds and to be dominated by a national 
rather than by a Christian motive? These things cannot simply be 
forgotten. The penalty has to be paid. One of the present penalties is 
the spread of atheist communism. What then? How can the ravages 
of communism be halted and driven back? Obviously and only by a 
determination on the part of individual Christians to live up to their 
Christian standards. The remedy must come from the individual, not 
from the governments, who merely constitute the aggregate expression 
of individual qualities. We build from the foundations upwards, not 

. from the roof downwards. In the encyclical above referred to Pius XI 
summoned the world to prayer, penance and mortification. That is 
the beginning of the Christian campaign against communism. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 
March 11th, 1946. 








LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


ESSAYS ON GOVERNMENT. 


In his latest volume, Essays on Government,* Sir Ernest Barker has 
assembled together from his shorter writings eight articles which form “ some 
unity of view, of subject matter, and style,” though written separately on 

‘various occasions since 1931. The first seven relate to the theory and 
practice of government. Of these the most valuable and penetrating contri- 
butions are three concerned with political ideas in the eighteenth century. 
In “ Blackstone on The British Constitution ’”’ he summarises, in a masterly 
way, the political thought and constitutional theory expressed in the Com- 
mentaries, and their éffect upon America. He explains Blackstone’s “ want 
of philosophical grasp ’’; for example, the introduction on the nature of 
law and a “ confused mish-mash of Locke and Montesquieu with writers of 
the school of natural law, such as Pufendorf and Burlamaqui.” But more 
important was his illiberalism. In part it was the “ inevitable and involun- 
tary ” illiberalism of the legal theorist who fails to relate constitutional 
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theory to political practice. Partly, too, there was the voluntary illiberalism 
' of the conservatively modest Whig who saw perfection “ in the true balance 
between liberty and the prerogative ” established by law after the Restora- 
tion. Such balance did not apply to the Colonies where ultimately the 
Prerogative was supreme. Blackstone was tied to the past and, unlike 
Burke, had.“ no conception of an imperial Commonwealth.” The article 
was written in 1943 and planned as the last chapter of a book “ dealing with 
thé history of political ideas, on both sides of the Atlantic, during the period 
of the American Revolution.” Similarly the admirable essay on “ Burke and 
his Bristol Constituency ” was to have been part of a “ general work on the 
political career and philosophy of Burke.” The article is, however, followed 
here by a really valuable analysis and estimate of Burke’s later political 
. thought, as revealed particularly in The Reflections. It is greatly to be 
hoped that Sir Ernest will be able to complete the larger works contemplated. 

The article on “British Constitutional Monarchy ” usefully explains the 
development and modern functions of the King, both in relation to the 
United Kingdom, and the Commonwealth and Empire as a whole. In his 
enthusiasm, however, Sir Ernest appears to generalise too far. He argues ' 
that “ in any modern community ” there must be a responsible head of the 
government and also a head.of the State who is “a permanent symbol of 
the community and a constant magnet for its loyalty. . . . There are thus two 
necessities, and these two necessities require two.persons. They cannot both 
‘be satisfied by a single person.” Surely he does not intend to apply this 
argument to a republic with a popularly elected President. The essay which 
follows on “ British Statesmen ” was’ published as a separate volume i in 1941 ' 
in the series Britain in Pictures. 

Of most immediate practical interest are the two articles “ Parliamentary 
Systems of Government,” which relate particularly to the British ‘and 
French systems, and “ The Government of the Third Republic,” both of 
which were first written in 1941. In a very lucid and concise analysis of the 
old French constitution Sir Ernest stresses, as a basic defect, the weakness 
of the Cabinet in relation to Parliament. This he ascribes primarily to the 
lack of cohesion between the Parliamentary groups and the national parties 
outside. He agrees that power to dissolve Parliament and a monopoly in 
promoting public expenditure would strengthen the Cabinet; but the 
cardinal factor is reform of the party system and this “ cannot be done we ‘ 
constitutional amendment or process of legal change.” There is needed “ 
modification of national thought and habits ”?” with a system of nationally 
organised parties, alone represented in the Chambers, thus ousting the 
irresponsible Parliamentary groups. Some readers may consider that he 
tends to underestimate the influence of constitutional form upon the 
practice and system of government. 

The final contribution on “ The Community and the Church ” is an “ essay 
of reflection . . . a venture into an atmosphere of greater rarity and more 
abstraction.” The State is distinguished from the community. The latter 
“is itself a sum of interacting and complementary communities.” Of these 

` one is the Church, essential to the life of the others. It alone is an organism 
by virtue of God’s pervading presence, while the secular community con- 
sists simply in the intercourse of its members, This is a theme developed 
in the paper first prepared in conjunction with the Conference on Church, ; 


Community, and State held at Oxford in 1937. 
i > A. DE MONTMORENCY. 


IN SMUTS’S CAMP.* 


As an introduction to this volume Sir Dougal Malcolm gives a charming 
account of B. K. Long’s life-work in South Africa as a statesman and as 
Dominion Editor of The Times during the eventful years from 1913 to Ig2I. 
In South Africa Long was one of the law-advisers to the National Convention 


* In Smuts’s Camp. By B. K. Long. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 
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which framed ‘the Union constitution of 1910, editor of the Cape Times from 
1921 to 1935,-and a member of the Union Parliament from 1910 to 1913 and 


` from 1938 to 1943, a year before his death in 1944. 


The most important and interesting aspect of his activities is to be found 
in his contributions to the establishment of dominion status for our colonies. 
His interest. in this question originated at what'he calls “the birth of 
Dominion Status” in 1917, when ministers from Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa were. assembled in London for the Imperial War 
Cabinet. Borden asked him to lunch to discuss the ideas on Dominion status 


- of John Dafoe, the notable editor of the Winnipeg Free Press, ideas which, in 


all essentials, were ultimately embodied in the declaration of the 1926 
Imperial Conference. Long himself was enthusiastic about the proposals ; 
Geoffrey Dawson of The Times and Milner in the Cabinet likewise; and 
undoubtedly Balfour was then trending in the direction of his famous 
definition of dominion status in 1926. But even after 1926 the virtual 
independence of the dominions on the crucial question of peace or war.was 
not fully apprehended everywhere within the Empire. In that notable 
debate of September 1939 in the South African Parliament as to participation 
in the war, Long, from the constitutional point of view, hit the nail on the 
head. Hertzog, then Prime Minister, was all for remaining neutral ; Smuts 
urged that South Africa in her own intereSts should take part on Britain’s 
side; the member for Zululand, H. Nichols, went further, arguing that 
South Africa, as a member of the Empire, was bound to follow Great Britain. 
Here Long came in with decisive effect. Answering Nichols’s argument, 
which in effect was a denial of Dominion status as defined in 1926, he declared 
boldly that “‘‘we are a Sovereign Independent State of the British Common- 
wealth, and we certainly have the right to declare our neutrality ; we shall 
not be draggéd in at the heels of Great Britain. We have the right to make 
that decision.” No better support could have been given to Smuts’s‘argument 
that, in her own interests, South Africa was bound to fight Germany ; at the 
same time he made his Boer fellow members realise that they had the full 
decision in their own hands. - 

In many other respects this book is deeply interesting for the light it 
throws on South African and other problems. For example, he gives a clear 
definition of that irritatingly vague expression “ lease-lend,” “a typical 
red-tape name,” as he says, “ for a process which after all is quite simple,” 
whereas “‘ anti-axis pool,” as he says, would have been an intelligible descrip- 
tion of what were in effect voluntary contributions from each of the anti-axis 


- powers for the defeat of the axis powers without any need of repayment. 


Again, with mellow wisdom he deals with many of the problems which South’ 


` Africa has to face, such as that of “ equal rights and language,” between the 


two races of European stock, Dutch and English ; and the equally thorny 
questions of the status, privileges and disabilitiés of natives, Indians and 
coloured people in the Union. Difficult as all these problems Still are, their 
solution must at any rate be helped by the wise and moderate statements of 
them to be found here. l - ' i 

The most attractive feature of this wise and pleasant book is an account 
of the table-talk of South Africa’s great Prime Minister at a lunch to which 
Long had been invited, illustrating his comprehensive knowledge and 
interests, and his readiness to discuss almost any subject of philosophy, 
politics or literature in congenial company. His noble patriotism and his 
immense pains to break down the latent opposition between British or Boer 
diehards are revealed in his self-sacrificing abnegation on the formation of 
the Hertzog-Smuts’s ministry in 1933, when “f he threw away deliberately 
the certainty of becoming Prime Minister and took instead a subordinate 
position in the Coalition Cabinet.” a ee 2 

a SX f Basi, WILLIAMS. 
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Towards a Free Europe, by J. H. Harley (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.), is at 
once an analysis of our troubles and a confession of faith. He dedicates the 
book to Scotland, “. my country, whose people have faithfully handed down 
the tradition of freedom ” ; every page proclaims his conviction that without 
it life is not worth living. The freedom of the individual is taken for granted , 
in our favoured Jarid, and we have once again shown our readiness to fight 
ahd die for our national independence. But do we sufficiently realise either 
the importance of smaller nations in the making and maintenance of 
civilisation, and are we fully aware of the dangers which surround them ? 
. Germany, recently -their greatest foe, is overthrown, but Russia remains 
and her mighty shadow darkens the scene. Stalin, in Mr. Harley’s view, is 
a moderate in comparison with his probable military successors. Economics 
and military needs have reinforced tradition and ambition among the motives 


of aggrandisement and domination. The tide is fiowing strongly against the 


little nations, which embody in their rich cultural heritage the principle of 
quality above’ quantity. Large states generate the mass mind, which in 
turn encourages the detestable technique of spoon-feeding and propaganda. 
The author believes in the nation-state, but he has little use for it unless 
the individual has his chance. Can we save these priceless values from the 
steam-rollers for whom they have little meaning ?. He-is not very hopeful, 
though he does not despair. He sadly compares our age to the later years 
of the declining Roman Empire, when, as with us, the birth-rate began to 
fall. We have emerged from two desperate struggles victorious but exhausted. 
To fight with arms for our existence is not quite the same thing as to battle 


, continually with heart and mind for what is best in our way of life. Not 


till the last page do we catch the feeble rays of a new dawn. “‘ Everywhere, 
-even in a Europe of pestilence, confusion and despair, there is. the faint 
promising of better things.” That we are all in different degrees brothers in 
misfortune should help us to struggle forward. Liberty, Equality, Fraternity! 
` The familiar slogan is good enough for our author, who only asks that we 
should implement it. The freedom of nations and individuals in which he 
so passionately believes can never be attained along purely political lines. 
The “Free Europe” of his dreams must begin from below, giving the 
' peasants and workers the possibility of earning their own emancipation. 
This little book by one of our most experienced publicists Should appeal to 
readers who care more for ideals than for térritory and wealth. 
i : ‘G. P. G. 


OK * | * * 


Jacquetta Hawkes has brought out the romance that is in. archeology 
(Early Britain. Britain in Pictures. Collins, 4s. 6d.). Age after age, with all 
its fascinating developments, pass before, us, illumined by some realistic 
touch that makes the past kindle into life. ‘‘ Communal self-sufficiency,” she 
writes, ‘‘ though seen in the most dramatic form in this remote island, was 
characteristic of New Stone Age economy ; while to-day we may be ruined 
by events on the continent of America, ‘these farmers depended on little 
outside the bounds of their own pasture.” ` Mrs. Hawkes has the power of ;, 
combining imagination with scholarship, and by amazing skill she has: ` 


condensed her survey of the earliest inhabitants of these islands into some - a 


ten thousand words. There is a sense of timelessness, for the sequence in the 
_ human order brings the past very near to our own ‘day. The illustrations, 
` carefully selected, are mostly reproductions of oil and watercolour paintings. 
They express the romance that lies in the history of these early’ dwellers 
which no photograph could do. Deep sympathy with her subject and a wide 
outlook also make this latest contribution of Jacquetta Hawkes a book to 
possess. 
THEODORA ROSCOE. 
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“THE RULE OF THE LIE.” 


. HE position of the civilised world after the San Francisco 

| Conference is in my judgment more precarious than at any time 

A in the last hundred years. This is not of course the fault of the 
conference; the conference represented a magnificent effort by the 
nations concerned both at mutual justice and at self-preservation ; 
but after all possible has been done to give us hope and safety, the 
fundamental unsafeness of almost all that mankind values stands out 
more starkly than before. Thirty years of war, “ total war ” in its 
worst extreme, cannot be wiped out leaving a clean sheet behind them. 
Almost all-the nations of the world, most of them longing for peace 
after long suffering, met at San Francisco to.devise a scheme of peace ; 
discussed and improved the schemes set before them ;- unanimously 
and with all-signs of enthusiasm adopted the plan they thought best, 
and forthwith went off home to prepare for war. 

Notably the British Empire and the United States adopted a law for 
military conscription in peace time. I am not prepared to say that this 
was wrong. The leaders of opinion in all the countries say it is necessary. 
Smuts, Truman, Byrnes, Churchill, Eden, Attlee, Bevin, Mackenzie 
King, Curtin, Fraser seem all to agree ; it would be foolish for private 
individuals who havé not their sources of information, and can hardly 
claim to be more devoted to peace than they are, to declare that they 
are all mistaken. After all, while the U.S.S.R. insists on maintaining 
an army of six million and pursuing a policy which is hard to under- 
stand, other nations can hardly be expected to disarm. So be it | But 
at any rate let us consider what such a decision means. 

It is a decision utterly contrary to the customs and the ways of 
thought of the English-speaking peoples ; it is a practice taken from 
the nations that provoked the war and—incidentally—were beaten in 
the war. We are to take every male citizen, at the age most valuable 
both for body and mind, and make him devote his energy and imagina- 
tion to the craft of war—that is, a craft of doing the maximum of evil 
to mankind. Incidentally, at a time when the economic future and 
perhaps the very existence of this country as a great nation depends 
on our powers of production and our supply of efficient labour, we take 
. permanently a million, or according to present plans two million, first- 
class labourers away from productive work. At a time when all the 
_ Christian bodies in Europe are insisting on the need of a moral-regenera- 
tion we take all our young men‘at a most sensitive age away from their 
home influences and their normal interests ; knowing that this will 
often lead to vice, and vice to increase of venereal disease, which is bad 
for the army, and we decide to make vice “ safe ” and easy for everyone 
by providing every young man at the State’s expense with “ protec- 
. tive” implements. In the old despised days of the Victorian bourgeois 
decent men’ in respectable families were expected to abstain from 
whoremongering, but now the State, permanently, in peace time, tells 
- them openly that it expects the reverse. And meantime, of course, as 
all experts in the subject could have told us beforehand, the disease we 
expected to check by these measures is increasing fast. I will say 
. nothing of the moral effects of camp life in general; it is a complex 
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subject, and discipline, even of the most crude compulsory sort, has its 
good effects on most characters. I will not speak of such minor incon- 
veniences as the cutting short for many men of their normal liberal . 
education and the substitution of a highly specialised course in maiming, 
blinding and killing, such as was given to commandos in war-time, and 
may prove practically useful to individuals of criminal tendencies in 
times of peace. Nor will T dwell on the ill effects of the social “ pam- 
mixia.” involved in conscription, the indiscriminate mixing of good with 
‘bad elements of society, of which we see the effects in the spread of bad 
language and the bad thinking that accompanies it, especially in 
‘matters of sex and politics. et acy 
The war that has just been won is still alive. The form it takes is that ` 


i of justifiable revenge. The Nuremberg revelations have from time to 


time summed up the almost inconceivable horrors of cruelty inflicted 
.by the war movement in Germany on the peoples of thé: occupied 
countries, chiefly in the East but also in the West, chiefly on the ` 
intellectuals and bourgeois liberals and Social Democrats who resisted” 
it, but also on whole populations indiscriminately. It is only natural 


.. that, apart from mere measures of security and the punishment of 


actual criminals, there should be left an almost insatiable passion of 


- revenge upon all who can by a hate-distorted imagination be regarded- 


- as National Socialists or Fascists or “ co-operators.”” No doubt it is 


. due to the sluggishness of British and American imaginations that we 


do not immediately understand these devastating passions; but it is 
not due to any weakness, it is due to our conscience and our compara- 
tively undisturbed sanity that we know such passions to be dangerous 
and wrong. Revenge itself is poison to a society trying to recover its 
lost peace, but it-is far more dangerous when it merely serves as a cloak 
for viler things, for private spite, for the desire to get rid of rivals, for 
delation and blackmail ; and there is abundant evidence to show that 
in many countries it has taken and is still taking such forms. Most 


. dangerous of all, perhaps, is the transformation which, owing to the 


normal selfishness of human nature, has taken place in the direction of 
Europe’s war-feelings. We began by fighting for a great cause, to save 
ourselves and. all whom we could reach from hideous slavery and 
oppression. We fought, as we said, for freedom, a word which everyone 
liked arid-few troubled to define. That gave us all a fairly plausible 
reason for hating Germans. But now the Germans are gone and the 
hatred remains. We have to hate somebody ; we can hate our political 
opponents. We can pretend that they are the same as Germans ; they 
are Nazis or Fascists ; if that is too absurd to believe, they are “ crypto- 
fascists.” The normal latent envy of the Have-nots for the Haves, of 


- ~the unsuccessful for the successful, of the uneducated for the educated, 


can be called out and translated into class war. And the red light of the 
Russian Revolution with its “ mass terror ” and‘its “ liquidation of the 
bourgeoisie’ shines to one miserable nation after another as a fas- 
cinating beacon through the fog. Civil war is a most horrible thing, 
but in most civil wars the opposing sides are poorly armed, which some- 
what limits their power of direct destructiveness. . If civil war comes to 
Europe, international and unlimited war will come with it. . 

In war, as the late Lord Ponsonby said, the first casualty is Truth. 
It is a casualty that shows few signs of recovery. Most of us in this 
country have been surprised at the unceasing stream of malicious mis- 
representation that has been pouring out.against the British Empire, 
especially in its foreign policy. It so happens that British policy at the 
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present time, a policy in which all political parties concur, is one of 
which Englishmen can be justly proud and on which, in spite of some 
normal misjudgments and blunders, we need not fear the judgment of 
history. We worked desperately hard to avoid or prevent the war, and 
we played at least our full part in enduring and winning it. In India 
we have worked consistently and unmistakably for a long period of 
years to enable the peoples of India to obtain their complete inde- 
pendence, with a constitution of their own choice and an option of 
remaining in the Empire or going out as they please. Has any empire 
known to human history ever behaved, and continued under great 
provocation to behave, with such unselfseeking liberality ? Our reward 
has’ been a stream of abuse, based partly on ignorance and ingrained 
prejudice, but partly on deliberate hostile propaganda. To Greece we 
have shown, as she well-deserved, gratitude, friendship, generosity in 
aid of distress and, when requested, military help in restoring order. 
We sent our troops at the request of the Greeks and are anxious to 
remove them as soon as a free national government can be established. 
The result is that we are abused first for being in Greece at all, secondly 
for not leaving at once, and thirdly for pressing to hold the elections 
early so as to enable us to get out as soon as possible. As for Russia 
and the satellite nations, the rule is, as the world saw at the U.N.O. 
Council, to publish all attacks on Great Britain and suppress all the 
answers to them. That is to say, it is made impossible for the peoples 
of these countries, covering a great part of both Asia and Europe, to 
have any knowledge of the truth about international affairs. And such 
ignorance of the truth leads directly and inevitably to that strange state 
of things described by Darius of old in the Behistun inscription as’ 
“the Rule of the Lie.” It is a rule to which the world is by now well 
accustomed. Under the Nazi.government of Germany there was first 
a thick curtain shutting off knowledge of the outer world of facts, and 
next a deliberately manufactured mythology which the average 
German was compelled to accept. In Russia at the time of the Bol- 
shevik revolution it was even more complete. A friend of mine who 
escaped from Russia in 1923, five years after the end of the Four Years’ 
War, was still under the belief that the Germans had won and the 
“ Western capitalists ” been defeated. Under the present government 
of Russia, and the same is probably true of the satellite States, British 
and American news is systematically suppressed or else amazingly 
transmogrified. I am informed by a student of the Russian radio that 
in it Eleanor Rathbone and John Amery are classed together as Quis- 
lings and Vernon Bartlett as a Fascist. How can any sane politics 
survive in such an atmosphere ? It was much the same when Nansen 
was distributing famine relief in Russia in 1921-2. One of the govern- 
ment’s stipulations was that he should not reveal that the food came as 
a goodwill gift from foreign and capitalist nations. 

This “ Rule of the Lie” is the fundamental source of misunder- 
standing, ill will and readiness for war. Most of us hoped that when 
the war was won the lie could be swept away, but that has not occurred, 
nor is it easy to see any method of bringing it about. Broadcasts from 
England in the appropriate language will do some good, but not much. 
Most of the people concerned will not have radio sets to receive such 
messages ; those who do may be forbidden to use them. If the message 
does get through, it may easily be treated as one of the usual tricks of 
the capitalist enemy and swamped by contrary stories in the national 
Press. 
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It used commonly to be said, a few years ago, that one more war in 
the West would mean the end of civilisation, and we have all been con- 
gratulating ourselves that the prophecy has proved false. We have had 
the war, war on a larger and crueller scale than ever ; and here we are 
still civilised and talking airily of “a better world.” But was the 
prophecy false,after all? Famine spreading over China, India, Europe, 
and producing its normal consequences of disease and moral disorder. 
Intrigue raging as never before arid aiming at revolution. Mutual 
massacre, or one-sided massacre, taking the place of political discussion 
in most places east of Berlin; and in one of the highest centres of. 
European civilisation the arrival of peace and freedom symbolised by 
such acts as the exultant mutilation of the bodies of Mussolini and his 
mistress. If that sort of thing is not to spread there must be a return to 
decency, a return to humanity. At the end of the San Francisco Con- 
‘ference a memorable word was spoken by M. Jan Masaryk: “ And 
please, gentlemen, please, do not speak about the next war! ° Wise 
words ; delightful and happy words ; yet, whether we speak or not, 
how can we help thinking of some “‘ next war ” when we are by common 
consent training all our young men for it, are crippling our productive 
_ power and imperilling our moral welfare from the fear of it, are living 
still exposed tothe Rule of the Lie? We are living not merely among 
the poisonous sequele of war but in the very atmosphere of war ; and 
. if we do not escape from it we die. 
What way of escape is possible? In the best days of the League we 
_ believed that the strength of the united peace-loving nations, if only 
they would really unite, amounted to something so far greater than that 
of any probable war-maker that none would dare to contemplate war. 
That is no longer the case. Two at least of the Big Three, if they did 
‘ by any disastrous mishap determine upon aggression, are much too 
‘strong to be intimidated by a coalition. No mere military preparation 
can be a reliable remedy. The remedy must take place in men’s minds. 

I see only two steps that are really hopeful. The first must be a 
resolute effort, far stronger than any yet attempted, to spread true 
information and make impossible the Rule of the Lie. A U.N.O. radio 
station and an official U.N.O. journal, in many languages and controlled 
by an international committee, would not be very difficult to organise. 
It should give, as I see it, official statements of fact supplemented by 
unofficial signed explanations or statements of opinion by responsible 
and highly qualified individuals. To prevent or obstruct the circulation 
of these messages should be a definite offence against the rules of 
U.N.O., or, to use diplomatic language, an “ unfriendly act.” How far 
the matter circulated should be identical for the whole world, or how 
far it should be adapted to the interests or concerns of different parts of 
the world, can be left to consideration. Of course such a service cannot 
aim at being “ snappy” or exciting. It will have gradually to win its 
way by quite different qualities. Mr. Lippmann in an article on the i 
“ Yellow Press ” has pointed out that, though the public likes to have 
its palate tickled and its prejudices flattered, in the long run it does get 
sick of news that is not true and begins to demand something reliable. 
It may well be hoped that any governments which may be tempted to 
put their trust in concealment, lies and false propaganda, would for 
reasons of amour propre and the avoidance of public contempt cease to 
wish deliberately and confessedly to shut out information. 

If that could be organised half the battle would be won. It would 
only remain that our actions, and the actions of U.N.O., should be 
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such as will bear the full light of publicity. That is obvious, but it is 
not nearly enough. All through the period between the two wars the 
policies of most nations were fairly peace-loving and innocent, untainted 
by aggressive intrigues. There can be no denying of the almost universal 
longing for peace. No one can doubt it who saw the world-wide petition, 
representing millions of sufferers from war, that waited on the Disarma- 
ment Conference at Geneva. Indeed it was that uncritical longing for 
peace, or at least for “ peace in our time,” which caused the isolationism 
of the American government, the timidity of the French and British 
governments, and thus presented to all the aggressors one after the 
other their temptation and their opportunity. Í 

There must of course be the means and the readiness to defend peace. 
The U.N.O. charter provides for that, and all governments have shown 
that they understand it. But that also is not enough. It avoids one 
fatal danger but it introduces others. Every step of military prepara- 
tion and research designed to protect the peace can in the first place be 
represented by ill-wishers as aggressive warmongering, and in the 
second place has in each nation the effect of turning men’s thoughts and 
interest and admiration in the direction of war. 

If all these lines of policy fail, what is there that remains? There 
remain, always, as an ancient Greek Epistle has daringly phrased it, 
“ these three, Faith, Hope and Charity ; and the greatest of these is 
Charity.” But do they remain? Do they exist as effective agents ? 
Are they not merely hypocritical disguises for the ordinary selfish wish 
to be left in peace in order to enjoy ease and comfort? I think one can 
answer these points. “ Charity ” in a broad sense and on a nation- 
wide scale does exist. There have been in my lifetime many famines 
in China, India and Russia, many terrific disasters in various parts of 
the world, and I do not think there has been one in which the people of 
America and the British Dominions, as well as Switzerland and most 
countries of Western Europe, have not genuinely felt sympathy and 
sent help to'the sufferers. One.of the first acts of the League of Nations 
was to support a plan proposed by an Italian for a permanent inter- 
national organisation for the immediate relief of such calamities by all 
members of the League. Before the Six Years War was over international 
plans were made for “relief and rehabilitation ” of all the suffering 
nations. Almost all nations who could join in the work did so. Now that 
the emergency has proved greater than was feared, greater efforts are 
being made, both by governments and by private people, often at 
considerable daily sacrifice of ease and comfort, to relieve human 
beings in misery, both ex-Allies and ex-enemies. I do not say that the 
attempts will be successful ; the evidence seems to show that they will 
not. But at least the Charity, the Caritas, is there. It is abundant. 
It is ready, when awakened, to respond to any call. I remember Nansen 
telling me how, in the campaign after the Four Years War against 
pestilence in Poland and Russia, as the mortality among the helpers 
became incréasingly serious, his task was not to appeal for helpers but to 
stave off the numbers that applied. It is a true claim. An enormous 
fund of charity and goodwill is there. Why then has it done so little 
good? Because it has never penetrated, never been allowed to penetrate, 
into the knowledge of the nations that mattered. It has been misin- 
terpreted, ignored, not believed. It has broken against the old militarist 
doctrine that neighbour nations are naturally enemies. Yet this human 
charity, this good-neighbourliness, is nothing new, nothing original. 
It is a line of accepted action among almost all individuals in the 
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‘advanced nations, except those blinded by a sense of past wrongs or 


party prejudice, or by the fatal error of mistaking politics for morals. 
It is the cry of the old Liberals among whom I was reared ; the cry of 
the Churches, of the rabbis, of thoughtful individuals of the most 


, diverse views, from Arthur Koestler to Pierre Ceresole and M. Maritain. 


r 


It is typified in that action of the Pope addressing twenty-four thousand 
children in Rome; indiscriminate children, Catholic, Protestant, . 


. Jewish, anything, but all human and of the world’s main troubles 


innocent. Christians, Moslems, Hindus, atheists, do in their hearts 


-accept one great common religion, Deus est mortali juvare mortalem. . 


If conscience is not a passion.and cannot compete with passion, it has 
the power to outlast passion and to speak when passion is spent. It is 
really the voice of normal civilised humanity. 

If we can get it known and felt ; if we can get it past the borders of 
totalitarian states, past the sluggish cynicism of the party caucus, the 


‘vulgar Press, the public-house and the racecourse, I have the hope, 


I have the faith, that this great call of Charity will have its effect. 
There will be no difficulty with the average government, certainly no 
difficulty with the leaders of thought, the scientists and philosophers. 
I can speak with some:slight knowledge of the governmental members = 
of the League of Nations, with a good twenty years’ experience of the 
numerous savants who assisted in the League Committee of Intellectual. 
Co-operation. I remember well the enquiry made by that committee 
into “ Modern Means of Spreading Information in the Cause of Peace 
(1938).” The means were abundant, the ordinary commercial com- 
panies were willing, but where the spirit of peace was most needed the 
facts were not allowed through. 

That wall can and must be broken down ; the truth must be allowed 
through. And if the truth reveals not only facts but the spirit in which 
average decent humanity makes and faces the facts, we-can still have 
Hope and Faith for the future. It is the message which, in spite of its 
faulty charter, in spite of its unconverted members, the United Nations 
Organisation is intended to convey. It is for individual men and women 
in every nation by the means of the various United Nations Associa- 
tions to see that the message is heard and felt. f 

GILBERT MURRAY. 


THE BUDGET, 


THE DEBT; AND THE DEFICIT. 


R. DALTON’S second Budget, which he set forth to a crowded 
D of Commons on Tuesday, April gth, in a two hours’ 

financial statement, was in respect of taxation only a minor 
supplement to that of October 23rd, on which I commented in a previ- - 
ous number of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. But the second Budget 
was, what the earlier one was not, a real Budget, giving, according to 
precedent, the results of the previous year’s finance and the estimates 
of expenditure and revenue for the current financial year which began 
on April ist. 

The total expenditire in the last financial year -was £5,484 millions, 
which Dr. Dalton described as “ a saving ” of {81 millions on the April 
estimates of his predecessor. This may be contrasted with Mr. 
Churchill’s estimate that the saving or reduction on the ending of the 
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war should have been ten times that figure—about £800 millions. The 
revenue was £3,284 millions, a little more than the estimate, with new 
high records for beer, tobacco and income tax. There resulted a realised 
deficit of £2,200 millions, which was added to the national debt through 
borrowing from large investors, small investors, and banks, 

After making various changes, most of them small reductions, in 
income tax and exempting all estates below £2,000 in net value from 
death duties, while increasing the graduation on large fortunes, the 
Budget for this year may be epitomised as follows : 


Estimated revenue - £3,161 millions 
Total expenditure - £3,887 millions 


Among the main items of the estimated revenue are income tax, 
£1,111 millions; surtax, {80 millions; estate duties £140 millions ; 
Customs £595 millions; Excise £592 millions; sale of surplus war 
© stores £150 millions. f 

Of the estimated expenditure £1,170 millions is the cost of the war 
services and {2,090 millions is the cost of the civil services. 

It will be advisable, I think, to begin my observations with the 
expenditure side of the account, and with the growth of the national 
debt and of its significance. In the early stages of the first Great War 
there was a school of economists (or, as I would prefer to call them, 
economic sophists) who professed to hold that the only real losses in 
war are the property actually and physically destroyed and, of course, 
the men killed or maimed. The debt, they said, is a mere book-keeper’s 
account between different inhabitants, some losers, some gainers. 
They represented it as new capital on which the taxpayers pay interest 
to the fund-holders. Those who held this theory were naturally in- 
different as to whether the war costs were defrayed from taxation: or 
from borrowed money. The fallacies, often plausible and subtle, on 
which this comfortable error was founded deserve detailed exposure. 
They are as old, I fancy, as the national debt ; they flourished during 
and after the wars with Napoleon; but they were laughed out of 
circulation by Tom Moore in some amusing verses which he composed 
on reading a ministerial statement containing the reassuring sentence : 
“the public debt: is due from ourselves to ourselves, and resolves itself 
into a family account.” Two verses may be quoted : 

“ My tradesmen are smashing by dozens, 
But this is all nothing, they say ; 
For bankrupts, since Adam, are cousins— 
So it’s all in the family way. 


My debt not a penny takes from me, 
As sages the matter explain— 

Bob owes it to Tom, and then Tommy 

`- Just owes it to Bob back again.” 
Money wasted, whether it is raised by taxes or loans, is obviously a loss 
to the community. A large part of the expenditure on a great war 
cannot be raised by taxation, and therefore must be raised by borrowing 
either at home or abroad. A solvent nation, whose credit is good, may 
be able to borrow a part of its war expenditure abroad as we have done. 
An insolvent government borrows as much as it can from its more 
solvent allies and then repudiates the debt, and resorts to the printing 
press until its own paper money becomes worthless, resulting in con- 
fiscation and the ruin of the home investors. It is to the credit of Dr. 
Dalton that he has not promulgated this fallacy ; indeed he is anxious 
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to make us believe that his borrowing will come to an end in a balanced 
budget next year, or perhaps the year after. That his professions of 
orthodoxy can be squared with his practice I take leave to doubt. He 
is at any rate the first Chancellor of the Exchequer in British history 
who has borrowed large sums of money to make popular remissions 
of taxation, while much larger sums are being added to the national 
debt. And we must bear in mind that the interest on this dead-weight 
debt (i.e. unproductive debt, not capital in the true sense of the word) 
` has to be paid by taxpayers. Dr. Dalton tells us that the interest 
charge has mounted to £490 millions, an increase of £35 millions over 
the cost of interest last year. This additional interest is due to the fact 
that the realised deficit for last year was £2,200 millions. 

The terrible extravagance and waste, which went on after the war was 
` over practically unchecked, is responsible, not only for the size of last 
„year’s deficit, but also for the lack of labour and goods both for home 
‘consumption and export. If even half of the idle soldiers had been 

promptly released for useful work, along with hundreds of thousands 
of women and munition workers, great progress might have been made 
with housing and coal and the supply of bricks and other necessaries. 
Then the Chancellor of the Exchequer.and his colleagues could have 
pointed to real and satisfactory progress towards recovery. a 
He congratulates himself on the fact that the small savings move- 
ment provided him with £658 millions towards financing last year’s 
deficit, and he is hoping for over £500 millions from the'same source in 
the present year. But the savings of the people which are contributed 
towards filling up a deficiency are a very different thing from savings 
for capital purposes. They become merely a part of the dead-weight 
debt, which, we learn—and this is only the internal debt—has now risen 
to a total of £23,000 millions. The interest would be much higher but 
for the fact that the presént floating debt, on which he has cut the 
short-term rates of interest, has risen to the prodigious total of £6,500 
millions ; but Dr. Dalton, ignoring the danger of inflation, said: “ I 
do not regard the present floating debt as too large in relation either to 
the total of the internal debt, or to the present scale of our expenditure 
and revenue, or to our future requirements.” When one asks why, he 
explained, rather ingenuously : “ Since most of the floating debt cost- 
us only one-half of 1 per cent., I see no pressing reason to replace it by 
more expensive forms of public borrowing at this stage.” One would 
like to hear what bankers, who understand the inflationary character 
of the floating debt, would say about the statement if their lips were 
unsealed. i 
On the subject of inflation; Dr. Dalton made an extraordinary state- 
ment: “ The only counter to inflation is to produce more goods, and 
thus to increase both the national income and the public revenue.” . 
But if there are no goods in the shops to buy prices cannot rise, and in 
that sense there can be no inflation, and Sir Stafford Cripps has been. 
- doing yeoman work. But if there were more goods to buy, would not 
prices rise under the competition of eager purchasers who want furni- 
ture, umbrellas, watches, etc., etc:, etc. ? Consequently, at one and the 
same time the Chancellor is prescribing a cure for the disease which will 
only inflame’ it! All the same, we may be thankful that he has begun ` 
on the cure by exempting (or reducing) from purchase tax quite a 
number of useful articles, at considerable cost to the revenue. But even 
these concessions will be of little use unless his colleague, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, allows the said articles to be manufactured and to flow freely 
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into the shops, and unless his other colleagues allow the men who are 
wanted for production to go freely from military serfdom into the fields, 
mines, factories and workshops, which so urgently require them. 

To do thé Chancellor justice he did dwell more than once, especially 
in winding up the debates, on the danger of an inflationary process to 
which he and his predecessor have been contributing by that reckless 
waste and extravagance which ought to have been severely repressed 
in war-time and has been flagrantly culpable ever since the war ended. 
Had there been a large surplus instead of a huge deficiency, had the 
scale of taxation been tolerable, had it been possible to pay interest on 
the debt without borrowing more, the country might well have acknow- 
ledged gratefully what passes for generosity without enquiring whether 
it is contributing to the depreciation of the money in which doles and 
subsidies amounting to hundreds of millions are being paid out of the 
Exchequer. 

But how are we to reconcile his words of warning with his actions, 
or with the principles on which he justifies increased expenditure and 
reduced taxation ? 

In the course of his financial statement, after thanking the leaders of 
the National Savings Movement for pledging themselves to find during 
the present financial year £520 millions of new money in the form of 
small savings, he asked the small savers not to spend, because “we 
must go slow ” with tax reliefs ; for “ until there are more goods in the 
shops, the risk of inflation will remain serious ” ; and he went on with 
the assertion I have already quoted, “ let us not blink that fact... 
the only counter to inflation is to produce more goods.” If that were 
so, there need be no dangèr of inflation. All that is wanted is that the 
men to produce coal, bricks, clothing, furniture, etc., should be let out 
of the camps and barracks and munition factories, where they are 
wasting their own time and the public money, and permitted to return 
to freedom and resume their useful occupations. 

But evén if Sir Stafford Cripps, with his restrictions, and licences and 
prohibitions, and suppression of free markets like the Liverpool Stock 
Exchange, were removed and the gates of the barracks opened, inflation 
might and would continue if the finances of the country proceeded on 
the principle that a huge deficit is permissible and harmless. This 
appears to have been the view of Mr. Clement Davies who spoke in 
rapturous applause of the Budget as leader of the small group of 
Liberals who seem to have forgotten all the lessons of public economy 
and free trade which they should have inherited from Gladstone. 

A very different view was taken by Mr. Ralph Assheton, once 
Secretary of the Treasury. He said, if I may summarise a part of the 
admirable speech which he delivered on April rzth, the third day of the 
Budget debate : 

“ The important economic problem of to-day is of course whether or 
not we can avoid a further measure of inflation. By inflation I mean a 
rise in prices and a fall in the purchasing power of money. The answer 
depends on two things. It depends on whether the wage level continues 
to rise disproportionately to output, and whether borrowing can be 
kept within bounds set by current savings. In any case the present 
cost-of-living index is no true guide to the real situation now. It stands 
at only 31 per cent..above the pre-war figure, and is kept artificially low 
by subsidies in many of its constituent elements. The true position is 
reflected more accurately either in the weekly wage rates, which are 
58 per cent. above pre-war figures, and wholesale prices, which are 
75 per cent. above pre-war figures. The way to limit inflationary 
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tendencies is clear. Theré are two weapons in the hands of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. One is to increase the production of goods as 
quickly. as may be ; the other is to cut down ruthlessly all extravagance.” 

In his criticism of expenditure, Mr. Assheton pointed out that before 
the war (in 1938) our national expenditure was running at about £1,000 
millions per annum as compared with the Chancellor’s present Budget 
of £4,000 millions. After the first Great War, though expenditure was 
much lower, it fell far more rapidly—trom £2,579 millions in 1919 to 
£1,660 in 1920, and to £1,000 in 1921. As to the war savings, which Dr. 
Dalton is using for ordinary revenue, as if they came from taxes, the 
people who hope to benefit by social reform, and are lending money to 
the Government, will find that they have been repaid, if and when they - 
_ receive the promised benefits, in a vastly’ depreciated currency. “ There 
is no advantage in doubling the old-age pension if everything the old- 
age pensioner buys costs twice as much as it did before.” 

What is to me surprising is that until he wound up the debate Dr. 
Dalton seemed quite unaware that his success in preventing the fearful 
disaster of a collapse in money like that which has reduced the value of 
the French franc from gd. to a farthing, and equally in providing means 
of reducing the oppressive burden of taxation in the next two or three 
years, depends upon his own work in detecting public waste and reduc- 
ing all unnecessary expenditure. He has rejected the Geddes Committee 
- with scorn ; he has refused to reappoint the Select Committee on Public. 

Expenditure ; he gave no hint (as Mr. Assheton said) in his financial 
statement that he was- “watching out ” for extravagance, except in 
the one item of £80 millions which the Government is spending in 
Germany. It does seem to me amazing that he should ask and demand 
from millions of our people extreme thrift and privation while he is 
-spending their taxes and savings on a scale never before contemplated 
by the wildest imagination in time of peace. It is true that the Opposi- 
tion ought to have spoken out on the estimates. But better late than 
never ; and if the Government goes to pieces on finance and economics, 
owing mainly to the policies of the Treasury and the Board of Trade, it 
is at least some consolation to know that there is a statesman with the 
courage, knowledge and capacity of Mr. Assheton who might occupy 
the Exchequer and save the country as Sir Robert Peel saved it (under 
the inspiration of Cobden) in the Hungry Forties. f 
This thought of Sir Robert Peel, and of the tariff he purged'so success- 
fully, was present in the mind of Mr. Douglas, Labour Member for 
Battersea, who was shocked by the Chancellor’s adoption of the 
` purchase tax as a permanent form of taxation. Mr. Douglas sees that 
the taxation of articles of common consumption, whether by purchase 
tax or by tariffs, or by restrictions on trade, is the worst form of taxation. 
It is concealed from the taxpayer; and that is why, he said, Louis 
XIV’s Finance Minister remarked that “ the art of public finance is to 
- pluck the goose with the least amount of squawking.”’ Mr. Douglas 
continued : “ One of the greatest illustrations of that (he was speaking 
` of taxes on consumption) was in the reform of our fiscal system which 
- took place during the first half of the last century, when hundreds—I 
think I could say thousands—of-taxes were repealed and abolished. ° 
When this House, through a Select Committee, examined this question 
of the tariff they found that in a great many cases these taxes (Customs 
duties) were hardly paying for the cost of collection, and that as a fiscal 
instrument they were entirely worthless.” ; 
If Mr. Douglas and those who agree with him on both sides of the 
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House would investigate the present tariff they would find that literally 
thousands of the articles subject to duty yield nothing at all, or a mere 
trifle. They promote monopolies and raise the cost of living. Some of 
them if reduced might yield a substantial revenue. Dr. Dalton, without 
any expense, by a simple operation might have given great relief to the 
whole body of consumers by substituting a revenue tariff for one which 
is predominantly protective and largely prohibitive. 

I wish that taxpayers and consumers could read some of the speeches 
made by private Members during the three days’ discussion of the 
financial statement. Many M.P.s asserted, and very few denied, that 
inflation exists. It is a question now of arresting it and preventing a 
further rise of prices and a further expenditure from the pockets of the 
taxpayers to keep down the prices of the necessaries of life. The 
speeches of Mr. Eccles, Mr. Braithwaite and Mr. Jennings should all 
be read. The last-named, in reply to Government spokesmen, who want 
others to show how the Government’s estimates should havé been 
reduced to prevent inflation and reduced taxation, remarked perti- 
nently enough :_ 


“A great deal has been said about economy. I venture to suggest 
that it would not need a very clever man to take a tooth comb through 
expenditure without touching Service pay or allowances. Millions of 
pounds can be saved in Service expenditure to-day. If hon. Members 
go into the constituencies, and listen to what people are saying, every 
day they will hear instances of waste, instances of buildings unoccupied, 
of buildings being paid for with nobody there. No Government Depart- 
ment will take the risk of saying: ‘ We do not want that any more. 
Yet people are bursting to get into those buildings, to carry on produc- 
tive employment. Surely to goodness it does not take a very clever man 
to save millions of pounds by that form of economy.... ‘There are 

- people in Service Departments in my opinion doing very little for the 
money they draw, and they would be far better employed in active, 
productive, industry. ... Do not let us delude ourselves that inflation 
is not here. Let married members on the other side of the Committee 
go home and ask their wives how much they can get for a pound.” 


It was Commander Braithwaite who reminded the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the £500 or-more millions of small savings, which by 
anticipation he has-already written into the Budget, for his current 
expenditure, “ are to be paid back in paper money of approximately 
the same purchasing value as at the time they are lent.” One must 
agree with him that it would indeed be melancholy if those who have 
invested in British bonds or savings certificates were to suffer the fate 
he has assigned to British investors in Japanese bonds, who were told 
with a shrug of the shoulders that they have backed the wrong horse. 

I need not dwell upon the various small but naturally welcome 
reductions of income tax and death duties, which affect mainly the 
lower grades of taxpayers, or the promised abolition of the E.P.T. at 
the end of the year—for which a substitute equally disagreeable may 
or may not be found. Everyone knows whether he will gain by the 
changes or whether he will lose. Nor need I enlarge on the question 
whether by artificial reductions in the rate of interest Dr. Dalton will 
attract the small investors on whom he counts for such large sums of 
money this year. The boom on the Stock Exchange was evidently due 
mainly to a belief that for a time at any rate the Chancellor may be 
able to reduce the rate of interest on borrowing, and to his announce- 
ment that the year’s deficit is only £700 millions instead of the £1,000 
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millions anticipated by independent calculations after the appearance 
of the estimates. The Economist, which has been a friendly interpreter 
of State Socialism, is rather scandalised by a method of accounting, 
which treats sales of capital assets like wat stores as ordinary revenue, 
and assumes that an increase of trade will swell the proceeds of taxation 
' tœ a surprising extent. Dr. Dalton’s optimism communicated itself 
from the Press to the general public. But I regret to say that I am a 
sceptic, and agree with the Economist that the -Chancellor has 

“juggled ” with figures and is likely to find by the end of the year that 
the deficit is at least a thousand millions, unless he cuts down his 


f Sapard, 
FRANCIS W. HIRST. 
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ANY people find Russia’s attitude to Great. Britain either 
Mise or treacherous. Actually it is merely symbolical and 
traditional. Russian diplomacy, whether under the Czars or the 
Soviets, has been unchanging and continues static. Whatever the aims, 
the methods remain the same. Now, as heretofore, her diplomacy is 
based upon, and actuated by, an ineradicable suspicion of Britain’s 
power in Western Europe. Delcassé, who ranks with Richelieu, Ver- 
gennes and Talleyrand as among the greatest of French Foreign 
Ministers, once said: “ There are two diplomacies in this world which 
really count : the British and the Russian ; for the very simple reason 
that they are the only ones which plan in generations and not in 
months ; in centuries and not in years.” Delcassé, careful and obser- 
vant man that he was, would probably have modified his judgment so 
far as Great Britain is concérned had he lived to witness the lamentable 
eclipse her ,foreign policy suffered during that humiliating period 
between the two world wars, when Chamberlain was wringing his hands 
and running up and down Europe in a frenzy of good intentions, with 
Munich as the tragic dénouement. But his declaration would have 
needed no revision or amendment in Russia’s case. Moscow ruthlessly 
pursues the same policy as under the successive foreign ministers of its 
monarchs. In their broad outlines the aims and objects of present-day 
Russian policy are well known. Intelligent observers and readers of 
history recognise that they constitute a programme which has been 
imposed upon Russian rulers primarily by the geographical position of 
their country. At the moment, however, these objects are being pur- 
sued but partially ; the programme is being achieved piecemeal. Central 
Asia and the Far East are being momentarily relegated to the back- 
ground ; they are items which may be picked up later. A door is being 
left wide open on the question of the Baltic, with the practical command 
of that sea; on that of a maritime exit from the Black Sea into the 
Mediterranean, and on the much-desired project of erecting a series of 
protective and defensive bastions along Russia’s western frontiers. 
The situation in the Far East is static—for the time being at any rate 
—and'can therefore be omitted from our present survey. The people 
.who in 1945 fondly believed in the imminence of a devastating clash 
between Russia and the United States over Far Eastern questions 
have awakened to a realisation of the precipitancy, if not the puerility, 
of their judgment. Although there is no formal, there certainly exists a 
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tacit understanding between Moscow and Washington, an under- 
standing not less definite since Mr. Byrnes’s outspoken declaration of 
February 29th that any breach of the accord by Russia would meet 
with condign punishment at American hands. America has shown her 
willingness to loosen her grip more and more on European affairs in 
exchange for a passive Russian attitude in the Far East. Superficially 
this appears to be highly satisfactory to all men whose hearts are set 
upon securing an enduring world peace. Deep down, however, it con- 
ceals a very real danger to that peace. Unlike the United States, Great 
Britain cannot abdicate in Europe. The undisclosed peril lies in the 
possibility of Russian aims in Europe becoming the object of a dis- 
concerting disagreement with Great Britain in the event of their vital 
interests colliding. It is the “ isolationists ” in the United States who 
would find such a conflict of views agreeable to their projects, since 
they imagine it would provide America with an opportunity of stepping 
in as the benevolent, although far from disinterested, arbiter. Whatever 
may be our own state of mind, there is no doubt that Stalin is keenly 
alive to this almost unspoken danger. Those who know him intimately 
are convinced that it is his most earnest desire that this menace shall 
be obviated and eliminated if possible. His moderation has been both 
shown and expressed. He is credited indeed (inconceivable as it may 
appear) with even having paraphrased the prophet Isaiah in a fervent 
utterance last year when the subject was mooted. “ I would build up 
my country with justice and would mould it with equity,” he 
recited, as though this should finally settle all doubts as to his own 
intentions. 

Another and perhaps clearer indication of the mental processes at 
work in his brain was furnished at the meéting of the Polit Bureau 
which was held last year at Sotchi, his favourite seaside resort now that 
he increasingly shuns the exacting rigours of the Moscow winters. The 
gathering was -attended by the nine members who constitute the 
“ inner council ” of the Polit Bureau: Stalin himself, the aged Presi- 
dent Kalinin; Molotoff, Kaganowich, Andreyew, Malenkow, Mikoyan, 
Idanow and Kruchew. Its principal purpose was to formulate the lines 
of Russia’s policy in Central, Eastern and South-Eastern Europe. 
Very early in the discussion it became apparent that opinions were 
sharply divided. Both Kalinin and Kaganowich were emphatic in their 
anxiety to avoid anything even remotely resembling a clash with Great 
Britain. They claimed that, without sacrificing any of Russia’s vital 
interests, it was not only possible but essential to maintain the very 
close and amicable co-operation with both Britain and America which 
alone rendered victory possible. They pointed out that in any event the 
Soviet Union needs imperatively a period of peace and reconstruction. 
A policy of adventure, they added, was incompatible with the safety 
of the country. i 

This rational and seemingly reasonable point of view was stoutly 
resisted by Molotoff. He held that, while it was true that the Soviet 
Union was exhausted after so severe a struggle, the same was true of 
Great Britain : consequently the present provided the best opportunity 
for Russia to gain her ends. He reviewed the problems of the moment 
in Europe and the Near East. He was all for going “ full steam ahead ” 
whatever the cost. His colleagues realised that much weight must attach 
to Molotoff’s contentions, since at the best of times he is unbending and 
adamant. Indeed in the Russian civil service he is popularly known as 
“the man with the stone stern.” That nickname expresses alike his 
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inexhaustible capacity for sedentary office work and his entire lack of 
suppleness. In his plea for prompt and swift action he was strongly -` 
supported by Mikoyan, the Foreign Trade Commissary, -and by, 
Idanow, the snappy, terse, Goethean, young man from the North, 
whom many in Russia look upon as likely to be one of the most sein-p 
tillating stars in the political firmament of the future. Idanow’s _ 
adhesion to the Molotoff programme doubtless was inspired, in part at -_ 
least, by considerations of internal political-tactics. Mikoyan went —~ 
even further than them both, blurting out his conviction that the 

“ Western Capitalists ” were planning and preparing war against the 
Soviet Union. He agreed that, short of abandoning any of Russia’s 
“legitimate aims,” every effort should be made to avoid such a war, 
but in his view it would be criminal folly not to prepare for that war ; 
indeed, the fact that they were preparing for a conflict of the kind might 
have the effect of obviating it ! 

During these gloomy vaticinations, Stalin preserved an imposing 
oracular immobility, apparently listening all the time not to the re- 
marks but the reservations of his counsellors. He declined to utter a 
word in regard to these alarms, merely indicating by a somewhat con- 
temptuous gesture that he refused to acquiesce in any war “ scare.” 
He did however assent to Kaganowich’s suggestion that a meeting of 
-the Big Three should be held in Moscow “ to try and clear the air.” 


- And it must be counted to him for righteousness that in defiance of his 


physicians’ advice he went to Moscow for that meeting, because he 
rightly feared lest its utility and amenities should be frustrated by 
Molotoff’s habitual angularities and rigidity. As a direct result of his 
renewed personal contacts with the British and American spokesmen, 
he at last broke through his reserve and explained his views quite ~ 
clearly on the main issues. His position was one of compromise between 
the two rival theses. It may be tersely summed up as follows: (1) 
There is a serious reason to apprehend an armed clash either with Great 
Britain and her European friends, or with Britain and America. That 
being so, the industrial renascence of Russia must be directed for the 
next few years at least towards a further and vast development of 
armaments. (2) In the hope of avoiding any premature rupture, the 


‘soft pedal must be played in Central and South-Eastern Europe ` 


so far as political demands or action are’ concerned, but in the.eco- , 
nomic field Russia’s aims must be prosecuted with the greatest vigour ` 


` and tenacity. 


The first~point received amplification in the speech which Stalin 
made on the occasion of the twenty-cighth anniversary of the forma- 
tion of the Red Army. Preparedness for a possibly not far-distant con- 
cussion was the keynote-of the discourse. The project has been 
approved, the plans have been made. Russia is embarking upon a new 
armaments race at the precise moment when most men and women in, 
the world are anxious, above all else, that nations shall disarm and 
establish a régime other than that of force. Naturally, that this wind- 
sown harvest of evil surmise and suspicion should have translated itself 
into a new phase in belligerency is deeply deplored by those observers 
in Western Europe who are conscious that, whatever may be the secret 
inclinations of an obdurate and recalcitrant few, neither the British 
nor the American people has the slightest hostile intention towards the 
Soviet Union. On the same day (March 18th) Mr. Bevin in England, 
and Mr. Byrnes in America made the same affirmation. As evidence of 
British goodwill the former re-asserted the willingness of this country 
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to conclude a fifty years’ treaty of friendship. The other in categoric 
terms averred that no pact, military or otherwise, against the U.R.S.S. 
would be concluded by America with Great Britain or any other-Power. 
Despite these assurances the old suspicion rankles ; preparations to - 
meet it are being made on a scale vaster than-ever before. It was this 
fact, now known in the Chancelleries of Europe, which gave such a 
paralysing significance to Stalin’s retort to Churchill in the middle of 
March, to which I shall presently revert, But the ugly fact remains. 
The only comforting feature about it is that this new spurt in Russian 
military preparedness is the fruit, not of any desire for aggression, but 
of an ineradicable fear of being attacked. That fear, that suspicion, 
which no amount of reason or denial nor even of logical argument will 
dislodge from the Russian mind, can only be dispelled gradually and 
progressively by an avoidance of anything in words or deeds that could 
strengthen or seem to confirm it. Unhappily, that has not been the case’ 
always of late. 
Mr. Churchill’s speech at Fulton revived all the fears, imaginary or 
_ otherwise, of a Soviet-communist crusade of proselytism throughout 
Europe. Since the professions of mutual esteem between the “ Keeper 
of the Kremlin ” and the ex-Prime Minister of England, the old bogey 
of Bolshevism had’ been forgotten. Suddenly it was flogged into life 
again by a robust Churchill, who once more envisaged in international 
communism propagated by Soviet Russia a danger so grave that only 
a formal union of the English-speaking peoples could save civilisation 
from its crippling enslavement. It was in many respects a deplorable 
and ill-timed declaration, and Moscow, with its nerves in tatters, leapt 
instantly to the conclusion that both London and Washington were 
behind it; the former because Downing Street issued no disavowal, 
and the latter because President Truman was present when the speech 
was made. After ten days of ominous reflection, Stalin launched into 
a paroxysm of invective. Thus all the latent Russian distrust flamed 
into life again. It is to be feared that it will go on smouldering for 
months to come, rendering any immediate resumption of a meeting 
between the Big- Three inopportune, and as we have seen, making 
increasingly difficult the work of the Security Council. Stalin 
misunderstood the American attitude to the Fulton speech. The 
only thing which could make possible such a combination as that 
for which Churchill pleaded would be a persistence in their indis- 
position to co-operate on the part of Stalin, Vyshinsky, Molotov and 
their satellites. 

Regarding the second point, the situation is a highly interesting one. 
It is undeniably true that so far as politics are concerned Russian action 
in Eastern Europe is showing signs of considerable reticence. The 
attitude towards Finland appears to be one of friendly sympathy 
unaccompanied by any attempt at interference in home affairs. In 
Czecho-Slovakia there has been no sign of political dictation nor even 
of guidance. In Hungary. an unexpected degree of latitude has been 
allowed to the people by the Russian occupants ; apparently they-have 
sought never to prevent the electoral victory of the more conservative 
elements. Despite the highly coloured accounts concerning conditions 
in Poland, broadcast by influential Polish groups in exile, whose sym- 
pathies it may be recalled prior to 1939 were anti-democratic, there is 

“no reason to believe that there has been or is any Russian display of 
authoritativeness or domineering autocracy. True, in Poland as in 
Jugoslavia, the local rulers are men who are either Communists or far 
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from adverse to Commiunist tenets, and they may be expected therefore 
‘to do nothing in violent opposition to Moscow’s wishes. But that, after 
all, is a matter for the people of Poland and Jugoslavia to determine 
for themselves. In Roumania and Bulgaria Moscow so far has 
accepted a monarchical régime, and. the Russian endeavour has been 
- directed more. towards a working compromise than towards political 
despotism. i i = 
In the economic field the situation is vastly different. Here the Rus- ` 
sian aim is revealed unmistakably : an economic matnmise on Eastern, 
Central and South-Eastern Europe. Finland, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Hungary, Austria, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Roumania are to be 
brought, gradually and almost imperceptibly, within the Russian 
economic sphere of influence. In Roumania Russia has secured the 
lion’s share of the country’s oil resources. In Austria she has attained 
almost a monopoly of the oil production with comparative ease. The 
total nationalisation of economic enterprises in Czecho-Slovakia is 
intended to enfold that country tightly within the cloak of Russia’s own 
economic system. As things stand to-day a Poland or a Hungary econo- , 
mically independent of Russia is inconceivable. Moreover it is- the 
belief of shrewd observers that we are only at the beginning of a project 
whose dimensions will probably stagger the people of Great Britain. 
In any case it can be confidently asserted that the plan for Russian 
economic permeation of that part of Europe has been and is being 
developed in detail with great thoroughness and in great secrecy. 
“ It is the biggest State secret in Moscow to-day,” the present writer 
was recently assured by a Russian who has the-signal advantage of 
knowing personally and of having worked closely with the authors and 
‘executants of the plan. “ I can assure you,” he continued, “‘ that it is 
almost as carefully guarded as the secret of the atomic bomb or the 
disintegration of uranium, and for Russia it is practically as important.” 
This may be pure chauvinism or merely shrewd psychological conjecture. 
The. Russians are conscious of being sharers in a gigantic economic in- 
vasion of “ the continent,” the details of which have not yet been dis- 
closed. Whatever the value of the secrecy may be, it is incontestable 
that if Russia attains economic success she can cheerfully neglect overt 
political action in that part of.the world, for‘economic domination will 
lead inevitably to political supremacy. ia) ee 
It behoves the men responsible for British policy to make up their 
minds whether this measure of Russian economic success would 
endanger essential British interests. In Moscow such a possibility jis 
strenuously denied. It is claimed that Britain’s greatest legitimate 
interest in years to come lies in her export trade, and that the U.S.S.R. 
of to-morrow, a stupendous economic power with its fringe of economic- 
ally dependent border States, would offer a magnificent field for British 
export enterprise and initiative. We should be careful not to be misled 
by “ bluff ?” manceuvres such as those staged by Russian and Ukranian 
cunning in regard to Greece and Indonesia. These loudly advertised 
political mouthings were primarily intended as counter-moves to the 
Persian affair. Incidentally here, too, the Russian interest was prin- 
cipally an economic one. Azerbaijan contains oil ; during their occupa- 
tion of the province the Russians started exploiting that oil (they 
actually bored no less than thirty-five wells) without Teheran’s assent 
or permission. When later Teheran was consulted and refused to grant’ 
the oil concessions demanded, an autonomous Azerbaijan government 
was promptly set up for the express purpose of ceding those rights. In 
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short, in Persia, politics were simply used to an economic end; in 
Europe economics dre to be used for a political end. , The belated with- 
drawal of Russian troops and the agreemerit on the joint exploitation 
_ of the wells have for the moment eased the situation. 

Thus it appears indispensable, if we afe to avoid a breach with 
Russia which neither she nor we desire, that we should first determine 
how far her projected economic expansion in Europe can be reconciled 
with our own interests.. Wordy contests about~fictitious political 
problems will bring no solution. The fight, if fight there be, is an econo- 
mic one. The peace, if peace there is to be, must be sought in the field 
of European economics. Meanwhile in Russia a huge wall of armaments 
is being raised to provide her with a defence ‘‘ against the envy of less 
happy lands.” ‘ ss 

; . i W. WALTER CROTCH. ` 
Paris. 


ALFRED SPENDER.* 


T is a happy chance which has made Mr. Wilson Harris the biographer 
[e Alfred Spender, for he, too, has strong claims to represent the wise 
and thoughtful Liberalism which gave Spender his special place in 
public life. Spender, indeed, refused to stand for Parliament, though he 
might have been greatly tempted by a University seat. But it is an 
open secret that his name was included in the long list of distinguished 
Liberals whom Mr. Asquith’s Government intended to nominate as 
peers if the wilder spirits in the Upper House in rgtx had succeeded .in 
defeating the Parliament Bill. He had to fight his way into politics as 
a journalist, and his apprenticeship was by no means easy, in spite’ of 
his family connections with the Press. “ Journalism is not a profession, 
Mr. Spender,” Jowett very frankly warned him. The Bar, the Master 
thought, was a fitter calling for a Balliol man. It was not Spender’s 
Balliol education, or the fine scholarship which he had learned at Bath 
College, which accounted for his early success. The Radical uncle, 
Mr. William Saunders, who launched him into journalism, had small 
respect for a classical training. It was his charm and modesty, his 
readiness to work hard for inadequate wages, his character, ability and 
judgment, which won for him quickly the appreciation of valuable 
friends, and later on an influence with Liberal leaders such as few 
journalists in our day have enjoyed. 
The college which he joined in 1882 stood then at the height of its 
fame. Nine heads of Oxford colleges chosen in those years were old 
Balliol men. Jowett’s influence was firmly established : the old attacks 
on him had died away. ‘Recent Balliol graduates like Asquith and 
Milner had begun to make their mark in the world. Curzon,-still an 
undergraduate, was reading for his final Schools and had practically 
ceased to appear at the Union. Grey had been up for over a year, but 
had not yet shown much appetite for reading. Anthony Hope Hawkins, 
a staunch and serious young Radical from Marlborough, dreamed more 
of politics than of romance. Cosmo Lang, from Glasgow, quite as 
staunch and serious on the other side of politics, still hoped that the , 
Bar and Parliament would bring him income and renown. And many 
other vigorous Scots, as learned as Hardy, as accomplished as Mackail, 
as rich in humour and in friendships as Ludovic Grant and -Robert 
* J. A. Spender. By Wilson Harris. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 
VOL. CLXIX.. f Nae: Ve 18 
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Younger, were maintaining the ancient and honourable rivalry between 
Northern and Southern Britons. Spender was “soon intimate with 
Hawkins and Lang, but his acquaintance with Grey in undergraduate 
days was very slight, and.it began in an unusual fashion. In his first 
term Spender valiantly helped one night to defend his neighbour, now 
a venerable peer, against a small company of rioters who had deter- - 
mined to drag him down and undress him in. the quad. Years 
later, when Grey -at a Balliol barquet was toasted as “ the peace- 
maker of Europe,” he reminded Spender that he had been the leader 
of that rag. : 

_ At Balliol Spender worked too hard. He wanted to do everything, 
to read, to row, to play football, to draw—Ruskin personally superin-_ 
tended his drawing—to keep up his music and practise his fiddle—and’ 
this though his well-loved headmaster at Bath had warned him that 
musical boys often proved morally infirm—to take an eager part in the 
battles of the Union, where the struggle with the Parnellites was just . 
then adding zest and hilarity to life, to join, in fact, in every form of 
activity and- discussion in which an ardent spirit could engage. The 

` résult was that he overtaxed his strength, and, though he secured an 
excellent First in Mods, failed, owing mainly to illness during the 

. examination, to gain the First which he had counted on in Greats. 
This was: a bitter disappointment, none the less bitter because Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, who was staying in the same hotel when the news 
arrived, congratulated him on his Second as quite creditable: Austen 
had just obtained a Second at Cambridge. But Spender decided that 
his hopes of a Fellowship had vanished and that he must find paid work 
. without delay. Dr. Spender and his wife, a successful lady-novelist, 

‘had resolved to give their boys a generous education ; Mrs. Spender’s 
novels contributed largely to the fund ; and the boys supplemented it 
handsomely by winning scholarships. But the understanding was that 
as soon as their university days were over they should begin to support 
themselves. S 

Spender resolved to get to work at once. His uncle, Mr. William 
Saunders, was just coming out as a candidate at Hull, where he con- 
trolled the Eastern Morning News, and he invited Spender to join him 
there as secretary at the not excessive salary of £2 a week. For this 
salary, after Mr. Saunders’ election, the new Member’s nephew was 
expected to take charge of the newspaper for a time. He worked hard 
at his new and difficult job, ‘and lived cheerfully on his £2 a week, 
dining well for 1s. 2d. a day. But Mr. Saunders, an able but crotchety 

-man, a Radical, a teetotaler, a fierce land reformer or land-nationaliser, 
an early Home Ruler who reverted to Unionism as soon as Mr. Gladstone 
declared for Home Rule, was difficult to please; and after a short 
trial Spender was dismissed with a present of £10, “ to help him,” as his 
uncle explained, “‘ to get over his university education ! ” 

In 1886 I was able to procure for him an introduction to Mr. John 
Morley, who was a rather intimate friend of my uncle Louis Mallet. 
Morley took to him at once, but his advice was not immediately 
encouraging. He urged him to go back to the provinces and to continue 
to learn his trade. The Daily Telegraph offered to consider articles frorn 

. him, but these unhappily were soon condemned as-‘‘ never likely to 
reach the standard ” of that paper. The Echo offered him work at 
six guineas weekly, and withdrew the offer after a few weeks. But in 
October 1886 the editor of the Eastern Morning News fell ill, and 

- Mr. Saunders was glad to recall his nephew at a salary which in course 
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of time might possibly rise to £5 a week. On this precarious understand- 
.ing Spender settled down at Hull as editor and manager of the paper. 
He wrote every night from 8 to 4.a.m. In the middle of the day he 
attended to the business side of affairs. At Hull he threw himself into 
every kind of interest and activity, and drew- round him men like 
Harold Cox, H. W. Orange, Garvin, and his brother Harold Spender. 
But it could not have been an easy life. And it was not rendered easier 
by the strong letters of criticism, correcting or contradicting his 
opinions, written to him constantly by his uncle and employer, who 
expected him to print them in the paper and thus confute himself. 

Difficult, however, as his work ‘was often made by a relative whom 
he had served with great fidelity, he worked on steadily at Hull for 
some five years, and then at last his chance in London came. The 
summer of 1892 found him happily established as assistant editor to 
E. T. Cook on the Pall Mall Gazette, and still more happily married. 
Within a few weeks, however, the paper was sold. over the editors’ 
heads, and the young bridegroom was thrown upon the world again. 
But Sir George Newnes came to the rescue ; he started the Westminster 
Gazette, and-took over the whole staff of the Pall Mall. At the end of 
1895, when Cook passed on to the Daily News, Spender succeeded to the 
editor’s chair, and men of judgment in all parties presently discovered 
that it was occupied by one of the most accomplished publicists in 
Europe. 

The years of Mr. Gladstone’s last Government were for Spender years 
of growing influence. Arthur Acland who, as Bursar of Balliol, had 
gathered round him a little group of young politicians anxious to study 
social problems, nicknamed the Inner Ring—all but three, I think, were 
Balliol men and all but Lang were Liberals—was now Spender’s next- 
door -neighbour in Chelsea. He was also, since 1885, a Member of 
Parliament and since 1892 a Cabinet Minister. For Spender, of course, 
he was an invaluable friend. Closely associated with Asquith, Grey and 
Haldane, and able to sympathise both with Rosebery and with Morley, 
Acland’s thoughtful Liberalism and his wide knowledge of the feelings 
of working men gave special weight to his opinions in the Cabinet as 
well as in the House; and Tom Ellis, another friend of Oxford days, 
contributed wisdom from the Whips’ office. But that Government with 
its narrow majority had never more than a precarious existence and 
the divisions which followed Mr. Gladstone’s departure doomed it to 
an early end. 

For ten years these divisions formed Spender’s main preoccupation 
and threatened to break up the Liberal Party. His untiring efforts to 
unite his friends and leaders exposed him to inevitable criticisms. 
Rosebery would talk with him, walk with him—provided Spender did 
not suggest their meeting upon Derby Day—laugh with him and rally 
him, but still remained “ the most uninfluenceable of men.” Liberals 
who wanted a decisive lead complained of Spender’s “ exasperating 
reasonableness.” Morley wrote that he was watching grimly endeavours 
to establish unity unsurpassed since the composition of the Athanasian 
Creed. Fresh troubles arose over South Africa—the Jameson Raid, the 
baffled enquiry into it, the Boer War, the Imperial aims of Rhodes and 
Chamberlain and Milner, the foundation of the Liberal League. “C.B.,” . 
emerging from “a superfluity of retired leaders,” dropped a phrase ` 
about “ methods of barbarism” which no Liberal Imperialist could 
forgive. And then suddenly, by one of the strange providences of 
politics, the tables were turned and the Liberal Party saved. Mr. 
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Chamberlain’s plunge-into Protection, and Mr. Balfour’s remarkable 

- methods of evading that issue, reminded the disputants that there were 
still political causes for which Liberals could fight side by side. The 
Westminster Gazette rendered memorable service in a Free Trade cam- 
paign which swept the country. Spender took a ‘large part in the 
negotiations for establishing the new Government, in close consultation 
with Herbert Gladstone and Robert Hudson, and also with Acland, ` 
whom he summoned to London to help. C.B. must lead. Asquith would 
co-operate. Haldane hesitated. Grey at first refused and was difficult 
to persuade. But Acland and Spender worked on him unceasingly, 
and finally common-sense prevailed. On December 8th, 1905, after an 
agitating week, Gladstone was able to write to Spender that he and 
Acland had “ saved the situation.” It was no wonder if the leaders of 
the new Government treated Spender from the first as a trusted and 
confidential friend. 

In the years that followed his influence with Ministers rose very high. 
There were few men whose judgment Asquith valued more. Grey’s 
intimacy deepened every year : “ You manage to combine independent 

- thought with unswerving support of the party in a way which is very 
rare.” Morley wrote to him in rg1z, “a talk with you would be like 
silver and gold to me.” Winston in the younger generation was just as 
anxious for his friendship and approval. From 1900 onwards he 
consulted him and argued with him, and even took some criticisms in 
good part. With Winston at the Admiralty Fisher, came into the 
picture. “ My Beloved Spender, I hope you will keep on saying those 
golden words . . . Yours till we play harps.” The correspondence is as 
lively as we should expect. Till the World War came and disordered 
politics Spender was very much behind the scenes, and among his 
readers were not only King Edward but the King’s august nephew and 
his Ministers at Berlin. 

But the war did not end Liberal differences. It furnished opportuni- 
‘ties for creating more. Spender, whose loyalty to Asquith was unshaken, 
could not watch without dismay the unresting efforts made to supersede 
him, not only by political opponents like Northcliffe and Carson, but by 
some who were counted as his friends. Like Grey, he found that he 
“ could not keep step with Mr. Lloyd George.”’ Nor could he admire the 
methods of the Coalition Government which followed Asquith’s, or its 
leader’s attempts later on to return as head of the Liberal Party, which 
he had done so much to divide and to destroy. But there is no need to 
dwell upon that chapter here. In 1921 the evening Westminster, which 
had never paid, came to an end, and Spender presently found more 
leisure to enjoy his garden and his birds, to travel, to write books—bio- 
graphies of his friends, recollections of his own, studies on all sorts of 
problems marked by characteristic thoughtfulness and charm. His 
journeys to India, Egypt, America—he had visited India already for 
the great Durbar of 1911, and Egypt with the Milner mission in 19g19— 
expanded into very interesting and fruitful tours. His contacts with 
foreign statesmen continued ; he had already seen much of men like 
Cambon, Benckendorff, Isvolsky, Bülow, Metternich, Kiihlmann, 
Lichnowsky. He had met the Kaiser both in Germany and here, and 
had been directed to tell Grey to come to Berlin. But he still watched 
English politics closely. He became President of the National Liberal: 
Federation in 1926, and President of the Liberal Council, which had 
gathered round the personality of Grey, ten years later. He held steadily 
by the Liberal traditions which Mr. Lloyd George’s followers seemed to 
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him to disdain. In 1939 he refused to join in attacking Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain for clinging as long as possible to peace while vigorously 
strengthening our defences. He begged his friends in the League of 
Nations to remember that countries unprepared to fight should be slow 
to sanction policies provoking war. l 

But the veteran journalist was a journalist still. He wrote for the new 
morning Westminster as long as it existed, and then for the Daily News 
as long as proved possible, and finally for the Westminster Press till 
within a few days of his death. “ I have no intention,” he told Mr. 
A. G. Gardiner, “ of fading out before I need.” At the end he spoke to 
his wife of an “ assured happiness, irrational, irresistible.” Mr. Harris’s 
book gives many records of the tributes of admiration and affection 
which he won. His friends, a great multitude, will long remember that 
fine and lovable figure in the difficult profession which bis gifts and 
judgment lifted to the high level on which statesmen ought to live. 

CHARLES MALLET. 


POLAND BEFORE THE ELECTIONS. 


OLAND has been waiting for general elections since February 
Poss No one can say how much longer she will wait. It is 

possible, but by no means certain, that they will take place in 
the autumn. In February 1945 the Big Three met at Yalta, where far- 
reaching decisions on Poland were made. Let us quote what Roosevelt, 
Churchill and Stalin decided : 


“The Provisional Government which is now functioning in 
Poland . . . should be reorganised on a broader democratic basis with 
the inclusion of democratic leaders from Poland itself and from Poles 
abroad. This new government should be then called the Polish Provi- 
sional Government of-National Unity ... (and) shall be pledged to the 
holding of free and unfettered elections as soon as possible on the basis of 
universal suffrage and secret ballot. In these elections all democratic and 
anti-Nazi parties shall have the right to take part and to put forward 
candidates. ...” (My italics.) 


Why then have these elections been so long delayed? The reason 
given by the Warsaw government is that first the millions of Poles 
abroad should be repatriated; but the real cause of reluctance is 
apparently the fear that results might be detrimental to the present 
régime. Meanwhile the entire Polish nation is racked by pre-election 
fever. 

The Yalta decisions were a compromise in which one party conceded 
immeasurably more than the other. The Western democracies yielded 
much of the substance of Polish independence, and recognised the Cur- 
zon Line. Only one safeguard remained: “free and unfettered 
elections.” Those most concerned, representatives of Poland herself, 
were not present-at Yalta, nor were they asked whether they agreed to 
. the decisions. Hope of the elections being a decisive factor in rebuilding 
the Republic caused the allied peoples—not without misgivings and 
strong opposition from many quarters—to accept the Yalta decisions. 
However, if one considers the subsequent trend of events, one cannot 
but be sceptical as to the possibility of genuine independence. 

From the very beginning it was not easy. Even the formation of the 
Polish Provisional Government of National Unity was a thorny matter. 

t 
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The original “ Lublin Poles ” proved to be more intransigent than the 
Kremlin. They refused to discuss a fusion between- their Soviet- 
sponsored administration and the Polish Government in London, 
recognised until then by all the United Nations except Russia and some 
of her satellites. Shortly afterwards, the expectation that the Provi- 
sional Government would include the leaders of the underground move- 
ment, who throughout the occupation bravely and successfully resisted 
the Germans, proved to be in vain ; they were tricked into the open, 
abducted to Moscow, and there put on trial. There remained only one 
leader, a “London Pole,” who could be considered as a potential 
additional member of the new administration. It was Mr. Mikolajczyk, 
once General Sikorski’s faithful follower, then Premier of the London 
Polish Government, later in opposition to that body. He went to 
Moscow, negotiated with the “ Lublin Poles,” and agreed to share the 
~ responsibility of the government to be formed. He even did not object 
to the Curzon Line, in’ the hope that, though partitioned, Poland, 
relying on friendship with her powerful eastern neighbour, would 
enjoy a new democratic era of genuine freedom and indépendence. 
This hope of Mikolajczyk was naturally based on the indisputable- 
promise of “ free and unfettered ” elections. Knowing the mood of 
the country, particularly of the peasants who form the largest part of 
the population, he probably had no doubt as to the result of the polling 
which would take the power away from the small minority of usurpers 
and give it to the people. i - 

This train of thought may have been logical, but it was not proof 
against events. Firstly the post given to Mikolajczyk was not in 
accordance with the strength of his party nor with his personal quali- 
fications. The one-time Premier of the Polish Government in London 
and, after the death of Wincenty Witos, first leader of the largest 
Polish party, had to be content with the post of Minister of Agriculture 
and second Vice-Premiership in the Provisional Government, the 
“Lublin Socialist?” Osubka-Morawski remaining Premier and the . 
Communist Gomulka first Vice-Premier. Shortly after he had assumed - 
office, a campaign began to disrupt his party from within by creating a 
dissident Peasant Party. Though this openly inimical action of the 
_ régime against a government colleague ended in a fiasco, it became clear 

to him and to the world that the Communist rulers of Poland had 
. decided under no circumstances to yield their power, acquired for the 
first time in Polish history. This implied that Mikolajczyk and the 
Polish Peasant Party must either be won as satellites, or else be de- 
prived of influence by all available means, and in disregard of the Yalta 
decisions and democratic principles. That became apparent when, 
with no date for the election yet fixed, the Communists formed an 
election bloc with the “ Lublin Socialists ’’ and other régime parties, 
and invited the peasants to join them in that bloc. The move aimed . 
at condemning the Polish Peasant Party to a minority in a prospective 
coalition government, despite their unquestioned popularity in both 
town and country which would assuredly bring them victory in free 
elections. i en 

` . Fully aware of this suicidal implication, the Peasant Party has shown 
little enthusiasm for accepting -the invitation. But as the overtures 
continued, Mikolajczyk hinted at the possibility of joining the bloc, on 
condition that the numerical strength of his followers should be taken 
as the basis for negotiations. Shortly afterwards, the negotiations 

were abruptly stopped by the régime parties, with the excuse that it 
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was impossible to continue the discussion with people who demanded 
75 per cent. of votes in the bloc. i 

That was the signal for a concerted Press and radio attack on 
Mikolajczyk and other peasant leaders. Terror acts against Mikolaj- 
czyk’s followers, performed by “ unknown subjects,” became a daily 
occurrence. Mikolajczyk himself has since been described as a “ British 
agent,” a “‘crypto-Fascist,’ and an “ Anders-agent.”’ “The head- 
quarters of the Polish Peasant Party in Warsaw were raided by the 
security police, several party officials were arrested and documents 
seized. The daily paper published by the peasants, as well as their 
periodical publications, were subjected.to all manner of chicanery—an 
easy matter in a totalitarian State. And, more serious than anything 

else, the Communists began openly to use the threat of civil war. 

This is the hopeless dilemma which confronts Poland to-day. Either 
the peasants yield finally to the intolerable pressure, join the bloc and— 

. content to play a very modest part in the muzzled political life of the 
country—leave the real power in the hands of the Communists; or 
they remain firm and continue the brave and daring gamble in the fight 
for democracy against odds of secret police and fear of external inter- 
vention. In the latter case, these are the possibilities : 

1. Despite its obvious strength as a party, rallying not only the land 
population but also all elements dissatisfied with the present state of 
affairs in Poland, the Peasant Party may be defeated at the general 
election. If the polling is not free, if voters are intimidated, if the Polish 
and non-Polish secret police continue cunningly and ruthlessly to use 
their special methods, this is by no means impossible. That would be an 
end to Polish democracy. 

2. If, despite terror and difficulties, Mikolajczyk’s party wins a clear 
majority, then the Communist threat of a civil war is likely to become 
tragic fact. How would it end? Probably with the complete destruc- 
tion of the last vestige of democracy. It must not be forgotten that large 
garrisons of the Red Army are still stationed in Poland, and it should 
also be remembered that many high posts in Marshal Zymierski’s army 
are held by Russian officers in Polish uniforms. Whatever the results 
of the internal fighting, a further destruction of the already devastated 
country, and further bloodshed of a people who shed more blood during 
the war than any other, would be unavoidable. 

It is a dilemma sadder than any in our post-war world. Theoretically, 
yet another possibility exists. Supposing that the régime agrees to free 
elections and Mikolajczyk wins, a situation not dissimilar to that in 
Hungary will arise. There the Smallholders won a victory and came to 
power, but formed a coalition government in which other parties, in- 
cluding the Communists, were represented. Only a few months later 
the world has now to watch how, despite the Smallholders’ victory, 
the Communists are gaining more and more influence, while the Small- 
holder Ministers are impotent, until one day, no doubt, the Communists 
will be on top again. This development is possible in Poland, assuming 
that elections on the Hungarian pattern might be allowed. Finally, if 
the régime sees no better solution for. itself, it can again delay the 
elections indefinitely. 

So this is the cul-de-sac into which war, geography, unhappy circum- 
stances and mistakes made by Poles themselves and by their allies 
have brought Poland. 

Where is the way out of this impasse? Of course it would be easy to 
take the point of view, as some Allied statesmen are inclined to do, that 
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as Poland lies east of the Stettin-Trieste line, and as nothing can be 
done to change Russia’s mind, it would be better not’ to worry about 
Poland, for little can be achiéved in any case. To all the peoples of the 
world even the thought of war is abhorrent ; U.N.O. certainly cannot do 
much; goodwill and respect for the Four Freedoms cannot be en- 
forced ; the planet is apparently going to be divided into two vast 
groups: the United Nations, led by Eritain and America, and the 
Soviet group. Everybody prays that these two should one day come 
together and stay together, not only technically but in reality. Mean- 
while, everybody hopes for peace. 

A Pole cannot accept this resigned complacency, for that would 
mean spiritual death. The country which frst opposed Naziimperialism, 


which suffered and sacrificed more than any other, which produced no- 


quisling, which stood firmly by Britain in the blackest period of her 
history, which had the largest underground army and the largest of all 
émigré armies, which was on the winning, not the losing, side, is now 
in a position immeasurably worse than many a defeated country. 
Poland lost one-eighth of her population by war and Nazi murders, and 
half her territory, including famous cities, to one of the victors, while 
the gift of new provinces in the west appears already as precarious and 
even dangerous. Her industrious Jewish population has been com- 
pletely annihilated ; her capital destroyed ; millions of her people sent 
as slaves to Germany, further millions.as deportees to Siberia. In 
addition, according to Mr. Hoover, famine is now threatening her more 
menacingly than the rest of Europe. 

But the Polish people, though their sufferings from 1939 to’ 1946, 
and also in the years to come, be tragic and painful, will never despair 
and never surrender their hopes. On August 14th, 1941, the President 
of the United States and the Prime Minister of Great Britain met on 


board the American cruiser Augusta and issued a declaration of noble . 


principles, later endorsed by all the allied nations, including the Soviet 
Union. The world may have forgotten—Poland remembers. The ori- 
ginal of the document may have been “ lost ?”—its words are engraved 
on the hearts of all suffering people. This is what the Atlantic Charter 
said : l 
“. . . they (the leaders of the U.S. and Britain) desire to see no terri- 
torial changes that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the 
people concerned . . . they respect the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of the government under which they will live...” (My italics.) : 


In his first broadcast of the war, a month after its outbreak, Mr. 
Churchill said: “ Poland is like a rock. She will emerge again.” These 
words still stand. - 

i Sımon Worr. 


THE LAST DAYS IN BERLIN. 
oe 


N the late afternoon of Sunday, April agth, 1945, we sat in one of the 
Joas of our house near that erstwhile busy traffic centre of Berlin, 

the Wittenberg Platz, awaiting the arrival of the Russian troops, 
who on the tenth day of an intense artillery bombardment, having 
pushed their way through the suburbs of the capital on all sides, were 
rapidly approaching the heart of the far-flung city. In the various 
cellars the darkness was almost complete, being relieved only by the 
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uncertain light of an occasional candle which someone had been 
fortunate or farsighted enough to save till the last decisive moment. 
Hardly anyone spoke in the all-pervading obscurity, and the enervating 
pat-pat of machine-gun bullets striking ceaselessly the walls and pave- 
ments outside could be heard but faintly. It was curious to observe 
that although everyone in the cellars expected -the Russians to put in 
an appearance at any moment, this expectation was never audibly 
voiced. It was as though people were still in the clutches of a paralysing 
fear of expressing their innermost thoughts, still in mortal dread of 
being either denounced or instantly pounced upon for “ treasonable ” 
talk. Yet by that time grim reality had made even the least intelligent 
aware of the fact that the reign of the powers of darkness in Germany 
was over. 

The same phenomenon had been observable, of course, since the 
outbreak of-hostilities in Europe in September 1939, and particularly 
during the last thirty months of the struggle—to be precise, since 
November 8th, 1942, the memorable day when American and British 
forces landed on the coasts of North and North-West Africa, and it 
became luminously certain’ to everyone except the Germans that the 
only possible upshot of the war must be the triumph of the Allies. For 
all the brazen lying of an infamous Press, the truth had become too 
manifest to be doubted, much less denied, since the first big-scale air 
raids on Berlin in the evenings of November 22nd and 23rd, 1943, when 
whole quarters of the capital, including the western and centralareas of 
Lankwitz, Steglitz, Friedenau, Wilmersdorf, Schöneberg, Tiergarten, 
and the Leipzigerstrasse were laid in ruins within less than two hours of 
intense bombing. If it was a long cry from Berlin to the Caucasus and 
the recesses of the Ukraine, or to North Africa and Southern Italy, and 
if it therefore sometimes seemed difficult to visualise the position of 
German forces in such distant regions, the terrific blows rained on the 
German capital itself were much too directly and acutely felt by the 
inhabitants for any amount of propaganda to belittle their import. 
The smoking débris could not be concealed. 

The German people were in a state of mental catalepsy. They saw 
and yet did not see or at any rate were incapable of realising what they 
saw ; they knew and yet did not understand what they knew. Psycho- 
logical paralysis held them in a steel-like grip, a paralysis engendered by 
years of willing addiction to the deadly drug of propaganda which begot 
intellectual inversions and, moral insanity. On the one hand the fatal 
drug administered in strong doses at brief regular intervals by Goebbels 
- created an ineradicable belief in a miracle destined to save Germany at 
the_twelfth hour from the consequences of the Führer’s innumerable 
abominations and follies. On the other hand and as a necessary counter- 
part to this belief (which was itself inseparable from the crude messianic 
vision that had held the German people spellbound) the drug operated 
so as to produce a morbid listlessness and lethargy culminating in an 
- incurable indifference to all things beyond the satisfaction of elementary 
bodily cravings. Because they believed in their Führer’s ability to 
perform miracles, the masses were wellnigh totally impervious to 
whatever might be happening in the world, seeing that if things went 
wrong Hitler could and would put them right, and the appalling effects 
of the poisonous drug of propaganda were aggravated, intensified, 
multiplied a hundredfold by systematic, unrelaxing and ubiquitous 
terror. 

Nor should the cumulative psychological effect obtained, in an 
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atmosphere thus vitiated, by almost uninterrupted and constantly 
more devastating air raids be overlooked. It would be impossible to 
exaggerate its importance as a factor contributing to increase the 
universal listlessness and lethargy to a paint where the latter merges 
into blank, hopeless, insensible despair. Since the destruction of a large 
part of Berlin in November 1943, the inhabitants became daily more 
painfully conscious of their miserable. impotence in regard to the 
practically unchallenged domination of the air by the Allies—a sense 
of helplessness the more agonising because incessantly pounded into 
the blurred and muddy consciousness of cellar-dwellers who recollected 
Goering’s arrogant boast that no enemy bomb would fall on German 
soil. Under the circumstances the “ Providence” blasphemously 
‘invoked by Hitler must have appeared to be the only conceivable 
alternative to irretrievable disaster. The line of demarcation separating 
such’ a state of mind from what is known as defeatism is exceedingly 
thin. The last days of the Nazi régime, when the vast and complicated, 
party machine which had so long fastened its chain around Germany 
in a coil that appeared as though it could never be unravelled was 
speedily approaching total dislocation, when the skeleton of imminent 
chaos loomed larger on the horizon with each passing hour, presented 
absorbing interest for foreign observers who foresaw such a develop- 
ment from the moment Hitler launched his attack on Western Civilisa- 
tion in 1939, and especially since the tide of war definitely turned 
„against Germany thirty months previous-to the ultimate collapse. 

Never e $ any time was the incredible listlessness of the Berliners so 

noticeabls as during that short and never-to-be-forgotten period. 
Neither the ominous bulletins issued by Hitler’s headquarters and 
published every afternoon in the papers, recording the swift irresistible 
advance of Allied armies- closing in on all sides; nor the threats of 
“ condign punishment ” of “ traitors and defeatists ’’ emanating daily 
from Himmler’s headquarters ; nor the gruesome. spectacle of corpses 
left hanging in the streets of the capital as proof of the grim reality of 
those threats; nor the barricades (merely ridiculous from a military 
standpoint but sinister from the standpoint of reason and humanity) 
erected by the Nazis at or near some traffic centres or other allegedly ° 
“ strategic ” points under the flimsy pretext of fighting the invader to 
the last man rather than capitulate ; nor the knowledge that Berlin 
with three and a half million inhabitants would very soon be exposed 
to the horrors of a siege and-its accompanying merciless artillery bom- 
-bardment coming on top of seventeen months of incessant devastating 
air raids to complete the city’s destruction; nothing succeeded in - 
rousing the denizens of the German capital from their pathological 
- apath 

PNor did anything succeed. in stopping their malignant gossip and 
vicious backbiting. During the nocturnal and diurnal séances in the 
cellars tongues continued to wag in idle chattering, while some persons ' 
dozed and others stared vacantly into space. Never was a word to be 
heard about the one thing which might have been supposed, to sway 
everybody’s mind, namely Germany’s situation, never a question 
raised as to what to-morrow might bring. Each day witnessed further 
gigantic strides made by the Allies in east, west, north and south, until 
Berlin was nothing but a lonely defenceless island entirely cut off from 
the rest of the world, entirely bereft of the faintest prospect of relief. 
But in the more or less whispered conversations in the cellars one 
listened vainly for a single hint, however remote,- at the imminent . 
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collapse of the last dykes and the resulting catastrophic flood. When 
looking back on these indescribable days and nights in Berlin during 
the third decade of April 1945, I remember having sought then—as I 
still seek—a rational explanation of this incredible attitude of the 
population at large. sos 3 
There are exceptions to every rule, and German men and women 
could be met who fully understood what kind of harvest was being 
prepared for their country by Hitler and his gang. But so far as my 
experience went their number was remarkably few. Among them was 
. my physician, an old friênd, who attended me during the illness that 
confined me inexorably to my bed and thus prevented me from leaving 
Germany when war broke out in 1939, and who again watched over me 
with never-failing solicitude after my return to Berlin following my 
release, owing to ill-health, from an enemy civilian internment camp in 
Bavaria towards the close of 1940. But he was a rara avis who liked to 
cite Walpole’s historic words: ‘‘ they may ring the bells now, they will 
be wringing their hands soon.” The capitulation of France in June 
1940, followed by the blitz against Great Britain, furnished a motive 
for much bell-ringing and for insolent swagger in Press and radio, 
which continued crescendo all through 1941 and till the late autumn of 
1942. After November 8th, 1942, however, when the landing by the 
Allies in Africa definitely destroyed all the prophecies so pompously and 
confidently made by Nazi “seers,” the merry pealing of the bells 
ceased, and it was not long before their mournful tolling told the 
distressful tale of huge-scale disaster at Stalingrad due to Hitler’s 
“inspirations.” The shock of Stalingrad recoiled all the more violently 
on the credulous German people as the Nazi Messiah had oracularly 
announced, in the grotesque tone of an infallible pontiff customarily 
adopted by him, on the occasion of his annual speech to “ my old 
comrades ” broadcast from the Löwenbräu in Munich to commemorate 
the attempted coup of November 8th, 1923: “ Stalingrad will fall; I 
pledge you my word for that.” Such a prediction by the head ofthe State, 
made under similar circumstances of unexampled gravity and so 
promptly ‘and brutally-contradicted by facts, would in any Western 
country have brought about the false prophet’s downfall. But Germany 
under Hitler’s domination, the Germany of the Gestapo and the 
formidable propaganda machine, was no longer a country of Western 
civilisation. 
For twelve years the Nazi Press knew but one aim: to lie. Men were 
found without the slightest difficulty to accomplish this aim, men 
ready and willing to become professional liars, slanderers, war-mongers, 
-blackmailers, apologists of the foulest crimes against Divine and 
-human law, for the sake of filthy lucre and ad majorem Adolphi gloriam. 
. As time went on and the sands ran ever faster down the glass, Goebbels’ 
scribes descended to ever lower levels, and what might have been 
thought to be the lowest possible watermark of moral degradation was 
reached by them after the abortive conspiracy in July 1944. How 
severely the ruling gangster clique felt the blow then struck from within 
could be gauged not only from the refined satanic cruelty of the 
chastisement meted, out to the conspirators and their alleged accom- 
plices and the fiendish slaughter of their families, but from the 
torrents of calumny and opprobrium heaped on their defenceless heads 
by an ignominious Press which revelled in lurid descriptions of the fate 
reserved for a field-marshal,. generals and other officers (some dis- 
tinguished for conspicuous bravery at the front), a former ambassador 
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(the son-in-law of Tirpitz), ex-Cabinet ministers, a learned Jesuit 
professor and others, many of whom bore names famous in Prussian 
history and most of whom belonged to old and respected aristocratic 
families. Over the mental torture undergone by these men—con- 
demned among other things to be the helpless witnesses from afar of - 
the butchery of those nearest to them, neither suckling babies nor 
pregnant women being spared in the process—as a preliminary to the 
minutely planned brutality of their judicial assassination, Goebbels’ ' 
Press hirelings gloated with sadistic joy. At the sight of the agony of 
the victims these hirelings danced with the delight of cannibals antici- 
pating a solid repast composed of choice human flesh. 

It was amid a final blaze of unsurpassed, perhaps unprecedented, 
cynical mendacity that on April 2oth, 1945, Hitler’s fifty-fitth birthday, 
his Press vanished and the gates of hell banged behind it. It was the 
last day of the Nazi Press and also the first of the Russian bombard- 
ment of Berlin. The Allied Governments had never left the slightest 
doubt that under no circumstances would they negotiate with the 
Nazis, that their intention was to annihilate the Nazi system and all its 
works, Fully aware of this fact and knowing moreover that Germany 
could not be defended against British and American air attacks, Hitler 
and his gang none the less wilfully exposed every city, town and village 
in the Reich, together with the entire population, to destruction sooner 
than admit their own undeniable defeat and the hopeless bankruptcy 
of their manifold schemes. After seeing the greater part of Berlin (not 
to mention practically all the other cities of Germany) reduced to a 
mass of ruins owing to this criminal obstinacy, the same gang decided 
deliberately to hand over what remained of the capital to the horrors 
of a siege and its accompanying artillery bombardment, although the 
defenceless city thereby risked being completely wiped off the earth’s 
surface and a goodly proportion of its three and a half million inhabi- 
tants exterminated. 

The papers still had the audacity to print long columns of servile and 
fulsome eulogy of the ‘‘ man of the twentieth century ” born fifty-five 
years previously into this world for its damnation, still dared (with the 
Russians before the gates of the capital, Allied armies in complete 
occupation of territory outside Berlin, chaos reigning in all Nazi 
Government offices) to talk of the “ coming triumph of the new order,” 
still ventured to predict a thirteenth-hour miracle which should “‘ sweep 
the barbarian hordes from German soil,” still had the impudence to 
assert that never would Nazi Germany capitulate (when no alternative 
to speedy capitulation with or without physical annihilation of the 
Hitler gang existed), still urged every Berliner to “ die heroically at the 
barricades ” sooner tlian surrender, still published their diabolical 
incitements to German boys and girls to “ shoot the invaders in the 
back ” and to fire on them “ from behind every tree or bush or crumb- 
ling wall,” still raved about “ Germany ultimately winning because she 
must win,” still emphasised that the total destruction of Berlin and all 
other German cities (“which will soon reflourish in their ancient 
municipal magnificence ’’) was of no importance compared with the 
“supreme objective” to be attained, and which was once more 
insolently defined as the “salvation of European culture from the 
murderous grip of Asiatic bolshevism.” . 
G. CHATTERTON-HILL. 
_ (To be continued.) . 
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POST-WAR ALSACE. . 


LSACE to-day is recovering economically from her war suf- 
A ire. It is still, however, a matter of opinion how swift and 
deep will be her moral tevival after the systematic Nazification 
to which she has been subjected. The main facts, nevertheless, are not 
in dispute. This rich and fertile province, standing at the cross-roads 
of Europe, and the seat of such important industrial centres as Stras- 
bourg, Colmar and Mulhouse, suffered enemy occupation, shelling, 
bombing, and the horrors of concentration camps on the Vosges, from 
September 1939 until March 1945. Even earlier, at the time of the 
Munich crisis, Alsace had a foretaste of the hardships of war, when her 
population was partially evacuated and her young men were mobilised, 
demobilised, and then mobilised again. Twice siùce 1939 the Province 
has been a battle-ground, first during the summer of 1940 when the 
German flood swept through the partly evacuated towns and villages 
to occupy the surrounded Maginot Line, and again during the advance 
of the American Army up to, and across, the Rhine in the final battles 
of the war. 

When in 1938 I paid two visits to the Maginot Line, already the 
inhabitants living in the area were dreading the possibility of again 
having to leave the homes they loved. Now the official figures prove 
that out of Alsace’s 1939 population of 1,200,000, at least a quarter 
have since been compelled to abandon their homes. Well over 100,000 
elderly men, women and children were evacuated to Central France at 
the outbreak of hostilities; about 53,000 younger men became 
prisoners-of-war in 1940; another 55,000. soldiers were deported to 
distant parts of Germany; and after the occupation more than 
100,000 civilians were ordered to serve in the German Army, or in 
quasi-military formations. Figures are not available as to the exact 
number of those who have survived, who have been executed, or who 
have died as the result of torture and privation. Added’ to the moral 
confusion caused by these enforced transfers of individuals is the vast 
material destruction brought about by the war: Over 100,000 buildings 
. were destroyed or severely damaged, and more than 100,000 acres of 

land were sown with land-mines left by the Germans on their depar- 
ture. At present, with the help of some 10,000 German prisoners-of-war, 
about go per cent. of the buildings have had first-aid treatment and are 
watertight ; over 200,000 mines have been removed, and factories are 
beginning to work again. 

The following facts show how the economic life of the Province is 
progressing. Last May Alsace produced 10,000 kilowatts of electricity, 
whereas in November her output was nearly 30,000—a quantity almost 

_ sufficient for her industrial and domestic needs. Her production last 
June of motor spirit was 150,000 litres a month compared with a total 
of 800,000 litres last November. The Americans, who had taken pos- 
session of the harbours and canals, have since relinquished them—a 

-factor of the utmost importance to the recovery of the Province. 

Strasbourg, which before the war was the third river port of France, is 

now mistress again of her magnificent inland harbour, and of the water- 
ways linking the city with Nancy and Mulhouse. 

Those who love the architectural treasures of Alsace will be glad to 
know that, although there has been much destruction, it is a great deal 
Jess than was originally feared. The main treasures have not suffered 
seriously from war damage. The Directorate of Civil Affairs of the War 
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. Office state that the Cathedral-at Strasbourg is very little damaged, 
and of the city’s other monuments only the Palais de Rohan, a fine late 
Renaissance building by Robert de Cotte, has suffered severely. The 
pictures from the Museum at Colmar have been found safe in the 
unscarred Chateau Haut-Koenigsbourg. The potash mines were hit 
badly in the American bombardment during November 1944, but are 
working again. The famous dam across the River Rhine at Kembs 
suffered very severely in 1940, and from bombing in 1943, and is nearly - 
restored. Most of the paintings, sculptures and books were hidden. 
away before the Germans came, and are now safe. Out of the 145 
buildings in Alsace, classified as historic, sixty-three were damaged, 
but many only slightly. The picturesque and historic town of Rique- 
wihr is untouched. - - 

On the educational side miracles have been carried out. The com- 

munal schools began to function under the French Ministry of Educa- 
tion at the beginning of 1945, when the famous Lycée of Strasbourg 
reopened its doors. The university, which had been evacuated to the 
interior of France, has come back again, with the loss of twenty of its 
professors and over a hundred. of its students, who were executed by-the , 
Germans. Already the University of Strasbourg has 2,500 students at 
work. One of its present handicaps has been the loss through fire of 
many of the volumes of the University Library, which had been taken . 
away to safety to Barr. In spite of all difficulties, in the first-year of its 
life the university has created an Institute of Political Science. An 
illustration of the present difficulties is that Professor Koszul, the 
Professor of English, wished to enable his students to study copies of ` 
the Revised Edition of the Bible in English, and could only obtain 
them by an appeal to this country. 

On the administrative side, the events from 7938 to the present day 
have left the French Government with a most complex problem. The 
issue is well expressed by the noted Alsatian, M. Jean Schlumberger, 
in the words: “ You cannot reclaim a people just as you reclaim your 
watch from the pawnbrokers.” In the autumn of 1940 Robert Wagner, 
the Gauleiter of Baden, was appointed Chief of the Civil Administration 
~ in Alsace, following the announcement by the Fuhrer that his guarantee . 

of France’s eastern frontier was no longer valid. Steps were at once 
taken to incorporate Alsace as an integral economic part of the Reich. 
The Civil Administration and the German officials, however, found that 
. the process of assimilation was a very slow one, even though it was 
facilitated by the use of the old staffs in the central administration of 
the new provinces. Every effort was made to secure a “ façade ” of a 
truly native administration. The Autonomist group provided ready- 
made officials and, where possible, these were given posts. For example, 
six of the twelve Kreise were administered in 1941 by ex-Autonomists 
Herman Bikler, Deputy Pierre Mourer (who changed his name to Hans 
Peter Muren), Renatus Hauss, Rudolf Lond, Edmund Nussbaum and 
Alexander Kramer. Dr. Robert Ernst was made responsible for the - 
civic administration of Strasbourg. He had lived in the Reich since 
I9I8, and was tried by the French authorities and condemned in 
absence to fifteen years’ imprisonment ior his part in the Autonomist 
conspiracy in 1922. The remaining Kreise were in two cases staffed by 
“ Alsatians ” who had lived all their lives in the Reich, and by Reich 
Germans. 
As from February 1941 German iai goverhment law was intro- 
. duced. The chief officials of the former French Government, prefects 
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and sub-prefects, had been expelled, some after harsh treatment. One 
prefect, for example, was taken to Germany and imprisoned, then. car- 
ried from prison to prison, finally ending up in a prison at Strasbourg. 
Minor officials were asked to sign a document stating that they recog- 
nised the attachment of Alsace to the great German National Socialist 
State. This made it clear that their duties had to be carried out in con- 
formity with the principles of National Socialism, and concluded, “ I 
will fulfil without any reserve whatever duties are entrusted to me in 
whatever locality.” Those who refused to sign this were deported. 
All local government officials had to play their part in the suppression 
of the French language, which was forbidden to be spoken in public 
under pain of arrest. The names of places and streets, of businesses 
and shops, and even the names of architects and contractors on founda- 
- tion stones were Germanised. 

An important step towards final assimilation was made in August 
1942, when a decree by the German Minister of the Interior was. pub- 
lished. This conferred German citizenship on all Alsatians: (1) who 
were called up for service in the German Army ; (2) who volunteered for 
service in the S.S. ; or (3) who had shown themselves worthy to become 
Germans in some other way. These included the widows and orphans 
of the fallen. The secrets of the war are now being revealed. We know 
how during the occupation, in spite of persecutions, deportations, tor- 
tures, and even the offer of the “ honour ” of German citizenship, the 
Alsatians stubbornly resisted their temporary overlords. Behind 
closed doors the underground movement was secretly organised. The 
Gestapo gathered together in one camp alone, that of Struthof situated. 
on one of the most beautiful sites in the Vosges mountains, 15,000 
victims. They included General Frere, the Military. Governor of Stras- 
bourg, men, women and children of old Alsatian families. Here, in the 
so-called model German camp, were all the horrors of the gas chamber, 
the injection of various diseases, and operations conducted without any 
anesthetics. Almost every family living in Alsace now tell stories of the 
sufferings which either a relative or friend has endured. Alsace was 
liberated when the Allies crossed the Rhine. General de Gaulle by a 
decree dated last September provided for the restoration of the laws 
of the Republic, and gave powers to liquidate German administrative 
services,.and to bring the Department into line with the administration 
of the rest of France. 

To-day the troublesome problems are educational and political. The 
educational system has been systematically Germanised. The German 
Minister of Education in Baden, who was put in charge of educational 
policy in Alsace in 1942, defined his aim as the ‘‘ complete uprooting of 
all remnants of French education.” The use of German as a means of 
instruction was made universal. Religious instruction was only given 
by teachers, and prayers and services in schools were abolished. The 
youth of Alsace have been subjected to Nazificafion in its most insidious 
- form. There is to-day a grievous shortage of books, maps, scientific 
apparatus and all the other equipment needed in schools. Children 
themselves find it difficult to follow the French language after they were 
forbidden to speak it for five years. Even “ hot ” and “ cold ” on water- 
taps had been replaced by the German names. At the date of liberation, 
no child up to the age of six had ever spoken French. Most of those aged 
six to ten had forgotten it. Those aged ten to fourteen spoke very little, 
and had forgotten how to write in French. . 

There are also political difficulties. Alsace during the war, after being 
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attached to the Reich, received special concessions in food and clothing. 
Those quiet and non-resisting citizens were allowed German rations, 
which were three times as large as the French rations. Then came the 
battle for Alsace, during which thousands lived for nearly three months 
in their cellars. There are many tragic incidents reported of villages 
liberated, and their inhabitants showing their joy at being French again, 
and then retaken by the Germans, when all those who had shown their 
attachment to France were executed at once without mercy. 

The Alsatians have endured a hard and bitterly cold winter with very 
little fuel of any kind, and great shortage of accommodation. But they 
are planning actively for the future. The very vitality, however, which 
is so apparent at-the present time in the economic reawakening of this 
frontier province since its liberation, makes its future administration of 
great importance. Stupid blunders were committed by certain depart- ` 
ments in Paris after the last war, and there were too many officials 
obsessed with the idea of centralisation. The Alsatians, a witty, indi- 
vidualistic, and active race, would not submit to the dictates of Paris 
bureaucrats in 1919, and will certainly not be submissive to central 
control, unless reasonable and tactful, in 1946. 

From the British point of view Alsace, one of the corner-stones of 
Europe, is apt to be overlooked. The attention of Government Depart- 
ments is too often centred on Paris, and the eastern provinces are some- 
times forgotten. The German propagandists did not make this mistake. 
They have left behind a heritage of anti-British ideas. The shelves of 
the educational institutions in-Strasbourg are packed to-day ‘with 

. books accusing the British of every imaginable crime. For nearly five 
years hatred of everything English has been systematically preached. 
” There are still many good friends of this country in Alsace ; but let 
us be under no delusion about the evil seeds planted by the Germans. - 
We ought to send lecturers, teachers, professors, trade union and 
political leaders, to explain by every possible means the English way of 

_ life and our deep desire for Franco-British friendship. Mr. Bell, the 

English Consul-General in Strasbourg, is doing magnificent work on 

behalf of Great Britain, but he is only one man in a large province. 

We may hope that various British organisations will do their utmost, in 

the future, to counter the German lies left behind, which, ifnot exploded, 
will prove as fatal to friendship as German mines have been to Alsatian 
lives. 

B. S. TOWNROE. 


NUTHATCH TREES. 


ALKING through ‘the June woodland, when the warm air 
W throbs with Sounds scarcely classified by the conscious ear, 
one is sometimes aware of a vague melody. Audible through 
the cadences of willow or wood-warbler’s song, and almost bell-like in 
its tinkling chime, it passes, a mere ripple of music, along the treetops. 
Looking up to trace its source, one is conscious of movement as in- 
definite as the sound itself, which materialises into a procession of tiny 
forms, appearing neither to flit nor fly, yet melting away with no more 
obvious volition than a drift of leaves into the variegated background 
of sky and foliage. 
There is no sense of ea in the realisation that the elfin chime 
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was rung by a nuthatch family, twittering confidences as it rambled 
along the boughways, for in the wild reality usually proves more 
charming than fantasy. No little bird is more interesting or attractive 
than the nuthatch with his bright personality, his versatility, and the 
almost uncanny acrobatic skill which he displays in the trees. There he 
is unrivalled. His relative, the tree-creeper, can ascend the most per- 
pendicular trunk, but must do so spirally—a method which even the 
squirrel prefers. A woodpecker climbs vertically, but only by spas- 
modic jerks and with a marked suggestion of effort. Direct ascent, 
however, presents no difficulties to the nuthatch. He mounts a smooth, 
straight bole with the utmost facility and an action which can only be 
compared with that of a zip-fastener along its groove, and descent is 
no less simple. A tit or woodpecker is capable of adopting an upside- 
down position upon the under side of a branch, but he must take wing 
to reach a lower level. A nuthatch, on the contrary, merely reverses 
and goes down head first, as fast and straight as a raindrop, with the 
sole difference that he can stop where he likes and resume his activities 
from any angle or position—an ability shared with no other creature. 
Again, he requires no branch upon which to alight as a preliminary 
perch. Even as a snowball-adheres to a wall against which it is flung, so 
the nuthatch, approaching a bare tree-trunk with almost equal velocity, 
attaches himself to-the hard surface like a dart to a board or a burr toa 
stocking, and is capable of remaining for an indefinite period at an angle 
equivalent to that of a projecting stub which he much resembles, his 
beak upthrust in a bittern-like posture, with no other support than his 
toes which grip the bark as if by suction. 

A biologist might find difficulty in determining whether the nut- 
hatch more closely approaches the tits or the woodpeckers. Actually, 
in his talented little person he seems to combine a great deal of each. 
His eggs are almost identical with those of the great tit, and he pos- 
sesses all the restless activity of that family. He lacks the woodpecker 
tail, but is a more skilful climber than any bird of that order, and from 

_a purely comparative standpoint uses his less powerful but distinctly 
serviceable beak to better advantage. Indeed, for his diminutive size, 
he might be described as “ a big noise ” in the woodland, and by vocal 
or instrumental methods is more frequently heard than seen, although 
he does not shun observation as assiduously as the woodpeckers, par- 

’ ticularly the great spotted. Indeed, apart from being a less powerful 
craftsman, he appears to be in some respects more gifted than the 
woodpeckers upon whose work he may even improve. No excavator 
himself, he is quite prepared to take advantage of holes which the 
stronger beak of his fellow woodsman has bored. These he occasionally 
plasters up with clay when too spacious or draughty for his needs. 

My earliest impression of a nuthatch’s nest was an imposing adapta- 
tion of this type, cemented into the trunk of a huge oak. The tree was a 
patriarch, guarding the entrance to an old-world park, and the nest, 

` occupied as it must have been for several successive seasons, seemed as 
much of an institution as the manorial gates and lodge near which the 
great oak stood. Memories of that nest for long led me to believe that 
it was characteristic, but whether by chance or otherwise, I have since 
seen few of a similar description. Possibly the more up-to-date bird is 
averse to superfluous labour, but, however that may be, the nut- 
hatches observed within recent years dispense with supplementary 
masonry and choose quarters which require no adapting. A hole drilled 
by the greater spotted woodpecker is usually considered suitable, being 
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smaller in bore than the work of the green, and appears to be in con- . 
siderable request. Beside a woodland brook in my neighbourhood 
stands a somewhat curious ash, still little more than a sapling, but 
already pierced on two sides by woodpeckers. This tree, by the way, 
serves to emphasise an important point. It is, of course, sufficiently 
obvious that birds do not attack sound timber although sometimes 
charged with doing so. No tree has ever yielded its life to the’ wood- 
peckers which worm their way into its heart as the great pine in whose 
-crown the osprey builds its enormous nest succumbs to the honour. 
The principle is different here. Solid health is a safe deterrent to chisel 
beaks which are only directed against the flesh of trees upon which the 
hand of decay and subsequent death is already laid. Decay is the reason 
for and not the result of the bird’s interest. 

This was manifest in a neighbouring oak-wood recently felled. All 
of many trees bored had reached an advanced stage of decline. In 
numerous cases the holes led into deep internal cavities, but no sound 

. tree had been touched. The ash in question now shows signs of life 
` near its crown only, and the damp soil in which it grows is probably 
responsible for root-rot—the apparent trouble. Upon the farther bank 
stood a tall poplar which, although also penetrated by woodpeckers, 
appeared to be intact until thrown for timber, when the trunk was 
found to be as hollow as a pipe. When the poplar fell, the ash became 
first favourite, and a couple of years ago the two holes were occupied 
by a family of spotted woodpeckers and great tits, respectively. The 
following season carrion crows nested in an oak sapling near by, and, 
. possibly from dislike of such neighbours, the woodpeckers forsook their 
quarters. These, for some reason, remain unoccupied, but last spring 
rival claimants for the tits’ hole appeared. The first sound heard when 
visiting the wood was the unmistakable love-trill of the nuthatch, one 
of the birds that always nest somewhere on the wooded banks of this . 
secluded waterway. It soon became clear that competition for the ash 
tree was keen. The great tits still displayed an active interest in the 
hole which they continued to visit, but only when no nuthatch was near, 
and after a while they appeared to relinquish their claim and sought 
fresh quarters, ignoring the second and vacant woodpecker hole on the 
other side of the tree, being perhaps too nearly of a trade with the 
nuthatches for agreement if next-door neighbours. The nuthatches on 
their part might have objected to semi-detached residence conditions, 
but there was no sign of friction. They merely took firm but quiet ` 
_ possession, and the new tenant’s jubilant trill became the most domi- 
nant voice in that part of the wood. 

All birds nested early in the spring of 1945. The bitter frost which 
introduced the year, and only withdrew after a final withering breath 
upon April’s blossom, appeared to stimulate rather than arrest the 
fecundity of wild creatures as well as plants. Fox cubs, almost half- 
grown, gambolled under the decidedly cold May moon, and fledglings, 
which ordinarily would scarcely have chipped shell, piped from bare ° 
boughs, the growth of whose young leaves they had for once out- 
stripped. The nuthatches, seldom laggards in the springtime race, were 
well ahead. Before mid-May, the bridegroom’s change of note from 
wedding song to the anxious father’s querulous challenge announced 
that his worries had begun, and within a day or so, , catering for family 
needs became the primary concern. 

Two years before, when woodpeckers occupied the tree, we watched 
their brood through that hectic fortnight during which most young 
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birds remain in their “ homes of delight,” so singularly misnamed as 
judged from a human standpoint. From their story that of the nut- 
hatches differed in no important detail. Instead of black and white 
uniform, the attendants who passed to and fro with equal assiduity 
wore a less conspicuous dress of slate-blue and buff. In place of the 
woodpeckers’ sharp interchange of comment upon intrusion on their 
privacy, the plaintive and more deferential protest of the nuthatches 
sounded from the neighbouring trees in which they foraged. In this 
case the heads of the nestlings protruding from the hole wore no scarlet 
caps.’ Otherwise the procedure to all intents and purposes was identical. 
The nuthatches in a way were more interesting. Not ranging so far. 
afield, they collected supplies from the immediate surroundings, some- 
times, indeed, from the ash itself, thus enabling an observer to watch 
the entire proceeding. The food consisted largely of green caterpillars 
which they gathered assiduously from the leaves, searching the boughs 
from the under side, flywise. One is always impressed by the rapidity 
with which a bird procures insects, catching more within a few minutes 
than a human being, employing every known device, could find in as 
many hours. All that came to the nuthatch net was not necessarily 
fish, however, Once we saw the male bird catch a pale brown moth, 
the taste of which he did not approve, for after nipping it once or twice 
he eventually discarded it. He wasted nothing edible, however. Upon 
another occasion, after delivering a beakful of caterpillars, he found that 
one green grub had dropped, presumably to the bottom of the nest. 
Promptly diving to retrieve it, he brought it back to the mouth of the 
hole, packed it up afresh, then bestowed it, served as caterpillars 
should be, upon’the most deserving or most importunate of his off- 
“spring. 

Both parents feed young and clean the nest, carrying provender in 
and waste matter out upon the same occasion, with laudable economy 
of time and labour. As with most birds, the female, although more 
fearless in defence of the young, is also less nervous- of observation. 
Indeed, the male, in curiously human fashion, often defers to his wife’s 
judgment. When returning with food and conscious of being watched, 
he sometimes hesitates to accept the responsibility of entering the hole, 
remaining outside, attached to the bark like a limpet, until the mistress 
also comes home. When she slips in without hesitation, he follows, 
reassured by her confidence. Little nuthatches are quiet, as nestlings 
go, and whereas the chirrupping of young woodpeckers advertises their 
whereabouts to the entire woodland, one may pass within a few feet of 
a nuthatch tree and hear nothing of its occupants. 

When observing wild life over a period of years, it is always interesting 
to note how the population of a locality is sustained. Excepting a more 
or less general post in the matter of actual nesting-sites, there is little 
change as a rule. In this case the crows, suspected of disturbing the 
woodpeckers the previous season, were established in another tree not 
far away. Their sinister discourse frequently figured in the auditory 
background. A pair of buzzards, also much in evidence two years ago, 
passed to and fro from their nest half a mile upstream, and as one can- 
not watch any particular species without noting the doings of others, 
the evolutions of these beautiful hawks provided an additional source of 
pleasure. A newcomer was a kestrel whose shrill chatter contrasted 
thinly with the harsh wail of the buzzards, even as his ability as an 
aeronaut compared unfavourably with their lofty gyrations. Chiff- 
chaff, willow-warbler, wood-lark, common wren, robin and chaffinch 
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were each represented by an annual pair which, like garden birds, 
- appear to hold a selected pitch year after year, either individually or by 
right of succession. The spotted woodpeckers, whose new. nest I made 
no serious effort to locate, had by no means abandoned the place, the 
male bird occasionally returning to search the timber or undertake 
fresh borings. Incidentally, there is 4 belief—which its general habits 
certainly support—that this species never alights upon the ground. 
His frequent return to the nest, when watched, with a beakful of ants 
first shook my faith as to his limitations in this réspect, and while 
studying the nuthatches I happened to observe a great spotted wood- 
pecker most definitely upon terra firma, where he seemed perfectly at 
his ease, inspecting chips scattered around the roots of a tree, and 
behaving much like any other bird under similar circumstances.. 
"One sees many striking examples of natural camouflage, mainly in 
- the assimilation of pelt, plumage, nest or eggs with surroundings. The 
listening rabbit’s similitude to a thistle, or the nuthatch’s ability to. 
assume the precise appearance of a projecting stub, sufficiently illus- 
trate this point. Less has been said or noted, however, about “ sound - 
camouflage,” if so it can be termed, or, more specifically, the frequent 
resemblance between sounds produced by living and inanimate agency. 
In the purl of the stream one may hear anything from the human 
voice to the immersing splash of otter or vole, but most productive of 
deception, perhaps, is the action of wind on trees. In the straining of 
wind-rocked timber a not unduly imaginative ear may find the note of 
raven, crow or magpie, the croak of frog or moorhen, a curiously realistic 
. rendering of young birds in the nest, and a most life-like representation 
of a woodpecker drumming. Even an experienced field‘naturalist may 
be momentarily deceived, and indeed the more knowledgeable are the 
least surprised at freak effects. The most striking recent example 
occurred while watching the nuthatches, when a sharp intermittent 
.tapping, for some time attributed to the beak of an undetectable bird, 
was eventually traced to the friction of two boughs—a common pro- 
cess, the audible expression of which has innumerable variations. The 
resemblance between the chatter of many moorland birds and the rattle 
of stones, or the common characteristics that habitat imparts to voice, 
although consistent with the principle, is perhaps outside the subject. 
The nuthatches have left the dying ash, to return, we hope, with 
another spring and as many more of the numbered years that the tree is 
destined to witness. Meanwhile, as the wind sets those two fretting 
limbs in motion, the uncannily nuthatch-like tapping continues to 
sound near their old home, as though recorded and reproduced by 
natural agencies in whose keeping sound never dies. And while the elfin 
minstrel troupe wanders like a tuneful breeze through the summer 
woodland, it seems only appropriate that the light wind along which 
the haunting music floats should pay perennial tribute to the memory 
of the musicians by rendering the familiar huthatch tattoo beside the 
lonely water where so many nuthatches are born. 
mee DOUGLAS GORDON. 


FRATERNISATION IN INDIA. 


EMBERS of the Allied Forces are returning after three or 

|| more years service in India. For most it has been their first 

i experience of an Asiatic country, for some their first absence 
from their own. What impressions will they carry back with them ? 
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In the majority of cases it is to be feared that the cumulative effect 
of absence from home, anxiety about their families during the bombing 
periods, isolation, impaired health, the unfamiliar scenes, the poverty 
and squalor, the discomforts of climate and lack of amenities to which 
they are accustomed at home, will colour their entire outlook towards 
this vast country. For reasons of security their minds could not be 
prepared beforehand for the interest and discomforts alike of their 
new environment. Many were indeed in ignorance of the country 
to which they were destined until they landed, when numbers were 
removed to camps in dreary and isolated surroundings. Such condi- 
tions are inevitable in time of war, but the newcomer accustomed- to 
easy communications could not but feel oppressed by the vastness 
of the Indian scene, the drab, barren plains or dense jungle. Yet 
amongst this cross section of the British and Allied public there is a 
minority of those who realise that their period of service in India, 
however unpromising the conditions, is an opportunity of seeing 
something of an alien civilisation, and having contact with a surpris- 
ingly courteous and hospitable people who respond to ordinary friend- 
liness. 

_ What has been done to capitalise this potential good-will, and inci- 
dentally to improve morale ? The Army Education Corps, amongst 
other activities, provides lectures on cultural and other aspects of 
India. As regards more personal contacts a number of European 
residents (notably missionaries, although understaffed and having 
little leisure) have done much to bring members of the Forces in 
touch with their Indian friends. The many organisations dealing with 
amenities for the Forces have had an arduous task in providing comforts 
and recreation of various kinds. Although Indians have helped with 
many of these, and have in this way supplied contact with Indian 
life, the emphasis was necessarily on comfort and recreation of the 
western type, an attempt, as it were, to provide a western oasis in 
the Indian desert. All this is urgently necessary, but something more 
is required for those who desire to be put in touch with the real India. 
To these the words of a- former music-hall song might well apply : 


“ We joined the Navy to see the world, 
But what did we see? We saw the sea.” 


Without some organisation to make a bridge it is difficult, either for 
Indian civilians or for members of the Forces, to take the initiative 
and invite fraternisation. : 

India has a genius for hospitality and friendship; discourtesy is 
unnatural to Indians though it may be cultivated by those obsessed 
by political grievances. Though ‘vocal such individuals are not repre- 
sentative. There is a warm and ready response to any newcomer 
interested in any aspect of Indian life, whether customs, dress, food, 
as well as more cultural. questions. Busy men and women will take 
endless trouble to interest visitors from overseas in their activities. 
The blight of cold indifference is not understood, and those who have 
been guilty of it have done incalculable harm to Indo-British relations. 
It is true that in the past there have been some real impediments to” 
the association of East and West, and many that were not the responsi- 
bility of the British, such as the seclusion of Indian women, and the 
fear that tle freedom of western women would be misunderstood, 
- also the inability of the orthodox to dine with Europeans. But these 
difficulties are diminishing. The influx of large numbers of young men 
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and women from overseas, free from the inhibitions of the past, is 
an opportunity to make a new approach. Better understanding results 
even when the numbers able to avail themselves of the chance are not 
great. 

In 1942 a meeting ground was started in Calcutta by Mrs. E. M. 
Milford, author of the Field of the Embroidered Quilt (a translation of 
the works of Jasimuddin the Bengali poet). This proved to meet a need 
from the first, and a similar centre was started at Delhi. When a 
year later one was formed at Chittagong, then a forward area, it was 
agreed to set up a Committee in Calcutta to promote such meeting 
grounds wherever possible throughout India. The support of the Army 
and Air Force was obtained, and the attempt was made to organise 
the movement on an All India basis. When further response had 
been obtained in other parts of India, and a number of centres had 
been formed, Lady Wavell.gave her support as President of the move- ` 
ment. Ata later date more than twenty Fraternities were functioning, 
ranging from the N.W. Frontier to Madras and from Bombay Presi- 
dency to Rangoon. The organisation and aims of these centres are 
of the simplest although the programmes vary; while some have 
regular weekly meetings and large attendances, others are small and 
their meetings are less frequent. The gatherings are partly of a social 


w Character, partly for informal discussion on Indian and current affairs. 


Exhibitions of Indian dancing, music and art, and of the varieties of 
Indian dress, have been arranged with explanatory commentaries. 

As centres sprang up throughout India (often spontaneously as the 
movement became known), a great deal of local talent was discovered. 

The organisers, mostly Indian and all honorary, showed much original- 
ity and energy. At Dacca the inaugural meeting took place on the 
Governor’s Houseboat, which made a four hours’ trip to old Dacca, 
and an Indian archeologist gave brief talks on the historic buildings 
passed on the way. At Chittagong the Secretary reported: ‘‘ Success- 
ful Conferences have been held between military personnel and civilians. 
Our military friends often take up our suggestions when there is a 
sudden epidemic or other unforeseen trouble... . During the Puja 
recess many Hindus and Mohammedans have invited members of 
the Club to festivals in their houses. Meetings were addressed on the 
significance of Ramazan and Durga Puja. It was`a real joy to find 
such a large number of western people taking interest in Indian 
festivals.” 

In Calcutta and Allahabad open air moonlight supper parties have 
been much enjoyed. Indian food was eaten in Indian style accompanied 
by Indian songs and instrumental music. Attempts have been made 
by some centres to organise visits to places of interest. In Indore 
State a large party of cadets from Mhow were taken by an Indian 
expert on rural matters to a number of villages. One of them wrote 
of the warm friendliness of the villagers: ‘‘ We saw the grain being 
winnowed and had the land problem’ explained to us. I myself have 
been in India for three years, but never before had such an opportunity 
of seeing a village, and for all of us it was a day of unique educational 
“value.” Their Indian escort wrote: “ The village leaders and I were 
with them answering the variety of questions that the cadets asked. 
They were immensely interested. We took them round the village, 
in the houses of high and low caste. Our conversations covered all | 
aspects of rural life, e.g., priestcraft, harijans, status of women, 
education, panchayets, co-operative movement, debt, agriculture, 
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subsidiary industries, etc. I was surprised at their desire to know so 
much at first hand.. This was. my first opportunity to meet so many 
young Englishmen. ... Villagers were very favourably impressed ; 
they offered heaps of sugar canes to cadets, who attempted, with little ` 
success, to chew them.” 

A senior Serviceman wrote of the movement: “ Your East and 
West Fraternity is an excellent scheme and how necessary these days ! 
Some twenty-five years ago when I first came to India I loathed the 
place, and spent my first five years with one sentence on my lips, 
‘ Roll on the boat.’ I then made contact, and after six months things 
changed so much I’ve liked it more every day. It’s my home now.” 
Another British Officer wrote: “ As an old ‘Koi Hai’ I do know 
what a long time one can spend in India in ignorance of its many | 
realities. There have certainly been difficulties in the past, especially 
for Army Officers in getting across the barriers. It seems to me that 
the creation of the Fraternity. has largely provided the solution.” 
A Corporal in the R.A.F. wrote to an Indian fellow-member of his 
Fraternity: “ I have still vivid recollections of the last leave which 
was the best I have spent, thanks largely to your energy which made 
sure that every evening was filled.” A leading Aircraftsman wrote to 
the same friend: “ Perhaps you could find a few spare hours and then 
we can have our delayed talk. I hope that you will remember that 
at any time and for any length of time you will be made as welcome « 
as I know how should you ever visit my home.” An Officer due to 
- leave wrote: “I shall go back to England with a picture of India 
very clear and up to date, thanks in no small measure to East and 
West Fraternity activities... . I am leaving some good friends and 
happy memories behind.” A young Bengali described his desire to 
meet members of the Forces before he knew of the movement: “ But 
alas! there was no opportunity, who would introduce me to them? 
When I came to know of the East and West Fraternity Club I was 
delighted beyond expression. My association with the Fraternity 
has turned the wheel of my life . . . the friendships I have gained, the 
knowledge I have gathered through acquaintance with people from 
distant parts of the world, and the lesson I (or we) have learnt that 
the East and West must learn to understand each other.” 

The familiar extract from Kipling, torn from its context and mis- 
interpreted, has been falsified (in its incorrect form) over and over 
again. Warm friendships between East and West are not at all un- 
common. Now that the war is over the need for greater contact is as 
urgent as ever. The task of reconstruction for both East and West 
is unprecedented in scope. There should be no room for narrow 
nationalism. Problems are too grave to be solved by minds cumbered 
with prejudices and complexes; East and West have much ‘to gain 
from the pooling of knowledge and experience; a nucleus of men 
and womén of good-will can do much to dispel misunderstanding. 
It is to be hoped that this hastily organised movement will not dis- 
appear with demobilisation, but that larger and more permanent 
meeting grounds will be formed in the west as well as in the east. 

ANNE R. CATON. 


LIFE FROM THE DEAD SEA. 


IGH up on the cliffs that guard the western shore of-the Dead 
He there is a remarkable pinnacle of rock. They call it Lot’s. 

Wife. Perhaps it was at a point somewhere among these 
mountains that that unfortunate lady met the fate the Scriptures 
assign to her. Be. that as it may, that fancifully-named pillar is a 
reminder to the visitor of the cataclysmic forces that produced, indim 
bygone ages, the remarkable Dead Sea that gave life to Britain in her 
darkest hour. While I was in Palestine in 1944 I becamé vaguely aware 
that there was an industrial plant of some kind in the Jordan Valley, 
though what it did and what it made I was not quite sure. When the 
opportunity occurred, therefore, to go and see for myself what went on 
down there, I jumped at the chance. My tour of the works was per- 
sonally conducted by. Captain (now Major) W. Hastings Campbell, the 
Royal Engineer officer in charge.--What I saw, and what Captain 
Campbell told me, was nothing short of amazing, and when I drove 
back to Jerusalem that evening I realised that I had been let into one 
of the great secrets of Britain’s ability to wage total war. 

The Dead Sea is so named because no dish can live in it, but it is 
belying its name, and practically throughout the war has been giving . 
vital life to the agricultural lands of Britain and her Dominions—life, 
moreover, without which this country would probably have starved. 
I badly wanted to tell, there and then, of what I had-seen, but censor- ~ 
ship forbade it. Much of what was taking place down where the River . 
Jordan flows was highly secret. Only now that the ban on facts and 
figures has been lifted can the story ‘be told. It concerns a mineral 
called Muriate of Potash, or potassium chlcride. There is nothing very 
startling about it. It is, in fact, a very commonplace substance. But it 
is, nevertheless, a substance vitally important to agriculture, for it is 
one of the essential ingredients of plant foods, and is also, by itself, our 
staple fertiliser. 

Before the war we bought most of our Muriate of Potash from 
Germany and France, where it is mined. September 3rd, 1939, closed 
the first market. The fall of Dunkirk closed the second. June 1940 
saw Britain faced with the threat, not only of invasion, but of starva- 
tion too. The situation was all the more critical since it was not merely 
a question of replacing lost supplies. The programme of intensive 
cultivation that was to be embarked upon, the ploughing up of parks 
and pastures, the effort to increase the yield of every acre, was going to 
call for quantities of fertiliser such as had never before been required. 
_ Where was it to come from? Statistics are dull things, but in 1941 

84 per cent. of all the Muriate of Potash required by Britain and her 
Colonies, with the exception of Canada, came from the Dead Sea, and 
99 per cent. of all the bromine used in the United Kingdom for making 
- pharmaceutical bromides and also for making the fire extinguisher used 
in all our aircraft. Nineteen forty-one was, admittedly, the peak year, 
but it was the year which, in Britain, was probably the real turning 
point of the war. Did Hitler fail to invade because he thought he could 
starve Britain out ? Had it not been for that commonplace yet vital . 
_Muriate of Potash that came from such an unexpected source, he might 
have done so. : ; 

I motored down to the Dead Sea one February morning. The road, . 
` after leaving Jerusalem’s immediate surroundings, passes under the lee 
of the Mount of Olives and through the picturesque village of Bethany. 
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Then it descends, by a series of steep, giddy loops, down the 2,500 ft. 
mountain upon which the Holy City stands. At the bottom of the 
mountain there is a signboard that says “ Sea Level.” And past that 
the road goes on down again for another 1,300 feet. Vegetation prac- 
tically ceases to exist somewhere down that mountainside. Here and- 
there the road gives you a glimpse of a wild, rocky wadi, and humpy 
barren hills lend a weird, nightmarish aspect to the landscape. A fork 
to the left leads to Allenby Bridge and across into Transjordan. The 
right fork leads to the Dead Sea. A gleam of silver tells where it lies. 
Across the flat valley the mountains of Moab face Judea, vying with 
them in uninviting grimness. The country is practically desert, yet it 
is not without a sombre beauty of its own. - The climate had changed. 
In Jerusalem the air was cold, and a keen wind found its way even 
through my warm battledress. Down in the Jordan Valley the sun, 
even so early in the morning, was hot, and the water, when I reached it, 
looked inviting. 

That water has a history. It began in the ages before dates mattered. 
When Abraham and his brother Lot were born, the Jordan Valley, once 
a high plateau, had sunk to become a great salt lake much larger than 
the present Dead Sea. It was, and still is, part of the greatest con- 
tinuous depression in the world. It begins thousands of miles to the 
south, in southern Nyasaland, follows the Great Rift Valley of East 
Africa, the bed of the Red Sea, the Jordan Valley, the Beka’a Valley of 
Syria, and terminates in the Black Sea. During the Patriarchs’ life- 
time came the disaster that overtook Sodom and Gomorrah. In that 
catastrophe the Dead Sea as we know it to-day had its birth. It was an 
earthquake of a magnitude happily unknown now. The upheaval must 
have been an incredible sight, and Genesis hardly does it justice. 
Cracks in the earth’s crust formed an outlet for underground gases ts 
oils which, ignited by friction or by lightning, caught fire. The “r 
upon Sodom and Gomorrah of brimstone and fire ” that eee aie 
’ from Hebron was real enough. A civilisation perished. By its destruc- 
tion ours has lived on. 

Since the eighteenth century the Dead Sea has intrigued explorers 
and, scientists, but no one seems to have regarded it with more than 
academic interest until 1911, when a young engineer, Mr. M. A. 
Novomeysky, became inquisitive as to the chemical analysis of its 
waters, and began to investigate the possibility of extracting some of 
their mineral wealth. Mr. Novomeysky’s survey was interrupted by the 
1914-18 war, for Palestine was then still part of the Turkish Empire. 
In 1920, however, he resumed work, and when he finished he was 
satisfied that not only was there potash and other minerals in commer- 
cial quantity in the water, but also that they could be extracted and 
marketed. Nineteen thirty had dawned before a concession could 
finally be obtained from the Governments of Palestine and Transjordan, 
and in that year the company known as Palestine Potash Ltd. was 
formed, with Mr. Novomeysky as its managing director.. February 
1931 saw the first small plant installed at the north end of the Dead 
Sea. It produced, at first, not potash, but bromine from the water. 
At the end of the same month the first consignment was sent off to the. 
British market. By the end of 1931 the first potash was also on its way 
to Britain, and by 1932 the whole northern plant was in full working 
order. Since then a much larger plant has been installed at the south 
end of the sea, right on the actual site of ancient Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Little did the pioneer of the Dead Sea products and his fellow-directors 
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realise how important a part they were destined to play, all within 
eight short years, in the greatest struggle the world has ever known. 

From those early days of 1931 to. the plant I saw in operation it is a 
far cry. It is easy to imagine the arrival of the first crates of machinery, 
the erection of the first buildings. It is easy to imagine the local Arabs 
standing looking on at the incomprehensible activities of the “ mad 
English,” just as they have stood and watched our more warlike 
activities in recent years. Some of those local Arabs—and_ possibly 
their sons—may now be among the 3,000 employees of the firm to-day. 
Some of them probably helped to produce the potash and bromine 
that gave to Britain the power to fight cn. If so, they have long ago 
realised that madness can have its method. I bathed in the Dead Sea 
before I left. The water is so strongly salt that it is, quite literally, 
impossible to sink in it. To float effortlessly, partly submerged in warm 
water, is one of the strangest sensations I have ever experienced. 
People really do go and sit there, and read. It is like riding on a cloud, 
and swimming is a tiring, profitless business. In this density of. the 
water lies it wealth. Among the salts that go to make up its brine are 
the potash and the bromine that the works extract. 

The water is not taken from the surface, but from a point 175 feet 
below it. The potash and bromine content there is twice that at the 

. surface. Along a 30-inch steel tube it is pumped into the shallow pans 

that now cover nearly 20,000 acres of ground, and there the hot sun of 
Palestine begins the natural process of evaporation by which the 
minerals are extracted. The first substance to dry out is common salt, 
and from the more concentrated solution that flows slowly into sub- 
sequent pans to evaporate still more a deposit called carnallite—crude 
potash—is obtained. This is “ harvested ” and taken to the refining 
plant, where potash of any desired grade i is made from it. The liquid 
left after the carnallite has been extracted contains bromine in a 
concentrated form. This goes on to the bromine factory, where the 
bromine is separated from the brine by contact with chlorine gas. 
When I visited the part of the factory where this process is carried out 
I had to wear my respirator in earnest for the first—and, happily, the 
last—time during the war. > 

The whole plant is a model of modern planning and organisation. 
In the buildings where the huge rotary drying screens calcinate the 
wet potash, electrically driven elevators and belt conveyors do all the 
handling, just as they do in the great storehouses that contain the 
finished products until they go, by a fleet of lorries—you seem to meet 
them at every difficult bend on that precipitous road—to Jerusalem. 
Electric energy from 3,000 h.p. Diesel motors made in Britain provides 
the power for all the machinery. Even the chlorine gas used is a by- 
prodiict of the factory, produced from muriate of potash by electrolysis. 
And as if in direct contradiction of all we are hearing about Palestine 
to-day, Jews and Arabs work side by side in the Palestine potash 
factories in complete harmony. They live in excellent quarters put up 
by the company, and enjoy the benefits of libraries, rest rooms, sports 
facilities, entertainments, medical attention, and educational and 

- welfare services of every description. In order to improve the diet of 

the workers, soil has even been~-imported from Australia (which, 
incidentally, buys go per cent. of its muriate of potash from the Dead 
Sea works) to provide a market garden. This patch of fertility in the 
midst of a desert produces fruit and vegetables so efficiently that the 
surplus has to be sold in Jerusalem. I have often wondered, since that 
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day I spent with Captain Campbell in the Jordan Valley, if any of the 
foodstuffs grown in Britain or the Dominions have ever found their 
way back there in the form of Army rations. And I have another 
strange fancy, too. Dead Sea bromine was largely used in the manu- 
facture of R.A.F. camera film. I wonder if the film I used to photograph 
“Lot’s Wife” contained chemicals that the fall of Sodom and Gomorrah 
helped to produce. 

Parry .MARSHALL. 


SPRING FESTIVALS IN CHINA. 


N China the Scriptures give us no clues to what lies behind the 
[festivals which have been observed since time immemorial in the 

“ Middle Kingdom.” What has reached us in these sacred writings 
is concerned almost entirely with abstract thought, without any relation 
to past events, such as we find in the Gospels, and the teachings of 
Confucius relate mainly to ethics and behaviour. We must, therefore, 
- look to the festivals themselves, and to the manner in which they have 
been observed right down the course of the centuries, if we want to lift 
the veil of their exoteric trappings. If you were to ask the Chinese what 
was their equivalent of the Christian Easter, most of them would 
undoubtedly reply: “ The Ch’ing Ming Festival” (literally clear 
bright, or “ Pure Brightness ”), although the character of this festival, 
as it is now celebrated, is most distantly connected with our own 
Easter. The Chinese are essentially an agricultural people, deeply 
rooted in the soil, and the pulse of their life throbs in complete harmony 
with the rhythm of nature. Their ancient lunar calendar is far more in 
keeping with the cycle of the seasons than is our Gregorian one. 

In the first month after the Chinese New Year, which usually falls 
at the end of January, or the beginning of February, they begin with 
the worship of the stars and “ Teng Chieh ” (the “ Lantern Festival”). 
This seems to have originated as an ancient ceremonial of welcoming 
the increasing light and warmth of the sun after the winter’s cold, and 
so, though celebrated much earlier, may have some analogy with the 
Christian Easter. Then in the farmers’ calendar follows: “ LiCh’un”’ 
(the “ Welcome to Spring ”), which originally required three days of 
abstinence from meat and woman. The processional torches are, by 
tradition, lit with fire from the sun, through concave mirrors. A drum 
is used to call the patrons of the soil. One beat calls the spirits from the 
water. Two beats summon the timid wood spirits; three loud raps 
waken the sluggish spirits on the seashore. The spirits of the field will 
not come for fewer than four beats. It takes five to bring the spirits who 
live within the earth. They. are hard of hearing. The proud spirits of 
. the sky require six beats. The spirits of the mountains are given seven 
beats. They are the most important. They disappear after the harvest, 
and must be summoned again each spring. Then, at the beginning of 
March comes the period “ Yu Shui” (“ Rainwater ”), and “ Ching 
Che” (the “ Waking of Insects’), when pennants are unfurled on the 
roofs to greet the bees. At the vernal equinox “ Ch’un Fen ” (“ Spring 
divided in the middle ”’) ploughing is started. 

These periods eventually lead up to the “ Ch’ing Ming ” Festival, 
106 days after the winter solstice, which is one of the few holidays 
observed throughout the year. We must remember that the industrious 
Chinese peasant folk never rest on the seventh day, and only do so at ° 
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the few great seasonal festivals. Then, in the words of Granet, “ in the 
great plains of China, nature at one breath begins, or ceases, to live ”— 
and they really relax, thereby conforming to the saying of Confucius 
that “ one must not always stretch the bow without loosing: it—or 
always loose it without ever stretching it.” The farmers’ calendar pre- 
scribes: “ All the ploughing; harrowing and rolling that has tortured 
the earth since the vernal equinox shall now stop for three days that the 
earth may be rested by undisturbed enjoyment of the sun’s caresses. All 
beasts shall have three days to relax their muscles, and no person shall 
even hitch an animal to a light pleasure cart. . .” 

“Ch’ing Ming ” takes the people out into the country to visit the 
graves of their ancestors, and just as in Chaucer’ sEngland: | 


Whan that Aprille with his shoures soote i 
The droghte of March hath perced to the roote, 
Thanne longen folk to goon on pilgrimages, 


so, in China, between the third and fourth months of the year, is the 
time when the annual.pilgrimages are made to the family. tombs, and 
to many temples lying amidst the most beautiful natural surroundings. 
These are made with the same lightness of spirit that characterised the 
- Canterbury pilgrims. In ancient times “‘ Ch’ing Ming ” was also the 
“ Han Shih” (“Cold Food” Festival), a semi-fast based on an old 
legend connected with the extinguishing of the old fires and the relight- 
ing of the new. Originally “‘Ch’ing Ming’ seems to have been an 
orgiastic festival of life-renewal, such as appears in every religion to 
celebrate the spring mating season. 

` The Chinese peasant organisation was governed by the separation 
of sexes, and by the division of labour between the male husbandmen 
and the female weavers. Men opened the soil at the risk of irritating the 
mystic powers of Earth, while women. preserved the seeds. The 
collaboration of the sèxes was reserved for sacred occasions. The most 
propitious of these was when the sun was equi-distant from the two. 
stellar divinities, the Ox Driver (representing the male element) and the 
Weaver (the female). Yang and Yin, the positive and negative elements, 
were then in perfect equilibrium, separated by the Milky Way, a river 
which could only be crossed once a year. Before the dawn of history this 
festival was observed by youths and maidens dancing and jousting 
together on the river banks. - Laying aside for once their every-day 
interdicts, they felt the urge of coming to the help of nature, and of 
co-operating amongst themselves. Far from avoiding each other, they 
sought. each other out—the maidens taking the initiative—on the 
Chinese theory that the “ Yin” (the dark female element) sought union 
with the “ Yang ” (the bright male element), whereas in the autumn the 
réles were reversed. Spring was looked upon as the season for betrothals, 
and autumn for setting up house. These fêtes took place in the open 
‘country, youths and maidens turned out in their brightest -spring 
garments, bedecked with flowers, with. blossom breaking out all round 
them. They faced each other for tourneys of love songs, exchanges of 
presents, and a kind of battle of flowers. The courteous struggle which 
was to bring them together opened with a tone of bravado and distrust. 
Verses were bandied about like gifts, such as : . 

He who gives me quinces—shall be paid with my trinket | . 
; That shall not be his payment—I will love him forever ! 
‘While the great flights of birds passed over the equinoctial sky, the 

~ young people competed for the right to take the eggs from the nests, 
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admiring the colours of the rainbow in the shells. Their songs and 
dances corresponded to the birds seeking a mate, and, after finding their 
betrothed, the excitement spread to communal emotion. Finally all was 
swallowed up in a general orgy. Originally this was preceded by the 
maidens tucking up their clothes and wading across the stream to their 
chosen partners. Increasingly rigorous ethics eventually restrained the 
licence that accompanied these rites, and altered them completely, both 
in character and intention, until “ Ch’ing Ming ” evolved into an All 
Souls Festival, on which it is the annual custom to pay homage to the 
ancestral graves. ‘Further proof that “ Ch’ing Ming ” is a direct descend- 
ant of the antique Spring Festival is the alternative name of “ Chih 
Shu Chieh ” (“ Tree Planting ” Festival). 

How the dead became connected with what was originally a festival 
of life is interesting to trace. The basic idea of ancestral cult was that 
one of a man’s several souls remains near his grave, hovering about this 
world, and maintaining contact with his descendants through a subtle 
connection with his mortal remains. Such a “‘ Kuei,” or spirit, has 
definite requirements of worship and sacrifice at given intervals, and 
particularly at the annual feast of the dead, also definite powers for 
good or harm. Hence the natural desire of an agricultural people to 
choose the period of the year’s re-birth for tomb sacrifices. Craving the 
blessing of the ancestors on the first fruits of the harvest sown in the 
spring of the year meant propitiating the Ghost Gods—for the souls of 
the departed take on to some degree the power of Gods—with offerings 
of agreeable food, music, and burnt sacrifices in the shape of money. 
This practice was not confined to the Chinese. The Jews were also in 
the habit of embellishing their tombs in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, . 
on the return of spring, a little before the Passover. In Greece and in 
Ireland too, it was held firmly that the welfare of the living depended 
upon that of the departed, and consequently so long as homage in the 
shape of funeral.games and food was given, the spirits would bless the 
people by causing the earth to yield plentiful crops, the cows to give 
milk, and the waters to swarm with fish; whereas, if neglected, or 
slighted, they would avenge their wrongs by afflicting the people with 
death and other calamities. : 

According to the present rites of the “ Ch’ing Ming ” Festival, it was 
the custom for the ‘‘ Son of Heaven ” (the Emperor) to make offerings 
of lamb’s flesh in the temple of the ancestors. Although there is no 
longer an Emperor, traditional pilgrimage to the ancestral tombs still 
prevails. In the early morning the green country-side is alive with 
brightly clad people wending their way to serve the dead, or, as the 
Chinese say, “ pai shan ” (to “ worship at the hill”). There are no 
signs of mourning. It is a service of simple reverence and mutual love. 
After repairing in gay procession to the ancestral mounds, which are 
usually outside the cities, the first act is to sweep and tidy the earth on 
the graves, while perhaps the musicians of the family would pipe airs 
on reed flutes for the pleasure of the Souls. Flowers were never placed 
on tombs, but paper grave banners were stuck on top of the mounds, 
with long paper pennons which waved in the wind, to indicate that the 
tomb had been tended. Then they burned incense and kowtowed at 
each grave to show reverence to their forebears. Simili-paper money in 
gold and silver colours was scattered on the tombs and then burnt. 
` After worshipping to the local deities, guardians of the mounds, the 
family, seated on red cushions, would picnic off the food that had first 
been offered ceremoniously to the dead. i 
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When the time came to proceed home after their outing, the family 
would: pick willow branches, and other foliage, to place before the 
ancestral tablets in their homes, bringing back a breath of spring into 
the house. They would also adorn the eaves with willow branches. 
First of all trees to respond to the sun, by putting out tender leaves, the 
willow has become the symbol of light. It is extremely hardy, and will 
grow anywhere. Popular imagination therefore sees it as the symbol of 
vitality and the enemy of darkness. On returning home baskets of gaily 
coloured eggs were given to the children, and, in the old days, all the 
members of the household used to indulge in the “Sport of the 
Immortals.” This consisted of swinging on specially erected swings. 
When high up in the air you became “half an immortal,” and then 
swung back to earth to become a human being once more. ‘Thus ended 
the “ Ch’ing Ming ” festivities, and, on the morrow, work restarted in 
the fields with a feeling of the renewed vigour of rebirth. 

All this may Seem rather a far cry from the spirit of the Christian 
Easter. Yet through the immemorial and somewhat stylised customs of 
this ancient people one can still apprehend the golden thread of gnostic 
wisdom, the acceptance of the changeless movement of the universe, 
into which everything, all opposites, including life and death, merge in 

- accordance with immutable laws. 
It recalls those cryptic words of the Tao Té Ching : 


There was something formless, yet complete, 

That existed before heaven and earth, 

Without sound, without substancé, 

Dependent on nothing, unchanging, 

All pervading, unfailing. 

One may think of it as the mother of all things under heaven. 

Its true name we do not know, 

“ Tao ” is the by-name we give it.* 
i „M. WOLFERS. 


RE-EDUCATING THE NAZI CHILD. 


` YN September,. 1945, members'of a Friends Ambulance Unit Relief 
[section who had been working with Displaced Persons in Austria, 
were brought into contact with a number of camps housing German 
and Austrian boys and girls evacuated during the war from badly 
blitzed towns. Conditions in these camps, both physical and psycho- 
logical, aroused, a deep sense of concern for the future of the children, 
and arrangements were made through the British Red Cross for an 
F.A.U. representative to i ause the day to day organisation and 
running of each camp. 

In Germany, as in England, there existed during the war a nation- 
wide scheme of planned evacuation . (Kinderlandverschickung— 
K.L.V.). It was on a voluntary basis and designed originally as an 
evacuation of school classes with teachers for a six-monthly period. 
The prolonged bombing of German cities resulted in the original 
voluntary scheme being compulsorily extended to the end of the war. 
The important difference between the German and British schemes 
was that the former made little provision for the private billeting 
which was the basis of the British scheme. Instead, the children were 
accommodated in small camps or hotels in some of the most beautiful - 
parts of Austria. ; 

* The Way and Its Power. By Arthur Waley. 
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The whole scheme was exploited in the interests of Nazi propaganda 
and the furtherance of Nazi ideals. Children from the Ruhr, Berlin, 
Vienna and other cities, representative of all strata of society, were 
sent to the Austrian Tyrol, a great distance from their homes. In part 
it was a Nazi attempt to break family ties and to deny any opportunity 
for the influence of the Christian religion. The best available accommo- 
dation, food and equipment were put at their disposal. The activities of 
the Hitler-Jugend organisation, which in non-evacuated schools were 
mainly a free-time occupation, became the central theme. Every 
member of the camps joined the Hitler Youth. A Mannschafifihrer, 
that is a youth of about seventeen with special Nazi training, was 
introduced into each camp to take over instruction in the more attrac- 
tive subjects—games, sport, handwork, and all communal activities. 
His job was to inculcate Nazi principles and encourage military tenden- 
cies, to regiment the youth in drills, parades and military pursuits. 
Frequently the efforts of this youth would result in the usurping of all 
authority from the teachers, undermining their position, and fostering 
the idea of the superiority of the new German youth over the represen- 
tatives of the old, decadent educational institutions. Textbooks were, 
of course, steeped in fascist propaganda. Library books were likewise 
adulterated. Films glorified the Nazi régime. Song books emphasised 
the political and military in stirring marching tunes and ignored the 
many beautiful German folk songs. Germanic traditions, festivals and 
customs were observed at the expense of Christian and religious cere- 
monies. Physical culture was developed to the full in accordance with 
the Nazi doctrine of racial superiority. These children were intended 
to mature into the men and women of the State that was to last for a 
thousand years. Is it to be wondered at, therefore, that in such an 
environment, under the instruction of a fanatical and often corrupt 
youth, the children should have degenerated mentally and morally ? 
Quite apart from the political influences, the effect of camp life upon 
their characters was anything but wholesome. 

With the collapse of Germany conditions in the K.L.V. camps 
became chaotic. The children, who had been taught that British 
troops would shoot them all at sight, had their beliefs unmistakably 
contradicted when the Allied armies overran their camps. The basis 
of Nazi authority had collapsed with the demise of the Nazi State 
and the death of Hitler. Doubts crept into their minds on the Nazi 
philosophy. The teachers, too, who had allowed themselves to be 
over-ruled by the authority of the State, were incapable of adjustment 
and were left with few personal resources to meet the new situation. 
To add to the confusion the K.L.V. organisation had ordered the 
destruction of all books and records in each camp. Equipment and 
stores had been plundered by civilians and military alike. The occupy- 
ing forces had in many instances requisitioned the hotels in which 
the children were housed, and after wandering with little food from 
one billet to another, many were eventually accommodated in ex- 
labour camps. Frequently the accommodation was ill-equipped, in 
poor condition, with glassless windows and leaking roofs, and totally 
unsuitable for protracted school use. All formal instruction was tem- 
porarily banned by the Allied Military Government, and the careful 
vetting of teachers by Field Security resulted in many dismissals. 
The breakdown in postal communications with their homes had an 
unsettling effect on the children who had not seen their families 
for several years. To make matters even worse, the Austrian authorities, 
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reacting to the newly-made promise of independent status to Austria, 
displayed little inclination to support a German community: in their 
midst, either by accepting financial Pes ponstuty or assisting in their 
general maintenance. 

An excess of spare time for the children combined, with the ineffec- ° 
tiveness of the teachers set the stage for the creation of the problem 
child. Courtesy, obedience, and discipline disappeared. The children 
lost confidence in their teachers and respect for recognised authority. 
They spent much of their time preying upon soldiers for food to 
supplement their short rations. There was pilfering and other petty 
‘crimes. It is true the outward manifestations of Nazism—salutes, 
Heil Hitlers—were not practised, but there remained deeply ingrained 
much of the Nazi philosophy. These, then, were the conditions which 
members of the Friends Ambulance Unit discovered among some two 
thousand German and Austrian children aged seven to nineteen years, 
all subjects of Nazi propaganda and victims of the force of circum- 
stances. With no authority to accept responsibility for them and 
teachers adopting a defeatist and disinterested attitude, their plight 
was indeed serious. 

The first conclusion reached by the F.A.U. Supervisors was that 
the material and psychological welfare of -the children -could best 
be served by the return home to their families of as many as possible. 
‘This was no easy matter. The zonal system of the occupying powers 
made any such arrangements complex and difficult. After protracted 
negotiations, however, some thirteen hundred children were returned 
to their homes in Gelsenkirchen, Essen, and Vienna. The despatch 
of the Gelsenkirchen children in two coaches, which members of the 
F.A.U. had arranged to tack on the end of an American train, was ` 
precipitated by the arrival in Austria of a number of hysterical parents. 
.These parents had travelled hundreds of miles in search of their 
children and had been imprisoned on the Austrian border by the Ameri- 
cans on a charge of vagrancy. Their release was eventually secured, 
and by the light of a torch they searched the railway carriages and 
were re-united with their children whom they had not seen for many 
years and of whom they had had no news for many harrowing months. 
The departure of this considerable number left seven hundred children 
whose parents were untraceable or who for one reason or another 
had little hope of returning home. Camps were concentrated into 
larger units to facilitate adequate supervision. Accommodation 
suitable for a severe winter was obtained. The complicated negotiations 
for ensuring financial support and a basic ration scale were diligently 
pursued and satisfactory arrangements made. 

Eventually, with the approval of the military authorities, five camps 
were set up at Obermillstatt, Rubland, Mittewald, Winklern, and 
Mallnitz, each having an F.A.U. Supervisor with linguistic and educa- 
tional qualifications. While the ultimate aim of the Camp Supervisor 
was educational, his immediate problem was to solve the innumerable 
material and practical difficulties of camp life. Often the nearest 
village was some four or five miles away. Lack of transport meant 
that provisions for a hundred or more children had to be brought on 
foot. Milk had to wait for days before being eventually consumed 
in the form of cream cheese, because the smallest cans available were 
too heavy for the children to carry. Boots and shoes were wearing out. 
Material and labour for their repair had to be found. In the summer, 
parties for gathering berries had to be organised in order to supplement 
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meagre rations. The urgency of the struggle to fell and saw up trees 
for fuel during the long winter months before the winter snows finally 
terminated all activity was ever present and ever pressing. Stores of 
all kinds had to be provided—blankets, bedding, clothes, kitchen equip- 
ment, educational supplies.. For the first few months these things, 
then, were the main pre-occupation. E 

. The work of the F.A.U. Supervisors was eased considerably in Octo- 
ber of last year, when the Public Health and Welfare Department 
of the Allied Control accepted official responsibility for the maintenance 
of the camps during the winter. With this backing, some of the material 
obstacles in the running of the camps were eliminated, -and progress 
could then be made on the ultimate aim of re-education. The first 
effort in this connection was directed at reducing the amount of free 
time which the previous ban on education had brought about. The 
introduction of some schooling and planning of a full programme of 
organised activities during free periods were considered to be of 
paramount importance. Accordingly an attempt was made to combat 
the low academic achievements which the Nazi system of education 
and the long break in their schooling had produced. A sense of discipline 
and communal responsibility were gradually inculcated. The children 
were not the only source of trial. Community living for 24 hours a day 
months on end, without holidays and under the most trying conditions, 
had left its mark upon the German teachers. They, too, were having to 
face a-complete re-orientation of ideas and values, which temporarily 
resulted in defeatism and indifference. Their personal relationships 
were frequently strained. There was the violent anti-Nazi who felt 
he should be given the job of Lagerleiter, when in point of fact he was 
quite unsuitable. There was the despotic Austrian housekeeper, whose 
petty dictatorship somehow or other had to be removed. In one camp 
open physical warfare broke out, and one woman was confined to bed 
because of injuries received from blows. 

The F.A.U. Supervisors made it their job to straighten. out this 
atmosphere of tension, and to give new direction to replace the former 
propaganda meted out by the Nazis. By living in the camps, sharing 
the same conditions and food, seeking to solve their difficulties and 
problems and to promote their welfare, they helped to build up a new 
spirit of co-operation and mutual aid and to prepare the ground for 
planting true ideas of democracy. The encouragement and new spirit 
that has been given as a result of interest shown by members of a 
British organisation in a German school, and the response that this 
has produced from both staff and children, has proved to be a vital 
and far-reaching factor. 

The formulation of a school curriculum was not easy in view of the 
limited stock of text-books and other educational supplies. Super- ` 
visors aimed at teaching as much as possible themselves. English, 
Mathematics, German grammar, Nature Study, Drawing, and Music 
were some of the subjects included. In History an attempt was made 
to introduce the children to the growth of world civilisation, the tradi- 
tions of Western democracy, and the responsibility of the individual 
not only for his own conduct but for that of the community. Religious 
instruction was given for the first time for three years. The assistance 
of Lutheran pastors was obtained and every effort made to build up 
a Christian background to fill the vacuum left by their previous 
religion of Hitlerism. The Christian significance of Christmas was 
put across through the medium of a Nativity Play. Handicrafts 
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were encouraged, and in place of militaristic occupations and the foster- 
ing of racial superiority through physical culture, a healthy interest 
in games and sports was substituted. Not only were democratic 
principles taught, but in the day to day running of the schools-the 
practical application of those principles was strictly observed. Leaders 
and committees for games, debating societies, and dramatics were 
elected democratically. Children were encouraged to feel that they 
were making an essential contribution to the smooth running of the 
camps, and the importance of good citizenship was related to their 
daily life. In this way it is hoped that a modest and limited experiment 
in re-education will in due course bring forth fruit. 
Denis A. WICKHAM. 


TRUE BLUE. 


r OST of us have in our mind’s eye a pattern of perfection: for 
M at least one or two aspects of life. We see, for instance, the 
apotheosis of the Highland chief in Raeburn’s great portrait of 
Sir John Sinclair ; we see the hero revealed through Nelson’s letters, 
and the administrator’s through St. Vincent’s. We see the perfect 
diarist in Pepys, enhanced, if that is possible, by Hayls’s humorous 
rendering of his features; the naturalist in Gilbert White; the 
Christian pastor in George Herbert ; the wit in Marvell ; the humorist 
in Lamb. These are types beyond which it is scarcely possible to go: 
they set a standard in their kind. 

To those lucky enough to have borrowed or acquired the two volumes 
of Dyott’s Diary, edited nearly forty years ago by R. W. Jeffery, will 
have been unfolded a picture of the traditional Englishman in his 
hey-day, conservative to the core, with the frankness and ability to- 
reveal himself steadily on paper over the span of sixty-four years. 
Possibly this is a record length for a diary of any consequence. Dyott 
lived from 1761-1847. He started with an entry in 1781 : “ Journal ; 
no, it is not a journal ; well, what you please, Mr. William.” He endéd 
‘three years before his death. Between the two dates he painted a self- 
portrait whose colour glows as freshly across the years as those of a 
Gainsborough, one full of vigour, charm and human imperfection. 

William Dyott, to those who chance upon him, is very nearly too 
good to be true. He conforms so perfectly to idea—like the half- 
fictitious, though wholly convincing, Sir Roger de Coverley of an earlier 
time—that as his pages grow and the man slowly spreads himself, not 
startlingly, not by the memorable phrase or paragraph, but with detail 
and precision, it becomes overwhelmingly clear that the legend of the 
“ fine old English gentleman ” had more than a literary reality. Dyott, 
who never wrote for effect, never afterwards looked at what he wrote, 
and never penned a false sentence, displays the substance behind the 
phrase. ~ , f 

He came of a Staffordshire family, one of whose members, though 
deaf and dumb, killed the Parliamentarian Lord Brooke in his attack on 
Lichfield in the Civil War. He chose the Army as his profession, and 
(having purse) rose with much rapidity. By 1794, at the age of thirty- 
three, he was a major. Seven years later he was a brigadier, and A.D.C. 
to King George III, a monarch for whom he had the staunchest 
admiration. Nor, although he missed the hard campaigns of the time in 

~ India and Spain, as well as Waterloo, was he merely a parade-ground 
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man. He went to Nova Scotia in 1787, where he made the acquaintance 
and enjoyed almost the friendship of Prince William, afterwards 
William IV, a post-captain in the Navy, and then, as always, alarmingly 
eccentric. He saw active service in the West Indies in 1796 during the 
capture of Grenada; fought against insurgents supported by the 
French ; was under Ludlow at Alexandria in 1801 ; narrowly missed 
joining Sir John Moore’s staff in Spain through the death of the com- 
mander and the withdrawal of his Army, and was in the disastrous 
Walcheren Expedition of 1809. That was the sum of his campaigning, 
crowned by an appointment as lieutenant-general in 1813. 

Dyott may be said to have been lucky. He missed the fame of service 
under Wellington, yet endured the whistle of hostile bullets, and knew 
the sterner side of the soldier’s calling. He saw much of the world, made 
a vast acquaintance, particularly among the peerage, and when he 
retired he could look back upon a strenuous and sutcessful career. 
Moreover, there is no doubt he was a good officer. He wrote without 
hesitation of the low type to be found in the ranks in his time, and he 
supported the brutality of flogging long after it had become apparent 
that it was a stupid and antique punishment. But there is no single. 
entry in the whole course of his service on the active list which gives 
ground for thinking him anything but humane as well as efficient : 
whilst in the Walcheren campaign his concern over the conditions of his 
sick is manifest. Dyott was a disciplinarian : he was not a martinet. 

So far, so good. Dyott had friends, rude health, sufficient money, a 
full life behind him and a pleasant prospect to come. But it is seldom 
that a man’s affairs run perfectly—it would be dull if they always did. 
It was his wife who provided the one great failure of his long life.. She 
ran away. Probably she fell in love ; possibly Dyott bored her. Again, 
she may have been overwrought by the peregrinations and upsets of 
military life. But despite all his efforts to stay her he could not, and she 
caused him to go through all the then cumbersome processes of a 

` parliamentary divorce. Even so, the General may have been fortunate, 
for he was autocratic and obstinate, and the wives of his kinsmen and 
friends did -not always please him, to say nothing of a queer spinster 
relation, Miss Bakwell, who haunted his house and pages, and whom he 
thoroughly disliked. Moreover, an extant portrait of Mrs. Dyott seems 
to indicate an almost sinister lack of mental qualities. She had prac- 
tically no forehead ; she was constantly ill ; and if she left her husband 
for another, she bequeathed to his care three children : Dick, Bill and 
Eleanor, upon whom, to the day of his death, he lavished a wealth of 
affection and concern which they seem to have returned. Bill, it is true, 
had a lapse at Cambridge, where he wasted his time and ran up debts 
in the fashion of the day. But even in this respect he was only following 
in the footsteps of other young men who have afterwards turned them- 
selves, as he did, into adequate clergymen. i 

Dyott is so candid about one of his less pleasing characteristics that, 
in the calm of the diary at any rate, it becomes almost exciting. He 
pulled strings. He pulled them with a tireless persistence which must, 
for various victims, have been a great nuisance. His own elevation had, 
it might have seemed, been quick enough, and indeed Dyott’s efforts on 
his own behalf usually matured with small trouble. But when he 
retired he desired a colonelcy, and he plagued the War Office to such 
effect that, although he had to wait some years, he was eventually 
appointed to the 63rd Regiment, and promotion to full general came 
five years later. Afterwards there was Dick, his beloved heir, to 
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consider. Dick was a model son, and evidently a charming character. 
He, too, took the Army as his career. He would have liked to combine 
this with membership of Parliament in the Tory interest during his 
father’s lifetime. He did not succeed, and his promotion in the Army 
seemed to lack the expected speed. It is allowable to suspect that the 
General’s continual badgering of Lord Hill and other notabilities had 
something to do with it. Seldom did he go to London but he was found 
in ante-rooms with the same request on his lips. It was monstrous, 
he inferred, that a general officer of his standing should have to offer to 
purchase the earlier steps for hisson. The authorities must do something 
`~ about it. 

With his other son, Bill, he had better luck. Dyott was near neigh- 
bour in Staffordshire to Sir Robert Peel, which brought him, fortuitously, 
into constant intimacy with that great man. When Bill at last turned 
over a new leaf, took his degree and was ordained, it was not long before 
Dyott was able, through Peel’s good offices, to get him a living. To this 
was added the appointment of a chaplaincy to Lord Combermere, which 
allowed Bill to top -his vestments with a scarlet scarf. The General 
fondly looked forward to a second living for him “ if it should offer.” 
As for Eleanor, his dear daughter, who came to mean so much more to 
Dyott than ever his wife could have done, there was nothing—not even 
a trip to France in his.old age, or countless jaunts to a London which, 
_ in its new growth, he came to dislike, and to Courts which, he thought, 

made poor showing against those of George II1I—nothing he would not 
undergo for her amusement. The reader feels that she may marry and 
leave him: but there is never a hint of this happening in Dyott’s 
lifetime. It was the one direction in which the general pulled no strings.. 
One of the delights of the greater diarists is that they enable the 
reader to peep over a shoulder, to look upon matter which they may or 
‘may not be meant to see. This is pre-eminently so with Pepys, and, if 
no other comparison is possible between Dyott and the great Secretary 
to the Admiralty, they at least had this in common: they were both ` 
intensely alive—alive to themselves as well as to the world—and they 
- lived in supremely interesting times. Pepys watched the transformation 
of England in perhaps the most difficult years of her political evolution, 
his viewpoint including Court and City. Dyott, enjoying almost as 
many exalted friendships, his span in years far wider, saw the beginning 

_ of modern times. He did not like them. i 

Although as a boy Dyott had seen Dr. Johnson at Lichfield, it would 
have been as a Tory rather than as a sage that he would have valued 
him. He read little, and what he learned came rather from contact with 
his fellows than from books. He was thick with prejudice ; so ardent 
an upholder of the status quo, from which he reaped so much, that his 
references to the “ lower orders,” and even to those “ good worthy men ”’ 
not quite of his own standing, seem to remove them into a different 
order of being. -Helots they were, and such they should remain. New 
ideas horrified him. A radical (even if he happened to be a marquess, 

a general officer, and a familiar friend, like. Anglesea) was almost 

unspeakable. Even his early acquaintance with William IV could not 

curb the acidity of his remarks when ‘he came to the throne and became 
involved in the tussle for parliamentary reform. He was apt then to 
remember the lack of restraint of His Majesty’s youth rather than his 

“condescension ” to a humble officer of a line regiment. 

‘” Hidebound as he was in his political ideas, there was indeed one 
respect in which Dyott was open to change. He never looked at a field 


` 
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or’a farm without keeping both eyes wide open for improvements at his 
own Freeford. It was a trait which lasted from youth until, in his old 
age, he introduced a new Scottish plough to his Midland ploughmen, 
and made them use it properly. Other things he came to accept, though 
grudgingly ; among them, the steamer and the railway; but of the 
income tax which his friend Peel introduced he wrote: “as might be 
expected, it was strongly opposed in the House of Commons, and not 
very well received in the country.” 

With increasing years he became deaf, and, it might be added, rather 
self-conscious. He records more than once that he hopes his now swelling 
array of diaries may entertain his children after he is gone, and even 
that they may “ venerate ” his memory. 

His deafness creeps more and more into prominence, though his 
general health remained magnificent, as he records in an interview with 
a celebrated Leamington practitioner, Dr. Jephson. “I called upon 
him,” he writes, “ and after he had gone through the regular routine of 
squeezing the wrist and beholding the tongue, he said, ‘ All I have to 
prescribe is, consult no doctors ; there is not a man in England of your 
age in better health.’ (Dyott was seventy-seven). My acknowledgment 
was, ‘ I conclude, as you don’t write me a prescription, I may keep the 
fee in my pocket.’ ‘ Certainly,’ replied the doctor.” 

That is the General to the life. So is the incident he records which 
took place in a Birmingham shop. He advanced, after making a 
purchase, saw-a man in front coming towards him, and stepped aside 
to let him pass. The stranger did the same. Dyott made a courtly bow, 
and the man did the like. Dyott then peered at the figure closer, to find 
that it was himself reflected in a glass. This story had wide currency, 
but here, one feels, is the original. 

Towards the last he grew aware of having become a “ character.” 
Increasingly he refers to himself as “ the Old General,” and the reader 
is made to feel the difficulties, either as host or guest, of accommodating 
the deaf. But everyone remains kind and attentive; Dyott saves 
money, and adds to his cherished ancestral property at Freeford. 
Although he broke off his diary before the end came, his luck held. He 
died at eighty-six, his children around his bedside. 

England, even his own Staffordshire, has given birth to many more 
distinguished soldiers than General William Dyott, but none whom we 
can know so cloesly. For the strangest part about the diary is that, 
although it is immensely long, and has no purely literary distinction or 
grace, it stays vivid to the last page. The final entry is: “ On the 3rd of 
April, began sowing barley.” © OLIVER WARNER. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


A TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 


HEN on April 5th Mr. P. Noel-Baker, Minister of State, moved 

W the second reading of the United Nations Bill in the House of 
Commons—the purpose of which is to enable the Government 

to give effect to some of the provisions of the Charter—he made the 
interesting, perhaps even the profound, remark that it was the Charter 
that imposed on us the sacrifice of sovereignty, and that the whole 
purpose of the Charter was to ensure the progressive “ merging ” of 
sovereignty. The immediate liability envisaged by the Bill is that of 
Article 41 of the Charter, which begins with this sentence: “‘The 
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Security Council may decide what measures, not involving the usé of 
armed force, are to be employed to give effect to its decisions, andit may 
call upon the members of the United Nations to apply such measures.” 

Now it may reasonably be asked in what way, or to what degree, that 
liability differs from the liability imposed upon us a quarter of a century 
ago (without any ‘effect either upon national sovereignty or upon the 
peace of the world) by Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of 

. Nations? On the principle of the matter, there is no difference at all. 
But in the circumstances there is something: new which does make a 
difference. Since the former Covenant was written and signed in 1919, 
the power and scope of the separate and individual national sovereign- 
ties have expanded almost beyond belief. They have become what may_ 
fairly be described as raging lions seeking whom they may devour. The 
difference thereby made is the added incentive to a “ merging ” of 
separate sovereignty into common sovereignty. 

Indeed it is hardly too much to say that this matter today is one of 
necessity and of urgency. So urgent is it that there are those who jump 
at one bound to the conclusion that the achievement is as good as made, 
on the simple argument that where there’s a will there’s a way. It has 
simply got to be done if we are not finally and totally to destroy our- 
selves. The achievement includes in its essential operation the destruc- 
tion of that political power and despotism which are the latter-day 
product of national sovereignty, and which have reached such 
dimensions as almost to stultify all our lives on the material plane. 

The prospect, however, is good, precisely because the present circum- 
stances are so bad. That statement is not a paradox, but a simple 
truism. When the tooth aches unbearably, we go to the dentist. There’ 
are indeed signs that the political tyranny that has dominated and 
embittered our lives since 1914 is beginning to crack ; that the thirty 
years’ war, so to speak, really is coming to an end. There is a limit 
beyond which human nature will not suffer the unpleasantness, the 
stupidity, the inefficiency and the downright evil to which the world 
has sunk in our time under the totalitarian power of the politicians. 
Both in home and in foreign affairs this tyranny of Cæsar has been 
pushed to such lengths that at last the very spirit of man is revolting 
against it. The whole course of history confirms the fact that in the long 
run tyranny is defeated as the result of its own excesses. Hitler is . 
merely one of many examples. : 

In the present instance we see through the darkness a gleam of hope, 
enhanced and brightened by a certain reaction of ridicule that these 
tyrants nowadays invite against themselves. Ridicule is a deadly 
weapon, as the lampoonists throughout history have always known, and 
as the present-day Polish patriots are finding in their use of it against the 
communist oppressor. Even Ribbentrop from the Nuremberg dock 
has made a notable contribution, albeit unconscious on his part, to the 
undermining of these political tyrannies. It looks after all as if the 
indecent performance, the cruel mockery of a trial staged at Nuremberg, 
in which the cornered and helpless bandits are baited by victors who 
combine the function of judge, jury and criminal law in their own 
persons, is yet unexpectedly producing a good result. f 
© What Ribbentrop did reveal was a state of such utter depravity in the 
field of international diplomacy that, despite. the bitterness and the 
terrible havoc to which it has led, we cannot resist a ripple of amusement, 
grim though it be, over its very extravagance. One particular passage 
in the trial did produce such enforced merriment. When Ribbentrop 
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had been explaining in a rather heavy spirit that what he had said on - 
certain critical occasions did not represent his true feelings, but had 
been dictated by diplomatic expediency, the natural question suggested 
itself: how then could credence be given to what he was saying at this 
present moment? “ You want us to assume,” asked Sir David Maxwell- 
Fyfe, of the British prosecution, on April Ist, “that. you were telling 
lies to the Hungarians and that you are telling the truth to. the. 
tribunal? ” To which Ribbentrop, all unconscious of his own irony, and 
devoid as ever of any sense of humour, answered: “ I was not telling 
lies—that was diplomacy.” 

Almost one is tempted to believe that Ribbentrop had been reading 
George A. Birmingham’s Spanish Gold under the misconception that it 
was intended to be a solemn and technical treatise on diplomatic . 
practice. “ And anyhow ” he could there have read “ they aren’t lies. 
They are what is called diplomacy, and that’s an art practised by the 
most honourable men—lords, and marquises, and kings, and people of 
that kind . . . That’s diplomacy, and it’s reckoned to be a very noble 
way of life.” But in Ribbentrop’s case the laugh is necessarily short- 
lived. He has made his contribution to the discrediting of our modern 
diplomatic practice and therefore to the world’s awakening from a 
nightmare that has lasted too long. 

Similarly the communist tyrants, by making themselves more and 
more ridiculous, ensure the best provision for their own undoing. They 
are becoming openly preposterous and ineffective. When they call their 
tyranny “ democratic,” they are no longer gaped at, but laughed at. 
And they are losing their heads. On the last day of March a plebiscite 
was held in Berlin to decide whether the socialists should amalgamate 
with the communists. The result of the voting being a foregone con- 
clusion in an anti-communist sense, the Russian authorities in their 
particular zone forbade the plebiscite to be held. (They held a 
separate and special plebiscite in their zone later on, when the 
desired result had been well and truly ensured.) They incidentally 
thereby gave another illustration of what they themselves mean by the 
word ‘ democratic.” The Russian spokesman who made his announce- 
ment to the head polling office coined a new masterpiece of bolshevic 
jargon. “ The plebiscite is not prohibited,” he said, “ but it is not 
permitted.” 

The time approaches when these clay-footed tyrants will let go their 
hold upon their victims. Liberation is now seen to be inevitable, even 
though perhaps we must wait a little longer for it. The very stars in 
their courses, and the very sources of atomic energy, are working to 
unloose the hold alike of national sovereignty and of political arrogance 
upon mankind. ; 

Patience, however, is a hard lesson to learn. We most of us find it 
hard to take long views and are apt to be unduly depressed by the 
present misfortune. In the international sphere none the less it seems 
clear beyond any misunderstanding that a better opportunity is offered 
to us now than was offered after the war of 1914-18 to take a step 
forward, a big step, towards a more reasonable way of life. Though 
human nature, if it refuse the redemptive grace provided by Christ, is 
capable of almost any bestiality, and though such refusal seems still to 
be widespread, yet at this present time circumstances do conspire to 
help us. The 1,500 atomic bombs already manufactured by the United 
States—and stored,-we hope, in a safe place—are in themselves a 
_ powerful incentive to the moderating of international tempers. The 
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almost universal bankruptcy, shortage of food, lack of general amenities 
and the pressing need for reconstruction of all kinds, are another 
incentive towards chastened wisdom, or at any rate towards some slight 
cultivation of common sense. 

The opportunity defines itself as a general convergence of opinion 
upon the practical possibility of at any rate avoiding destructive wars 

. in the prosecution of our international quarrels—‘‘ I want to see,” said 
Mr. Ernest Bevin on March 30th, “ an agreement and a declaration that, 
whatever happens, we shall not use armies to settle our disputes ”— 
and a general sense that the atomic bomb, which is likely to override 
the function of armies in the future, has already taken the technique of 
war a bit too far. In other words, there is a general feeling that we are 
approaching the stage where we shall have no alternative but to abandon 
the habit of war, and if we must quarrel, to substitute other methods of 
quarrelling. - 

The need for patience is due to the fact that at present we are caught 
in an unfortunate dilemma. On the one hand there is the incentive 
aforesaid which prods us into action. On the other hand there is a ` 
general lack of that spirit of enterprise which is necessary if we are to 
take the opportunity presented to us. This moral collapse, we may be 
sure, will pass ; but in the meantime we must face the fact itself. 

Perhaps the worst result of the general state of exhaustion that has 
followed. the war is the apathy, the lack of interest and of initiative, 
among people of all kinds. Shoulders are shrugged in a spirit of some- 
thing like despair. It is almost expected, without protest, that food 
rations may be reduced still further, but never increased; that the 
system of rationing and of governmental control over. every aspect of 
our life has come to stay ; that we no longer think for ourselves, but 
meekly accept instructions from an ever-increasing army of petty 
officials. It has become, not a standing joke, but a gesture of bitter 
resignation, to assume the worst. If the relevant department of 

.government announces a coal quota for a period of, say, three months, 

we know that we shall probably not get the coal thus promised. What 
we do know is that everything is in a muddle, and that, private enter- 
prise for all practical purposes being eliminated from our lives, we cannot 
do anything about it. It looks as if, under this prevailing system of 
what we mildly call socialism, a nation of robots or of nincompoops is 
being fashioned before our éyes, our whole life and activity being 
planned for us, and stultified, by the bureaucracy. Individual scope 
and responsibility alike are smothered into impotence and atrophy. 

Such at any rate appears to be the present tendency ; but human 
nature is such that the event is likely to belie it. On every hand at this 
present time a lowered standard of life and a widespread poverty in the ` 
amenities and instruments of individual activity stand out in contrast 
with a sickening and increasing evidence of public waste and public 
inefficiency. The feeling spreads among the ill-educated masses that all 
property belongs to “‘ the nation ” and is therefore fair game ; that less 
work and more pay is a grand idea because “‘ the nation ” foots the bill. 
But there is a limit to the folly that has been unloosed. Disillusion is 
afoot. 

‘This tyranny of Cæsar has by now usurped an almost complete 
authority over the greater part of the Old World, and has begun to 
invade the New World as well. It results from the two wars of the 
century, because for the purposes of war the misguided peoples volun- 
tarily (so far as action can be called voluntary which is dictated by 
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_fear) surrender their personal freedom to their political leaders, who, 
when the war is over, are loth to let go their hold upon it. Those leaders, 
thus invested with a greater measure of power than they are competent 
to exercise, a power which encroaches upon every province of human 
life, and even attempts to usurp some of the functions‘which belong 
exclusively to God, necessarily lead their peoples into chaos and 
desolation. Two thousand years of history prove that the abiding 
choice for mankind lies between Christ and chaos. If we conduct our 
affairs on a motive of selfish competitive greed and fear, setting up our 
political tyrants for such a purpose, then we inevitably get what we ask - 
for. The chaos spreads to every sphere of our activity and of our 
welfare. The very springs of our intelligence are poisoned. When the 
resultant misery afflicts us, we incontinently and blindly plunge deeper 
into the mire, demanding more and more of that political control which 
has been our undoing. 

The old political, financial and economic systems were bad because 
they ignored the Christian injunctions of justice and brotherly love. 
How then can redress be expected by substituting a rival system of 
economy wherein the motive is still more un-Christian, and still more 
materialist and selfish ? What needed destroying in the old system was 
its ungodliness. The substitution of another godless system is of no 
avail, even-it makes our last state worse than our first because, by 
extending the power and scope of the political agencies and reducing 
the scope of individual human goodness, dignity and responsibility, it 
presses us further and further down the slippery slope. 

Now material motives defeat their own object. We see that truth 
illustrated at this moment throughout Europe. It has a particularly 
bitter incidence in our own country. It happens that Britain is more 
dependent than most countries upon the need for exchange and mutual 
help in human relationships. We cannot grow our own food. We must 
buy it from others in return for such goods or services as we ourselves 
are competent to provide. In their turn, however, the manufactured 
goods we can provide are dependent upon the import of raw materials 
which must themselves be paid for by the finished goods; or in the 
alternative by services, which are independent of raw materials. It 
therefore follows that such services are wholly essential to British 
prosperity, to the very maintenance of life in these islands, and are 
freely available for that purpose because they do not need imported 
goods before they can operate. One of the main services rendered by 
the British people in the past to the world at large has been financial. 
By our geographic and climatic circumstance our welfare has been in 
some degree dependent upon the ability.and the integrity of our 
financial institutions, and upon the confidence thereby engendered in 
those other countries who needed our financial services. 

Today the swollen tyranny of Cæsar, by plunging too rashly into the 
sphere of British finance, menaces both a particular convenience of 
British life and the general convenience of world commerce. Of course, 
there was much that needed reform in our financial institutions. The 
love of money, as Saint Paul classically reminded us, is the root of all 
evil. But a bull in a china shop is not the best reforming agent. 
Irremediable harm may be done both to Britain and to the cause of 
world recovery by too precipitate or too ill-considered an onslaught upon 
the foundations of British finance. When we hear some of our best 
financial practitioners giving warning about the dangers, we ought at 

_ any rate to listen, if only because a collapse of one of Britain’s best 
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forms of service to the family of nations would harm every other nation ' 


as well. ore. 

Let one quotation be made, for it is worth the consideration of all 
serious people at this present critical time, particularly of that particular 
British Government which has raised the slogan of our export trade as 
a matter of prime necessity. The chairman of an investment trust 
company of world wide interests said on a recent occasion: “ The 
principal uhcertainty which beclouds the future of investment is the 
uncertainty of what use a small number of men, some of whom are to 
be anonymous, and others of whom are apparently to be responsible 


to nobody in particular, are going to make of the powers to be conferred .- 


on them under the Borrowing (Control and Guarantees) Bill—powers 
which include the right to decide who shall be allowed to raise how much 
money, on what terms, and for what purposes. We have the fashionable 
assurance that these powers will be used with wisdom and discretion 
—for all the world as if thése were qualities with which anyone accepting 
an official appointment was automatically anointed, and to which-no 
mere private citizen could possibly-aspire. The moral attitude of the 
Government to any buiness proposition one can only deduce from 
week-end speeches, which betray the picturesque superstition that any 
transaction involving finance must inevitably be conducted by some 
school of sharks swimming about in a sort of South Sea Bubble. But 
the vested interest attitude of the Government needs no guessing: 
Behind the Government is the whole vested interest of labour, and in 
front of the Govérnment is a programme of nationalisation which will 


make them far and away the greatest vested interest of capital. Since . 


there can be no new enterprise which will not either imperil the privileges 
of Government labour, or jeopardise the security of Government 'capital, 
both of which it will be the bounden duty of Government to protect, 
it looks as if the senile industries will be propped up by loans at a low 
rate of interest and the younger ones will have to struggle against mal- 
nutrition on £50,000 of new capital a year. To the ordinary man 
£50,000 seems a sizable sum of money ; but against the scale on which 
industry is conducted today it is negligible. At that rate of progress 
a concern like Cable and Wireless would have had to be incorporated in 
'1461—about twelve years before Caxton set up his printing press in 
England ; while the London, Midland and Scottish Railway would have 
had to be founded: well over 8,000 years ago, which is a féw thousand. 
years before mankind learnt the smelting of iron. Personally, however, 
I think that such a state of affairs is much too ridiculous to last.” 

The growth of ridicule is coming to our rescue in every field. -At this 
present time finance; oil, wheat are elements in a world wide crisis of 
threatened collapse. Doctrinaire politicians ride rough-shod over many 
of the facilities that are necessary to our welfare. The riot of political 
excesses resulting from the wars, producing new rumours of war, 
amount to something like a palsy of demoralisation spreading through 
the body politic. We see its ravages on every hand. The communists, 
who embody the claim to political despotism in its extreme form, 
disturb the work of reconstruction in many lands, and have already 
made a bid to side-track the work of the United Nations Organisation. 
But others besides the communists seem not to appreciate the dangers 
they themselves produce. We have gone too far in this matter. A 
reaction is due. a ; A a aes 

The universal recklessness of political extravagance is prodicing 
-~ before our eyes a general revulsion. The apathy of the masses will 
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assuredly give way to constructive and healthy protest as the truth 
dawns upon them that salvation is not to be found in the exclusively 
materialist calculations of the ‘political organisations. When the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer sanctions a programme of expendi- 
ture for the first full year of peace amounting to the remarkable sum of 
nearly £4,000,000,000 (of which sum about one fifth will have to be 
borrowed) he causes no present dismay because people in general have 
already lost heart and hope in the wisdom or competence of those who 
manage, or mismanage, our affairs. When the Government announces 
that a victory celebration is to be held, at a time when not one person 
in a thousand is capable of any feeling about victory except that it is 
a sham and a delusion, and when moreover many bewildered people are 
wondering whether a new war, this time with one of our recent allies, 
is waiting round the corner, the effect is merely still further to deepen 
the general impression of governmental insensibility to present realities. 
This feeling of helplessness among the people and its attendant apathy 
is, however, a fact of only passing importance. Long views are the 
answer to present pessimism. These pompous politicians who at this- 
present time have drunk deeply, too deeply, of power, and who imagine, 
under the heady influence of that draught, that the spirit and dignity of 
man can for ever be subjugated, dragooned, planned, rationed, con- 
trolled, docketed, and cheated of individual enterprise and responsi- 
_ bility, will find in the sober awakening that no greater mistake could 
- ‘have been made than to underestimate the God-given majesty of human 
personality. This present mood of a cowed, dispirited, wounded and 
frustrated mankind will pass. Political tyranny, the tyranny of 
Cæsar, which in one form or another has been the cause of all our 
troubles, and which still turns our world upside-down, will crumble in 
its foundations. If you give an evil thing enough rope, it will indubitably 
hang itself. The tired and over-loaded minds of our political tyrants 
already show signs of wear. In our time the politicians have contrived 
by dint of two wars and two victories to hand over the major political 
initiative in the world to an organisation of self-styled atheists: who 
operate from the east of Europe. Such is the climax of our folly, the 
earnest of our disillusion and reform. Every day that passes brings 
those new tyrants into a greater disrepute. They have all the rope they 
need. We must therefore be prepared for the moment of liberation. 
Having found to our bitter satisfaction that our international affairs 
cannot profitably be managed on the old lines, we must be ready with 
the new. The alternative to chaos is the Christian law.of life. Every 
individual Christian will therefore be able to pull his weight when we 
face the challenge : what are we to put in the place of the fallen tyranny 
of Cesar? The first steps in our salvation must be backwards, and are 
already being taken. We have to surrender our unlimited power to do 
harm one to another. That is to say, we have to surrender our unlimited 
sovereign competence to decide our national action, or, in other words, 
we have to merge it into a wider sovereignty. Thereby incidentally and 
automatically the power of the politicians over the lives and welfare of 
men will be curtailed and held within the reasonable bounds. As we 
take that first step in the undoing of what has become an intolerable 
evil, we shall find that the retreat to wisdom, with the help of our 
Christian faith, becomes progressively easier.. As the chains of our self- 
imposed slavery fall from us, we shall feel the stirring of life,.of true 
life, in our being. GEORGE, GLASGOW. 
April toth, 1946. 
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_ LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
THE GERMANS IN HISTORY.* — 


The latest, largest and most important work of Prince Hubertus Loewen- - 
stein, like all his previous writings, is primarily a confession of faith. It is a 
striking achievement, full of life and colour, with the author’s robust per- 
sonality stamped on every page. He regards himself as a man with a mission, 
and never was a missionary more deeply convinced of the value of his 
message. The gospel so eloquently proclaimed in these pages is the Respublica 
Christiana, the community of Western nations, inspired by the faith and 
disciplined by the morals of the Christian Church. Since the whole chequered 
story of the German people is surveyed from this angle, the highest marks are 
naturally awarded to the institutions, statesmen, and thinkers who have con- 
tributed most to the formulation and preservation of what he calls “ the 
universal idea.” There is plenty of room in his system for the healthy 
nationalism which is the natural embodiment of the group instinct, but he 
detests the narrow particularism and racialism which is the curse of the 
modern world. Writing as a Bavarian Catholic and as a member of one of the 
oldest families in Central Europe, with branches both in Germany and 
Austria, he feels himself the heir and indeed-the trustee of the great tradition 
. represented, however imperfectly, for a thousand years by the Holy Roman 
Empire. a N f : 

The Germans in History is not designed as a handbook for students preparing 
for examinations: A commentary rather than a narrative, it will be of most 
interest to those who possess the widest knowledge. - The chief attraction is to 
learn the author’s interpretation of leading figures, historic controversies, 
familiar events. The elaborate bibliography and bibliographical notes, in the 
compilation of which he has received expert ‘aid, testify to the serious study . 
‘which has gone to its making. The Letimotif is the creation, evolution, and 
decline ‘of the idea of a Christian Commonwealth in Western Europe, bound 
together by a thousand ties visible and invisible, and the urgent necessity of ` 
reviving it in a new form. That the practice lagged far behind the theory, 
that Pope and Emperor, the twin heads of God’s Kingdom on earth, were as 
often enemies as friends, that the thousand years from Augustine to Machia- 
velli were a period of almost unceasing strife, is known to us all ; but to an 
ardent idealist like the author the vision is more than any system as practised 
by erring men. The imposing figures of the Emperors, Charlemagne and the 
Ottos, Barbarossa and Frederick II Stupor Mundi, matched by the eminent 
Popes from Gregory the Great to Hildebrand and Innocent III, make up a 
portrait gallery of dazzling colours through which our author leads us with 
-glowing pride. a x 

Prince Hubertus naturally deplores the breach in the unity of Western 
Christendom resulting from the Reformation. Yet he gratefully recognises 
how much of the traditional stock of Christian values was preserved, and he 
welcomes the assistance of all statesmen and thinkers who accepted the 
principle of a co-operative Christian Community. The breadth of his sym- 
pathies is illustrated in the fine tribute to Hegel, commonly classified as a 
pantheist but here presented as a great deal more. Among the giants of the 
nineteenth century it is less surprising to learn that Stein, one of the noblest 
and wisest of men, is at the head of the list. ‘‘ His imperial heart overflowed 
with love and justice.” As a Catholic Liberal—unfortunately a rare com- _ 
bination—Prince Hubertus welcomes the emergence of the common man in 
the age of democracy, regretting only that he finds so often the Marxian 
ideology more to his taste than the faith of his ancestors. That this is not 
entirely his fault is admitted, for the application of Christian principles to 
the problems and needs of our modern industrialised world was lamentably 
neglected till almost our own time, when, like many others in different” 
countries, parties and Churches, Leo XIII, “ the greatest Pope for centuries,” 
* The Germans in History.-By Prince Hubertus Loewenstein. Columbia University 
Press. : x 
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denounced the theory and practice of laissez faire as anarchical, inhuman and 
unchristian. g 

The author describes Bismarck’s work as a second best solution, adding 
that nothing better was possible at the time. The portrait is more sympathetic 
than we might expect. The Iron Chancellor, we are assured, was no lover of 
war and, unlike megalomaniacs before and after him, knew how to limit his 
aims. As a South German, Prince Hubertus feels more friendly to Austria 
than is possible to the average Prussian, and would welcome her reintegration 
into the larger body on honourable terms. The Hohenzollern Empire is 
acquitted of a passion for aggression though it is regretted that no Bismarck 
was available to hold back Austria in 1914. 

To many readers the closing chapters will prove the most interesting, for 
here the writer draws on his personal experiences. To the critics, German 
and non-German, who deny political instinct and capacity to his fellow 
countrymen, he replies that the Weimar experiment formed a chapter of 
which no German need be ashamed. Mistakes were committed, the worst of 
them the sparing of Hitler’s life after the Munich Putsch, but what can only 
be described as bad luck was mainly responsible for the collapse of the régime. 
After the Locarno years, here defined as a springtime of Europe, the pre- 
mature death from overwork of Stresemann—a good patriot and a good 
European—was nothing less than a disaster, for Brüning unwittingly played 
into the hands of the gangsters who were awaiting their chance. It is interest- 
ing to note that the author has a good word for General Schleicher. He at 
any rate during his brief Chancellorship made an attempt to keep the Nazi 
wolf from the fold, whereas Otto Braun, the veteran Socialist Premier of 
Prussia, tamely surrendered his authority at the summons of Papen instead 
—as our author desired—of putting up a fight. 

The Nazi intermezzo is contemptuously dismissed as a bloodstained usurpa- 
tion never sanctioned by a free majority vote. The book ends on a note of 
hope, for Prince Hubertus is a born fighter and has dedicated his life to what 
he calls the resurrection of the occidental community of men. “ Despite all 
the devastation and blindness around us we shall not despair. Even if the 
Occidental nation, a people above all nations, were cut into a thousand 
pieces, even if it fell prey to barbarians, we firmly hold that the idea of human 
oneness will rise again. In hunger and thirst for righteousness men of all 
countries will break forth to reconquer what a dying age has lost.” It is not 
the least of Hitler’s unspeakable crimes that he created fresh and formidable 
obstacles to the realisation of this noble dream. 

: > - G. P.G. 


BRITAIN AND RUSSIA.* 


This is a noteworthy book and eminently deserving of the attention of 
statesmen and politicians. Nearly all discussions of the European situation 
have assumed that Germany will be the dominant. power against which 
Europe, especially Eastern Europe, will have to be made secure. Mr. 
Matthews, on the other hand, points out that we are deceiving ourselves and 
refusing to look facts in the face if we do not recognise that the immense 
growth in Russian strength during recent years has brought about a funda- 
mental change in the balance of European forces. To a large extent the 
Russian Government itself has been responsible for keeping alive this myth 
of a still encompassing German danger as,the chief preoccupation in the 
future planning of Europe. A Germany again struggling for dominance is 
alarmingly proclaimed, while on the other hand she is robbed of territory and 
so thoroughly and scientifically weakened and crushed that it must be years 
before she attains any means of effective influence and power. 

It is the crowning merit of Mr. Matthews that he has turned us away from 
this line of approach in a survey fair, well balanced, and thoroughly moderate 
in tone. He begins by a discussion of the Versailles Treaty, but in a new light 


*European Balance. By Peter Matthews. Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 
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and always with reference to the‘ ultimate theme of his book. He does not 
agree with the attacks on its provisions. Its failure to avert war was not due 
to unwise provisions but to the fact that they were not, even by France, 
strictly enforced. “ Looking back-we can now see that, by maintaining for a 
few years longer the checks on German sovereignty which the treaty imposed, 
Europe could have arrived at a period in which her relative capacity for 
aggression would have declined with-the rise in the strength of Russia.” 
The failure to attain this result he assigns a large measure to British policy, 


- .., Which never seemed to recognise that the first German menace would be in 


the East of Europe and was chary of admitting that France, so far from aiming 
at European dominance, was with good reason only anxious and even 
alarmed for her own security. 

_ . Thus it is that Mr. Matthews devotes the second part of his book to the 
- fundamental change in the balance of European forces produced by this 
immense growth of Russian strength and which has been so conspicuously 
illustrated by the progress and aftermath of the second World War. It is not 
now security against a German inevitable bid for world dominance which 
can be reasonably advanced to justify extensive territorial acquisitions. 
That has now ceased to be a primary motive of suspicion and fear. The peace 
of the world has become a world problem—a question of the relations between 
America, Great Britain and Russia. Yet he does not think that peace will 
be safeguarded by the new World Organisation, because, although when he 
wrote he only knew the Dumbarton Oaks scheme, he predicted that in the 
first draft there would be incorporated the veto which left the Great Powers 
free to attack their neighbours without fear of incurring collective sanctions. 
With the same instinct of prophecy he considered in advance Mr. Churchill’s 

-idea of an Anglo-American alliance. He concluded that it would only provoke 
Russia to a counter-alliance with Germany and (for he did not in this case 
know what was coming) perhaps Japan. But he sees no reason why Russia 
should object to Britain forming a Western bloc of European countries 
including Belgium, Holland, France; Portugal, a democratic Spain, Italy, 
Greece and Turkey. 

Two comments may be added to this excellent book. In the first place the 
author in his historical sketch, hardly lays sufficient emphasis on the Polish- 
German agreement of 1934 and the subsequent repercussions on Russian 
plans and policy. Secondly, it is hardly accurate historically to speak of 
Europe as “ nothing more than a fortuitous geographical expression.” From 

_ the point of view of geography, certainly, Europe may be simply a peninsula 

` jutting out from Asia, but from the cultural and spiritual point of view it is 

the source and scene of Western civilisation. Perhaps it was the failure to . 
appreciate this aspect of his subject that made him so limited in his choice of 

countries for his Western bloc and caused him, though otherwise criticising 

“ spheres of influence,” to surrender contentedly Poland and Czechoslovakia 
as within the “ sphere of influence ” of Russia. 

. J. H. HARLEY. 


VERSAILLES GLORIFIED. 


This is that rare thing, a well-argued book.* If it is disappointing, even 
distressing, it is because the author nowhere considers the ground on which 
he stands : he takes his premisses for granted. Thus all his clever argumenta- 
tion is wasted. Mr. McCallum holds that the Versailles Treaty was more 
than merely the best solution possible in 1919, that it was a real peace settle- 
ment, ideal and perfect. Hence everybody who weakened the Versailles 
structure is painted a villain—helping Hitler—and the upholders of the text 
of the Treaty become the pillars of peace. He does not admit that the 
Treaties of 1919 contained an admixture of great neW principles (which 
inspired new hope for the advance of international society) as well as a large 


* Public Opinion and the Last Peace. By R. B. McCallum. Oxford University Press. 
Ios. 6d. : 
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amount of dross, derived from the days of:power politics.” He hankers after 
the good old days of Versailles—if only. we had stood still then! His is 
assuredly a road to reaction, to a glorification of the past and an abuse of 
progressive forces surprising in a historian. - 

There is no systematic survey of Public Opinion, as the title promises, but 
really a repetition of some House of Commons speeches and a summary of the 
` election results of 1918 so far as they support the author’s thesis. Those who 
voted for the Treaty are called “ patriots,” and it is with relief that the 
author notes there was only a single Englishman who cast his vote against it, 
Lord Strabolgi, since the other opponent, that gréat wit Jack Jones, hailed 
from Tipperary. It is only logical, then, that he believes that the defenders 
` of the Treaty were on the side of “ the mass of the ordinary people ” (thus 
his summary of the Khaki elections) ; that Lord Keynes caused “ disgust,” 
to some extent “ justifiable ” ; that it was inevitable that the League of 
Nations would incur much suspicion and contempt because it had Lord 
Cecil and Dr. Gilbert Murray “ as its chief apostles ” ; that it was Labour, 
the Liberals, the W.E.A.—in short everything that can be called progressive 
—which caused the débâcle, the downfall of Versailles, and the advent of 
Hitler. 

What remains a riddle is the fact that the author himself claims to belong, 
politically, to the Left, the very forces who are blackened throughout. Is it 
because he would travel the road of reaction only as far as 1919, would be 
satisfied with just that mixture of League principles and power solutions 
that proved possible in 1919, whereas others, the adherents of the “ clean” 
sweep,” men of the Morgenthau type, want to go back another couple of 
centuries? After all, even Mr. McCallum is a staunch adherent of the 
principle of self-determination which he defends both efficiently and con- 
vincingly against recent attacks by, Professor E. H. Carr. Failing federation, 
there were only three possible measures for Europeans to take—“ extermina- 
tion of those who were at the time most defenceless, another Völkerwanderung, 
or an attempt to safeguard minority rights.” 

Since the demand for a second Versailles, to avoid a second Hitler, would 
be too disappointing a conclusion even for Mr. McCallum, he adds an 
Epilogue : “if one has been so rash as to come to any conclusions at all, one 
is in a dilemma,” he confesses rather disarmingly. His conclusion is a plea 
for a Western bloc, a return to what he calls the policy of Bordeaux. He adds 
a detailed Constitution of this bloc, down-to the need for a retention of their 
own flags and insignia by each constituent member-state. Perhaps his 
ingenuity would have been better employed in addressing himself to the 
necessary abatement of exclusive sovereignty still claimed by the Big Powers, 
to the detriment of the smaller units whose right to live he so correctly 
establishes. On the whole, then, this is a disappointing book. It neither 
answers the question what public opinion really was in r919 (there is no 
bibliography and only a faulty index) nor does it offer a political solution to 
our present problems. 

` F. W. Pick. 


AXIS RULE IN OCCUPIED EUROPE.* 


Dr. Lemkin, formerly an outstanding Polish authority on International Law 
and now Professor at the Duke University in North Carolina, has produced 
a comprehensive survey of the problems arising from German occupation 
which should be read by all those responsible for redress, rehabilitation and 
the normalising of life in Europe. Members of Allied Military Governments 
and jurists involved or interested in war crime trials will find the book a 
source of reliable information and inspiration. The author advocates new 
international Tegulations to supersede the inadequate Hague Convention 


* Axis Rule in Occupied Europe. By Raphael Lemkin. Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Washington 
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and presents.his argument in a thorough and scientific manner. One chapter 
deserves particular attention. It deals with “ Genocide,” a new word coined 
by the author. New conceptions, he remarks, require new terms. By 
genocide he means the destruction of a nation or an ethnic group. The 
word is derived from the Greek “ genos,” which means race or nation, and 
- the Latin “ cide ” (caedo), thus corresponding to such words as homicide, 
fratricide, infanticide. Genocide is the annihilation of nations or ethnic 
groups, as practised by the Germans in the 1939-1945 war on Frenchmen, 
. Russians, Jews, Poles, Czechs, Slovenes, Yugoslavs and Gypsies; it aims 
at the destruction not only of the foundations of the biological and economic 
existence of the attacked nations, but also of their culture and religion. It is - 
accomplished either by mass killings, as in the case of Jews and Gypsies, or 
by creating such conditions for a nation that it is crippled in its development- 
` and finally dies out. These conditions included removal of intellectuals and 
religious leaders, humiliations and degradations tending to disintegrate 
morale, artificial lowering of the birth-rate,  under-feeding, forced labour and 
lack of hygiene. ` 
Until now attacks upon a nation were called “ denationalisation ” 
sometimes a functional term was used, such as “ Germanisation”’ or 
“ Ttalianisation.’’ However, “ denationalisation ” means also the deprivation 
of citizenship and does not convey the biological destruction aimed at by 
genocide; ‘‘ Germanisation’”’ or “ Italianisation’’ do not convey this 
- biological destruction either, and are, therefore, inadequate. What the 
Nazis wanted was genocide. “ Not the man but the-soil ought to be Ger- 
manised,” said Hitler. His aim was not Germanisation but annihilation of 
“inferior races.” The author proposes that genocide should be treated as 
an international crime for the following reasons: the destruction of a nation 
creates a gap in international relations ;, it destroys the demographic and 
economic balance between nations; it creates a disturbance while the 
oppressed people have to flee to other countries ; and sometimes it creates a 
disturbance in the economic and social structure of the country of i 
tion, which is unprepared to receive millions of newcomers. The book 
: consists of three parts. The first analyses “ German Techniques of Occupa- 
tion,” in chapters on:Administration, Police, Law, Courts, Property, Finance, 
Labour, The Legal Status of the Jews and Genocide. The second deals with 
“The Occupied Countries ” in alphabetical order, from Albania to Yugo- 
slavia. The third is a study of German (and Italian) “ Laws of Occupation,” 
again from Albania to Yugoslavia. Axis Rule in Occupied Europe, with its 
674 pages, is a fundamental work, a a to the evil of the past and a 
warning for the future. 
_S. Wor. 


*x x a * x 


Spain Everlasting, by S. F. A. Coles (Hollis & Carter, 18s.), would be well 
worth buying if only for the glorious illustrations. But.the author writes so 
lovingly and so charmingly of that ancient land that we are glad to follow his 
wanderings from province to province, including the Balearic Isles. He is 
the born traveller, for he is never in a hurry and is determined to enjoy 
himself. If there were discomforts, or dirt, or roguery, we hear nothing of 
them. The book, as he explains, is completely unpolitical, and it is indeed 
often difficult to reconcile his sunlit picture of the kindly, courteous Spaniard, 
content with the simple pleasures of life, with the fiery crusaders whose 
volcanic passions have plunged the country again and again into-devastating 
conflict. Mr. Coles is steeped in the history and literature of the country, 
and he has a rare gift of sensing and imparting atmosphere. He is as suc- 
cessful in his snapshots of a street scene or a village inn as in his set pieces, 
such as the almost too realistic drama of the bull-fight in Madrid with which | 
the story ends. The book will particularly appeal to readers who have 

- visited Spain, but it should also encourage travellers when the roads of 
Europe are open again. 3 
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FRANCE AND A CONSTITUTION. 


RANCE has rejected the constitution offered her in this year of 
Here 1946. This is a far more remarkable fact than the’ bare 

phrase seems to suggest. Since the Revolution France has had 
fifteen constitutions. Fifteen constitutions in a-hundred and fifty-seven 
years. What should one more or less matter in an average of almost 
exactly one per decade ?’ Not to count the system of Etats-Généraux 
under the ancien régime, which strictly speaking was a constitution, 
there was the original revolutionary constitution of 1789, followed’ 
rapidly by those of 1791, ’92 and ’93, this last leading to the Directorate 
and being generally known as the Constitution of Year III. Then came 
those of 1799 (the Consulate), 1804 (the Empire), 1815 (the Restoration), 
1815 (the Hundred Days, known as l'Acte additionnel), and 1816 (the 
Second Restoration. The next constitution, of 1830, brought Louis 
Philippe in; the next sent him out in 1848. Finally we have the trio 
welcoming, establishing, and then destroying Louis Napoleon and the 
Second Empire in 1851, ’52 and ’75, and the sinister quasi-Hitlerian 
constitution inaugurated by Pétain in 1940 and swept away by the 
liberation of France in 1944. The most durable constitution was that 
of 1875, the basis of the Third Republic, which, if reckoned from the 
overthrow of the Second Empire, lasted for sixty-nine years. In all, five 
monarchical, three imperial, one dictatorial, six republican constitutions. 

Not all these constitutions were offered for popular approval; but 
over ten of them were more or less submitted to some sort of public 
verdict, and of those so submitted not one was rejected. It must 
therefore be a matter of interest to consider why now, after a bloody war 
and the humiliation. of defeat, and the joy of liberation from one of the 
most odious foreign tyrannies known to history, the French people have 
rejected the constitution offered to it. Let it further be noted that the 
constitution was drawn up and submission of it made, not, as was the 
case of some of the earlier constitutions, by bodies of doubtful authority, 
or by rulers claiming as of right, but by a National Assembly elected by 
the people of France precisely and primarily with the purpose of making 
a constitution for them. When the National Assembly was born, no one 
dreamed of a possible rejection. But when that Assembly produced a 
constitution for the people, the people rejected it. Why? 

The Constituent Assembly elected in 1945 did produce a constitution. 
But for much of the seven months laid down as the limit within which 
that purpose must be accomplished, the Assembly appeared often to 
forget what was the main object of its existence. It regarded itself, or 
at all events the majority in it did so, as born to set right every wrong, 
to reform all error, to inaugurate a brave new world. As the majority 
came to be more well defined, so the interpretation of bravery, error 
and wrong naturally grew to be that of the majority. Constitution- 
making was relegated to backstage until the last few weeks of the 
Assembly’s life, when rules vital for the conduct of perhaps generations 
were rushed through after perfunctory debate. Ruthless determination 
on the part of a majority to force its views on a listless or unwilling 
country is known in all countries and at all times ; we need not go far 
from our own to witness the pretty spectacle. But rarely can a port- 
manteau containing so grave a measure as a constitution have been 
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packed, locked and strapped in a country claiming to be ruled by the 
populat will with such astonishing celerity and seeming carelessness as 
was the case with France’s constitutional ebortion of this year. 
Carelessness, maybe, was intentional; the need for. celerity, manu- 
factured by studied delay while respectable attention was yet possible. 
In any case there can be no doubt that a growing number of Frenchmen 
viewed with distrust the poor progress made by their appointed 
_constitution-makers and towards the end were actively restive at being 
asked to approve a frame for the nation’s life so hastily knocked 
together by the carpenters. This was one reason for its rejection on 
May 5th, without any reference to the particular shape or shade of the 
frame supplied. When in November 1945 France voted the Constituent 
Assembly into being, it was as the result of two questions put to the 
nation by General de Gaulle’s provisional government :. (x1) should the 
Assembly have as its essential function to draw up a new constitution ; 
(2) should the Assembly’s legislative and executive powers be confined 
within certain limits? The nation had: answered “ yes ” to the first 
question by an overwhelming majority ; to the second by a two-thirds 
majority. Once in the saddle the Constituent Assembly showed a 
tendency to forget both these conditions of its function. Many voters 
who had enthusiastically helped to fit out the horseman took a dislike 
_ to his uncontrolled caracoling. They had a glimpse of the truth of 
Lord Acton’s dictum: “ Distrust power more than vice.” Now they 
have reacted accordingly. : 
, But there was also much to criticise in the object submitted, and not 
only in the manner of its submission. It is recorded that Gambetta,being 
once asked his opinion of Blowitz, the Times Paris correspondent, 
replied : “ Monsieur de Blowitz a tous les défauts. Il est slave, tl est juif, 
al est catholique, il est décoré.” If the rejected French Constitution did not 
suffer from all these particular defects, since defects they seemed in the 
eyes of the great tribune, at least it had almost every possible fault‘from 
the point of view of a devotee of liberty, clarity, and humanity. 
` The exact figures in the final vote for the constitution proposed to the 
nation by the Assembly were : for, 309 ; against, 249 ; abstentions, 6 ; 
deputies absent or on leave, 24. Out of those voting the majority was 60, 
or, out of the total Assembly, just over 10 per cent.; no very large 
majority on which to base a complete change in the governmental 
mechanism of a country. -The majority in the country rejecting the 
project was roughly 6} per cent. of those voting : about 20 per cent. of 
the electorate did not go to the polls. The main lines of the constitution, 
as passed by the Assembly, are well understood in England. What. 
appears less well known is that it was not intended by its authors to 
have the character of finality. M. Felix Gouin, the Marseilles Socialist 
lawyer who climbed into- the uneasy seat vacated by General de Gaulle, 
‘recommended the project to-his public as one that each of them might 
start amending. M. Jacques Duclos, the Communist mouthpiece, was 
yet more outspoken. On April roth, when the constitution was voted ` 
by the Assembly, he stated on behalf of his party: “ The constitution 
in its present form is far from that of our dreams . . . Certainly this 
constitution does not please us, but we think that we shall always be 
able to modify it to-morrow.” In fact the constitution, whose drafting 
was largely the work of the Communist Party, was accepted and 
offered by its chief sponsors only as a step towards a future fulfilment 
of Communist plans. : 
France was thus asked by the Assembly to take a leap.in the dark. 
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It must be admitted even by the most ardent constitution-makers that 
such obscurity is a poor recommendation for their wares, all the more 
perhaps because in this case the trend of the revision adumbrated was 
only too obvious. One main reason why the country voted solidly last 
year for a new constitution was that the majority of Frenchmen wanted 
a stable régime. What the Communists, backed by the Socialists, 
proposed was the first step downwards on an inclined plane. In point 
of clarity and stability therefore the proposal failed heavily. 

Nor on the score of humanity did the rejected constitution get higher 
marks. One of the most cherished articles in the French political 
heritage is the Declaration. of Rights of 1789, which in seventeen 
vibrating clauses laid down the rights of the individual in a noble 
challenge against the arbitrary power of the State. A new Declaration 
in forty diffuse clauses was now offered in its place as the preamble to 
the Assembly’s proposed constitution, and in every point the effect of 
the new Declaration was to whittle down the claims set up in the old. 
The famous “ natural and imprescriptible ” Rights of Man were to 
become no more than “ inalienable and sacred,” and to exist as defined 
by law, that is, as defined by the State. The whole tone and the terms 
of the new document indicated a change of attitude. 1789, in defence of 
Man, set a limit to the rights of the State. 1946 aimed in reality at 
setting a limit to the rights of the individual in the face of an aggran- 
dised machine. The new Declaration omitted all mention of a human 
right to the freedom of education. When it is considered that about a 
quarter of the population of France consists of practising Catholics, 
and that the right to have their children educated in the Catholic faith 
is one of their dearest desires, it becomes apparent how far the new 
Declaration departed from liberal principle. If three-quarters of France 
do not go to confession, it must not be assumed that this proportion of 
the nation is actively anti-religious. The separation of the Church from 
the State had this great advantage for the former: by making all 
priests poor it ensured that candidates for the priesthood were men who 
felt a vocation for it and were not, as still, for instance, often in Italy, 
seekers after a comfortable career. No class of men probably is more 
respected than the village priest in France, and there are countless 
Frenchmen who, if they do not go to church on other occasions, at least 
go there to be married and to be buried. The rejected constitution 
_ appeared to suggest a revival of religious strife. ‘‘ If necessary,” stated 
M. Jacques Duclos, “ we shall wage battle for lay ideals.” 

But most of all it was in the positive changes proposed that the 
Assembly’s project aroused opposition. By its vote last year the 
nation expressed a most definite preference against a sovereign, single- 
chamber parliament. This preference was reiterated shortly before the 
referendum by an overwhelming majority in a vote taken among its 
readers by the Figaro, which besides being the most intelligent and the 
best-written French newspaper has now the third largest circulation in 
the country. Riding roughshod over this preference, the new constitu- 
tion-makers would have set up a single, sovereign chamber, untram- 
melled in its power and bound only to hear advice from two consultative 
councils established for economic and imperial affairs, on which, 
moreover, the single-chamber Nation: ssembly would have pre- 
ponderant influence and with the express proviso ) that their speeches 
and reports should “‘ give rise to no action,” while the Assembly should 
have an equally express and absolute right to reject, wholly or partly, 
any proposal they might make. The office of President of the Republic, 
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already in the Third Republic largely an advisory office, though one 
with much influence, was to be reduced to a Madame Tussaud figure- 
head: “ We have,” declared M. Jacques Duclos, by way of marking the 
extreme limit of Communist concession, “ admitted a President of the 
Republic in name, and that is something.” The Prime Minister was to 
become not a servant but a slave of the National Assembly, which 
should elect him by-a majority vote at the beginning of each legislature. 
Still more significant, perhaps, the judges should be appointed by a 
committee which the National Assembly government dominated. Nor 
was.even the National Assembly itself to be a free agent. By a new 
electoral law, with an extremely complicated system of proportional 
representation, virtually all power would be put in the hands of party 
managers, while the candidature arid, if successful, the position of 
independent candidates and of small parties was rendered so difficult 
as to be impossible. The initiative in expenditure was to be removed 
from the Cabinet and given to the Assembly, that is, in practice, to the 
party managers. Legislative, executive, and judiciary were henceforth 
to be rolled into one and all handed over to the practically unrestrained 
power of a party caucus, Well might M. Herriot, the veteran Radical 
leader, declare that the proposed constitution was “ totalitarian.” 
This aspect of the Assembly’s child, obvious asit is to any unprejudiced 
observer, was. naturally not admitted by the authors of its being. 
M. Herriot was assailed in the Assembly with cries of “ Fascist ! ” and 
the Communist daily, Humanité, which heads the French circulation 
list (it starts with an obligatory sale of some 160,000, since all Commu- 
nist Party members are bound to buy it), was thrown into a frenzy of 
indignation by the Cardinal Archbishop of Toulouse writing : “ Nazism 
has taken the name of democracy—the same methods, the same 

“injustices, the'same lies, the same cruelties, the same contempt for the 

. human person.” During the occupation the Cardinal was among the 
staunchest French resisters, so that it wes impossible to berate him as 
a Vichyite. l 

It may be asked : if the proposed constitution was so very bad, how 
did it come to get so much support other than Communist in the ` 
Assembly and to receive some 83 million votes in the country? On the 
latter point the surprising thing is that it should have been voted down 

_at all. Expectation was high that a constitution would promote 
stability. An electoral campaign of no more than a month afforded 
little time for voters, largely ignorant and all obsessed with the difficul- 

_ties of daily life, to master the implications of the project set before ` 
them. An electorate is always prone to swallow the dish served up by, 
authority. Moreover, many thought that even a bad constitution would 
be better than the uncertainty attendant-on having none. The answer 
to the former question is that only the Socialists voted with the Com- 
munists and the Socialist dog, as was remarked in this REVIEW last 
December, is always liable to be wagged by the Communist tail. 

On the eve of the poll the B.B.C. Paris correspondent, quoting the 
limerick of the “ young lady of Riga, who went for a ride on a tiger,” 
assured listeners that the Socialists did not mean to be swallowed by the 
big Communist cat, intimating that after the triumph of the constitu- 
tion at the polls (which he tipped as a certainty) in the ensuing govern- 
ment the Socialists would be found not to be such fools as they looked. 
But the trouble about French Socialists is that they have invariably 
proved greater fools than they looked. With intentions as pure and 
ideals as high as those of Mr. Clement Attlee and Mr. Harold Laski, they 
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have let their country disastrously down. Up to the eve of war in 1914 
it was they who swore that Germany would never fight. It was they, 
even more than the Radicals, who broke up “‘ the sacred union ” after 
that war. It was they who refused to believe in Germany’s rearmament 
and voted steadily against defence measures in France. It was they 
who preached social hatred : M. Léon Blum’s shrill cry in the Chamber, 
“ Je vous hais, je vous hais, je vous hais!” earned notoriety. Under 
Communist inspiration, they passed a universal forty-hour-per-week 
law and encouraged sit-down strikes at the precise moment when the 
German military effort was touching its peak. They thus had a heavy 
responsibility for France’s disunion and-defeat. Now in 1946, by their 
cast-iron ideology and their terror of doing dnything for which they 
could be taunted as “ reactionaries,” they would have flung open the 
door to government by a party that has everywhere proved and indeed 
prides itself on being dictatorial and barely conceals its contempt for 
orthodox socialism or its intention to treat Socialists as craven bour- 
geois. In a cabinet under the proposed constitution the Socialist lady 
from Riga would have taken her predestined place inside at the 
precise moment that suited the tiger’s tactics. 

The issue in the country would have been less close had the Radical 
Party and the M.R.P., or Mouvement Républicain Populaire, composed 
largely of Liberal Catholics, seén at a slightly earlier date the abyss 
yawning beneath their feet. The one was blinded by the old Radical 
watchword of “ Pas d'ennemis à gauche!” and the other by a natural 
desire not to break up the government the portfolios of which the 
M.R.P. shared with Communists and Socialists. This should not be 
read merely as a vulgar wish to cling to office. Up to the last moment 
the M.R.P. hoped seriously to amend the draft constitution. When they 
did decide to oppose it, one of their prominent members said: “ It is 
less to the text than to a certain spirit of dictatorship that we have 
refused our votes. Our refusal is the result of much searching of 
conscience.” Meanwhile the M.R.P. was exerting its influence. within 
the government. In particular it was desirable that M. Bidault should 
not leave the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to be handed over as a-plum 
for the Communists. True, he had to pay for this by fathering a policy 
towards Spain in which he did not believe. “Tt is much to be regretted 
that the bad blood engendered in France by General Franco’s harsh 

.treatment of refugees from German and Vichy terror should have 
opened the way to French patronage of the so-called “ Spanish Republi- 
can Government,” distrusted and despised by the bulk of the Spanish 
nation, that can only tend to buttress up General Franco’s régime. The 
whole of recent French policy on Spain has been engineered by the 
Communists, who hope, if not to repeat a civil war in Spain, at least by 
continually embroiling affairs with France to prevent the re-establish- 
ment and development of peaceful relations necessary to both countries. 
On the side of the Rhine and the Ruhr M. Bidault was on firm ground. 
Bitter experience has shown France that an Anglo-American guarantee 
for any number of years may be worthless against a renascent Germany. 
Complete disarmament and military control of the enemy was pro- 
claimed in 1919; in less than seven years they came to an end that 
preluded the aggression of 1939. The French are convinced that 
political separation from the Prussianised Reich of its bastion and 
national armament source alone can exorcise the same danger in 1965 
or 1985. They are always the first and chief sufferers from German 
assault ; therefore they have the right to lay down the lines of defence 
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policy, even could we and the Americans really trust our judgment and 
the durability of our good intentions. No weight of pretended economic 
or.of other political or even of humanitarian reasons ought to prevail 

- against this overriding interest. Great Britain has a secondary, but still 
very important, interest in the matter; if we do not back France and ~ 
follow this with a solid Anglo-French alliance, we shall have done our 
best to push France into the arms of Soviet Russia. 

General de Gaulle saw clearer than the M.R.P. when he resigned from 
the Presidency. His position was much misunderstood in England. 
What he had promised the country was to lead it until the enemy 
should have been driven out and until by a free election France could 

_choose her own path. This he had done. He resigned when he found 
that, despite the party truce solemnly declared, the Communists were 
determined to make government impossible save on lines dictated by 
themselves and that the Socialists wouid not oppose them. The 
Communists’ rage at his step was proof that he had judged the moment 

- right; they wanted to keep him as a blind to conceal their enterprise 
from the country. General de Gaulle’s resignation, equally surprising 
to many Frenchmen and even to some leaders of the M.R.P., who could 
not see the political wood for the trees of office, cleared the air. It is 
not to be doubted that the eyes of the average Frenchman began then 
to be opened to the forces at work in the National Assembly. 

Two of the reasons for the vote rejecting the constitution proposed 
by Communism and Socialism have been mentioned: the cynical 
neglect of its proper task by the constituent Assembly and the revela- 
tion of the totalitarian character of the constitution passed by it. But 
there were others too. A large women’s vote certainly, and probably a 
large peasant vote, was cast against the project as a protest against a 
government that under General de Gaullé had not done well in the 
economic sphere and most of all in the problem of food, but after him 
had done very much worse. In vain the Communist Minister of Supply 
on the eve of the referendum promised cheap shirts and shoes on a large 
scale; the housewives of France knew the worth of such promises. 
Another potent reason was that the Communists, as indeed in the 
election of 1945, overplayed: their hand. Their slogan “: Thorez au 
pouvoir ” provoked a stiff reaction from Frenchmen who remembered 
how Thorez, by an act of desertion, escaped from France to Moscow 
before the war and thence poured a flood of wireless injunctions to 
French workmen not to work and not to fight, until two years later 
their resistance against Germany turned to Moscow’s advantage. True, 
Maurice Thorez was amnestied after the Libetation, by General de 
Gaulle’s government ; but millions of Frenchmen hate the notion of 
his becoming their Prime Minister. Some Socialists are known to have 
seen the light at the last moment and to have voted “ No,” but prob- 
ably not more than non-political Frenchmen who wanted a constitution 
at any price and voted “Yes.” In the main the result should not be 
- read as a sudden turnover from Left to Right but as a slow awakening 
to realities and an intimation that as a whole France wishes to remain 
a Western democracy and not put her neck under the yoke of Muscovite- 
inspired Communism. Soon after the referendum an entirely non- 
political Frenchwoman, a war widow of 1917, wrote: “ What a success 
for the ‘ No’s’ ! France has not yet said her last word, ‘No’ ! And we 
can still hope that she is not completely done for! No!” 

It would be rash in this third week of May to predict the result of the 
vote for the new Constituent Assembly on June‘znd. Much will depend 
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on whether the 20 per cent. who abstained from voting in the referen- 
dum can. overcome their lethargy and go to the polls. A motion to 
include obligatory voting in the proposed Constitution was defeated by 
the Communists : they knew that their own people would vote accord- 
ing to party discipline and that the vast bulk of possible abstentionists 
would be their opponents. Much also will depend on the degree of 
co-operation obtainable between the moderate parties and their various 
factions. If a mass of moderate Frenchmen sink back into political 
apathy or barren dispute, the road will once more be clear for Commu- 
nism, willingly or unwillingly backed by Socialism. But if the victory on 
the referendum spurs them to a fresh effort, France may get a Con- 
stituent Assembly that will give her the national framework suited to 
her fundamentally moderate character and to her true democratic 
aspirations. oe 
Jonn POLLock. 


THE PALESTINE REPORT. 


HE evolution of policy in Palestine has entered upon a new 
| phase with the publication of the Report of the Anglo-American 
Committee of Enquiry. It was the first time that an investiga- 
tion of the Palestine problem was carried out by representatives of the 
British Government in co-operation with those of another government, 
and also the first time that an enquiry was simultaneously made by the 
same body into the problems of European Jewry. Indeed, it was 
largely due to the desperate plight of the Jewish survivors of Nazi 
persecution, who did not'wish to remain in the scene of their sufferings 
or to return to the lands ftom where they came, that the Committee 
was entrusted with its mission. It can hardly be said that its enquiry 
int6 conditions on the Continent has added anything material to the 
many detailed accounts already published. It had, however, been 
hoped that the Committee, invested with such authority, would have 
been able to visit the countries hitherto closed for the most part to outside 
inquirers, namely Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. But 
entry into these territories was barred, which is all the more disappoint- 
ing as they contain some 600,000 Jews, about half of the total number of 
the Jewish survivors west of the Soviet Union. The Committee was 
thus preyented from doing adequate justice to its terms of reference, 
which required it to ascertain what practical measures had been taken 
to enable the Jews in those lands to live free from discrimination and 
oppression, and also to make estimates of those who wished to migrate 
to Palestine or other countries outside Europe. i 
To alleviate the lot of those Jews designated as “displaced persons,” 
the Committee recommends that the British and American Govern- 
ments should find new homes: Since it knows of “ no country to which 
the great majority can go in the immediate future other than Pales- 
tine,” and “ that is where almost all of them-want to go,” it recommends 
the immediate authorisation and issue of 100,000 certificates for 
admission into Palestine, arid that “ these certificates be awarded as 
far as possible in 1946 and that actual immigration be pushed forward 
as rapidly as conditions will permit.” The immediate issue of these 
certificates is urged on the ground that it “ will have a most salutary 
effect upon the whole situation,” which may be interpreted to refer to 
. the situation both in Europe and in Palestine. The assembly centres or 
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“camps,” as they are called, in which the majority of the Jewish. 
survivors in Germany and Austria are still living, should be closed both 
in their own interests as well as in those of the countries concerned. 
The Report points out that the number of Jews to be dealt with in 
Germany, Austria, and Italy alone far exceeds 100,000. It estimates 
that, no matter what improvements may take place in the economic 
and political conditions, “ as many as 500,000 may wish or be impelled 
to emigrate from Europe.” The Committee therefore recommends 
that, after the admission of the first 100,000, immigration into Palestine 
shall continue in accordance with the terms of the Mandate, and also 
that, “as Palestine alone cannot meet the emigration needs of the 
Jewish victims of Nazi and Fascist persecution,” other countries should 
be asked to relax their immigration laws “ to meet this unique and 
peculiarly distressing situation.” ; 

What about the position of the Jews who continue to live in Europe ? 
Everywhere the Committee found manifestations of anti-Semitism, 
which prevailed in different countries in varying degree even before the 

‘days of Hitler, but which had been intensified by the Nazi propaganda ` 
conducted during the five years of enemy occupation. Anti-Jewish 
feeling has been further exacerbated by the demand of the liberated 
Jews for the restoration of their confiscated homes and property, of . 
which their “ Aryan” neighbours or local authorities have taken 
possession. Some governments have already passed the’ necessary 
legislation to effect the restitution of such property, and others are 
about to do likewise, but so far “ it appears that only a few Jews have 
yet recovered what is properly theirs.” Their grievance is sufficiently 
serious in itself and it is widespread ; what is more serious still is that 
many are denied elementary safety, and, after having returned home 
from their concentration camps, have been driven away again by 
hostile neighbours or lawless bands. Hence thousands of Jews who had 
gone back to Poland, Hungary, and Slovakia, have forced their way 
again into Germany, Austria, or Italy, to swell the aggregations of 
“ displaced persons.” The only remedy that the Committee suggests is 
that the British and American Governments ‘‘ endeavour to secure that 
immediate effect is given to the provision of the .United Nations 
Charter calling for ‘ universal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language or religion.’ ” It is extremely doubtful whether this 
moralexhortation will bring about any improvement. The continuance 
of anti-Jewish hostility will form a constant incentive to emigration, 
and Palestine will be its principal goal. 

The cardinal feature of the Report is that the policy which it recom- 
mends involves the abrogation of the White Paper of 1939. Not only. 
does it urge the immediate issue of 100,000 immigration certificates for 
Palestine and advocate the continued admission of Jews without fixing 
any number per annum, but it explicitly rejects the view that further 
Jewish immigration shall be subject to Arab acquiescence. The other 
distinctive principles of the White Paper are likewise rejected. The 
Land Regulations of 1940, which restricted the sale and transfer of 
land to Jews, shall be rescinded, and Palestine shall not become an 
Arab State. The Committee is equally opposed to the country becoming 
a Jewish State, or to the creation of “an independent Palestinian 
State or independent Palestinian States.” It recommends that “ the 
Government of Palestine be continued as at present under mandate 
pending the execution of a Trusteeship Agreement under the United 
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Nations,” and envisages the ultimate development of a state ‘‘ which 
guards the rights and interests of Moslems, Jews and Christians alike, 
and accords to the inhabitants, as a whole, the fullest measure of self- 
government.” Because Palestine is a holy land, sacred to three faiths, 
the Report affirms that that fact “dedicates it to the precepts and 
practices of the Brotherhood of Man, not those of narrow nationalism.” 
It does not explain what is meant by the “ precepts and practices ” of 
“ narrow nationalism,” a phrase that seems to be intended as a criticism 
of the fundamental purpose of the Balfour Declaration. It is doubtful 
whether the historian can point to any period in the annals of Palestine 
for the past eighteen hundred years when “ the precepts and practices 
of the Brotherhood of Man ” have been exemplified more truly than in 
the Jewish communal settlements established there during the past 
twenty-five years. : 

The Report can be regarded only as containing recommendations for 
ad interim hañdling of both the Jewish problem and the problem of 
Palestine. The terms of-reference precluded a geographically wider 
inquiry, which would have been desirable in the interests of the Jews 
who have long been exposed to racial hostility in other lands, particu- _ 
larly Morocco, Tripolitania, Iraq, the Yemen, and Afghanistan, and 
who are just as anxious as the “ displaced persons ” of Europe to go to 
their National Home. `The Committee may also have considered itself 
justified by the limited terms of reference in not grappling with the real 
object of the Balfour Declaration and the purpose of the Mandate, and 
formulating a more definite long-term policy, otherwise it could not 
have failed to take note of two authoritative affirmations. - The Pales- 
tine Royal Commission stated : “ Unquestionably the primary purpose 
of the Mandate, as expressed in its preamble and its articles, is to promote 
the establishment of the Jewish National Home ”* ; and the Palestine 
Administration declared: ‘‘ The policy of His Majesty’s Government 
contemplates the satisfaction of the legitimate aspirations of the Jewish 
race throughout the world.”{ The Report has met with a hostile 
reception from the Arab Higher Committee in Palestine and from the 
Arab League, who have declared their determined opposition. The 
British Government must surely now regret their zeal in promoting 
the formation of the Arab League, since it apparently can find nothing 
else to do than to interfere in the affairs of Palestine. On the other hand, 
representatives of the Jewish Agency, while welcoming the recom- 
mendations for the abrogation of the White Paper, have rightly 
stressed that the Report has not touched on the problem of Jewish 
homelessness and that the development of Jewish nationhood in 
Palestine cannot be aSsured without a Jewish State. 

Had the British Government immediately announced their intention 
to carry out the positive recommendations of the Report, there would 
have been ground for some satisfaction, especially at the prospect of 
bringing an early end to the terrible plight of the surviving victims of 
Nazi barbarism. But the Prime Minister, in his statement in the 
House of Commons, has made the execution of these recommendations 
dependent upon two sets of conditions: first, that the United States | 
Government shall share in the military and financial responsibilities — 
involved, and secondly that the “ illegal armies ” in Palestine, of both 
Jews and Arabs, shall be disarmed and disbanded. Since the enquiry 


* Palestine Royal Commission Report, pp. 38-9. (The italics are in the original.) 
t Interim Report on the Civil Administration of Palestine, p. 7. London. 1921. 
(Cmd. 1499.) 
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was conducted under the joint auspices of the two governments, and 
followed upon President Truman’s request last August for the imme- ` 
diate issue of 100,000 immigration certificates for Palestine, it is only 
teasonable to expect that the United States Government should 
participate in the implementation of the new policy. A token force 
would suffice, especially as the Commitiee was assured by both the 
military and police authorities in Palestine that 100,000 Jews could be 
received “ with very little trouble even from extreme Arab nation- 
alists.” As for the financial considerations involved, Article 8 of the 
Final Act of the Paris Reparations Conference provided that “ a share 
of reparation consisting of all the non-monetary gold found by the 
Allied, Armed Forces in Germany and in addition a sum not exceeding 
twenty-five million dollars shall be allocated for the rehabilitation and 
resettlement of non-repatriable victims of German action.” The Jews 
who wish to go to Palestine belong to this category of ‘‘ non-repatriable 
victims of German action,” and they should therefore benefit by this 
decision of the Reparations Conference. 

Mr. Attlee’s proviso in regard to the disarming and dissolution of the 
“illegal armies ” is quite unjustified, however much everybody desires 
that peace shall reign in the Holy Land. It is unlikely that the Arabs 
would give up their arms as a condition of allowing Jewish immigration, 
and it is futile to demand it. The principal Jewish armed formation, 
the Haganah, is a self-defence force, which goes back to the days of the 
Turkish régime. It underwent considerable development under the 
British Administration, and especially during the Arab rebellion of 
1936-9, owing to the inability of the British Army and police to protect 
the Jewish population, a fact to which the Palestine Royal Commission 
called attention (Report, p. 201). The Administration trained a Jewish 
Settlement Police and provided caches of arms in each settlement for 
use in case of an Arab attack. At a meeting of the Mandates Com- 
mission on August 2nd, 1937, the Colonial Secretary, Mr. W. Ormsby- 
Gore (now Lord, Harlech), paid a tribute to the self-restraint exercised 
by the Jews in the face of Arab transgression and said: “ We cannot 
deny, and we see no reason to deny, that the Jews themselves have 
already organised . . . the Haganah.” This Jewish‘Home Guard has 
now the backing of the entire Jewish population, and it is quite out of 
the question that it will meekly disband. As for the irresponsible Stern 
Group and the Irgun Zvai Leumi (National Military Organisation), 
since their terrorist activities were a protest against the White Paper 
and Britain’s refusal to allow Jewish refugees into their National 
Home, it is illogical to-suggest that they would obstruct a large Jewish 
immigration. They do not recognise the authority of the Jewish 
Agency, to whose policy of moderation they are fanatically opposed, 
and as they work “ underground ” they can defy all attempts at dis- 
bandment. Besides, two American members of the Committee, Mr. 
Bartley Crum and Mr. Buxton, have disclosed that the question of the 
desirability of the disbandment of illegal armies as a precondition of 
the entry of 100,000 Jews was thoroughly discussed and unanimously 
rejected. Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, M.P., a British member, has con- 

` firmed this and stated that the proposal was turned down “‘ as not only 
quite impossible to carry out, but as something which, while designed 
to minimise the risk of bloodshed, would enormoygly increase it.” 

It is all the more astonishing that Mr. Att4gé should indulge in 
delaying tactics ard raise difficulties about the execution of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, in view of his own personal récord and the 
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pledges of his party concerning Jewish aspirations in Palestine. As 
recently as December 1944, at the Labour Party Conference, he urged 
that the Jews be allowed to enter Palestine “in such numbers as to 
become a majority,” that “ the Arabs be encouraged to move out as the 
Jews move’ in,” and that the possibility of extending the present 
Palestinian boundaries be examined. Mr. Attlee has already eaten his 
words as regards the extension of boundaries by giving independence 
to Transjordan and thus permanently detaching it from the region in 
which it was originally intended that the Jewish National Home 
should be established. He should at least now seize the opportunity of 
carrying out a remnant of the pledges that his party repeatedly made 
to the Jewish people during the past twenty-eight years. The Jewish 
survivors of the Nazi death-camps, after twelve months of agonising 
impatience in “ liberation,” are looking to him as the embodiment of 
British good faith. The Labour Government must show that they can 
be as bold and resolute in performance as the Labour Party were lavish 
in promises, for they are now the guardians not only of their own 
honour but also of the honour of Britain. . 

í ISRAEL COHEN. 


ECONOMIC RECOVERY IN BELGIUM. 


HERE is no exaggeration in the optimistic news which reaches 

| us from Belgium. The progress realised during the last months 

has been beyond the expectations of those who watched with 

some dismay, a year ago, the disastrous effect of the last war on the 

moral and material situation of the country. There are still grave 

difficulties ahead, and the political cleavage which divides the Belgians 

_is bound to lead, sooner or later, to new conflicts ; but meanwhile they 

have succeeded in righting the ship and have recovered a sense of 

security which attenuates, for the time being, the violence of divisions 
and gives some respite for constructive work. 

I remember that, in 1918, experts prophesied that it would take ten 
years to rebuild the ruins caused in Belgium by the German invasion 
and occupation. The work was almost completed within three years ; 
for the difficulties which hampered later developments were due to 
international, not to national, circumstances. The same thing is likely 
to occur this time, at least as far as economics are concerned. It takes 
longer to rebuild than to destroy, but, where an industrious nation is 
concerned, the work of reconstruction may proceed much quicker than 
expected. In an article published by Message, in January last, an 
interesting comparison is made between the financial situation of 
Belgium before and after the two last wars. In 1913, national wealth 
per head of inhabitant was estimated at 6-700 francs (at the rate of 
25:22 to the £). Belgium occupied the fourth rank among the most 
prosperous countries in the world—after the United States, Britain and 
France. By 1918, after four years of occupation, the-loss was calcu- 
lated at 20 per cent. of the national resources. The material restoration 
which followed was hampered mostly by the financial difficulties which 
prevailed during the between-war period, when the fluctuations of the 
currency prevented rapid progress. In spite of this, by 1938, the franc 
had been stabilised at 144°65 to the £ and the country had almost 
recovered her rank among the great trading nations, coming sixth with 
regard to imports, and seventh with regard to exports. The second 
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occupation of 1940-4 was more devastating than the first, not so nich 
through the amount of material destruction, but owing to the far 
larger number of victims of executions and deportation, and to the 
systematic plundering of financial and industrial resources. An 
official memorandum drafted in October 1945 estimates the loss at 
235 milliards francs (1938). This includes loss in money, stocks, labour, 
war damages, pensions, etc., but does not include vast purchases made 
for the prosecution of the war under Lend-Lease. It amounts to no 
less than half the national wealth in 1938. The second blow had been 
twice as heavy as the first. The people were called upon to shoulder a 
far greater burden, after four years of severe privations and persecu‘ 
tions which had undermined their health and morale. 

‘Before reviewing the results achieved up to date, it is necessary to 
remember that, if the-liberation of the big towns took place two years 
ago, three months were needed before the whole territory could be 
cleared of the enemy, and that another three months elapsed before 
Rundstedt’s winter counter-offensive through. the Ardennes was 
repulsed. The additional strain involved, and the new privations 
endured through lack of coal and shortage of food, brought the endur- 
ance of the people to breaking point. The Pierlot Government who had 
resumed power, on their return to Brussels, were faced with insuperable 
difficulties. They had to take a series of unpopular measures, such as- 
the freezing of private capital to prevent inflation and drastic rationing, 
and could not satisfy popular demands owing to depleted stocks and 
to the disorganisation of communications. The discontent caused by 
these disappointments, after the first weeks of wild enthusiasm, caused 
political reactions and industrial unrest. The situation was further 
complicated by the dynastic crisis which followed the liberation of 
King Leopold by the Allied armiés. For months the conflict which 
divided the opponents and the supporters of the Sovereign threatened . 
to split the nation into two rival camps just at the moment when ` 
co-operation was most urgent. It was not before the following summer 
that calm was sufficiently restored to allow such co-operation to bear 
fruit, at least in the economic field, and the present position must be 
appreciated as the result of one year’s steady effort. 

Agriculture did not suffer greatly from the occupation. If there is 
still some deficiency in equipment and fertilisers, the country benefits, 
on the other hand, from an increased production of cereals and other 


food products. As an industrial country, Belgium depends largely on 


her imports, and these must be purchased through her exports. Indus- 
try and trade are therefore the test of prosperity, and the key industry, 
as in Britain, remains coal. The production, which had fallen to 40,000 


` tons per day in 1944, reached about 75,000 in January last and has 


appreciably increased during the last months.* Unless the steps taken 
to replace the German prisoners who have been working in Belgian 
mines are successful, a decrease-in production, during the summer 
months, must be expected. The steel industry has largely recovered 
from the effect of the occupation. The production for January reached 
II5,000 tons. There are twenty-two blast furnaces at work, as com- 
pared with thirty-six in 1938. During the last year the ingot production 
of steel passed from 5-6 per cent. to 74 per cent. of the 1938 figures, and 
that of cast iron from 7:5 per cent. to 66 per cent. Trade agreements 
recently concluded with Holland, Sweden, Switzerland, Denmark and 
Norway allow for a considerable increase of exports towards these 
* Consignments of coal to industry rose in March, on en average, by 32 per cent, 
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countries from the iron industries of Belgium and Luxemburg. But 
here, as in the mines, there is still a scarcity of skilled labour. Other 
industries have recovered more slowly. Glass works, except in one or 
two particular branches, have only reached about 50 per cent. of their 
pre-war production. The position in the textile industry is 60 per cent. 
to 65 per cent., progress being impeded through lack of coal and 
skilled labour. Orders from abroad for chemical products cannot be 
fulfilled for the same reason, but exports of cement have started again 
to Central and South America. 

This progress in production has obviously stimulated exports which, 
in April last, already reached 39 per cent. of pre-war figures (in value). 
Imports have grown from 2,670,876 thousand francs, in January, to - 
2,861,335, in March, and exports from 1,174,138 to 1,839,010 thousand 
francs. The corresponding figures, for July 1945, were respectively 
1,175,050 and 232,837, which shows not only an enormous increase in 
exports, but also a gradual return to a normal balance of trade, similar 
to that of 1938. Such results must affect the financial situation favour- 
ably. The deficit in the budget, including exceptional expenditure, has 
been reduced since the liberation from about 34 milliards francs to 
about 8 milliards, and the ordinary budget has been balanced, thanks 
to drastic economies and increased taxation. The floating debt is no 
longer a danger as it was-after the first world war. For the time being `’ 
the franc seems safe enough. This is due partly to the fact that the 
paper money issued to allied troops has been credited in dollars and 
pounds, so that Belgium is now the only country who is creditor to the 
United States—an unexpected result of Rundstedt’s counter-offensive. 

The danger of inflation, however, has not yet been completely over- 
come. While the Minister of Finance is able to congratulate himself on 
the results obtained, the Prime Minister, M. Van Acker, has recently 
warned the people that unless prices and wages can be stabilised all 
this effort will have been made in vain. The upward trend of the cost 
of living, due partly to the black market, partly to the smuggling of 
goods, particularly clothing, through the French and Dutch frontiers, 
provokes in labour quarters a demand for an increase in wages. If this 
were conceded beyond a certain limit, Belgium, like other formerly 
occupied countries, would be caught in the spiral of increased wages 
and prices, leading to inflation. Fortunately, the Belgians understand 
this danger better to-day than in 1920, and the Government has been 
supported, up to the present, by the leaders of trade unionism, from the 
Left and from the Right. If.this remains a purely economic problem 
and if politics are not allowed to interfere, the Government has a good 
chance of winning what has already been called the “ battle of prices.” 
All depends on their ability to eradicate- the black market and illicit 
exports while, at the same time, moderating labour demands. The 
franc can only be saved if its purchasing power is safeguarded. 

A last word should be said about the international position occupied 
by Belgium two years after her liberation. This position has been 
considerably strengthened by the commercial agreements mentioned 
above, particularly with the Scandinavian countries. But the out- 
standing’ event is the conference held in April at The Hague between 
representatives of Holland, on the one side, and representatives of the 
Belgian-Luxemburg Economic Union, on the other. ‘The convention 
concluded in London, in September 1944, has borne fruit. It was 
decided that all necessary measures should be taken in order to apply 
the customs union next year. Beside the abolition of all customs 
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duties between the three countries, it involves the removal of all other 
obstacles impeding trade within the new union. This is a first step 
towards the rapprochement of the smaller nations of Western Europe 
which might one day give them greater weight and influence in inter- 
national affairs, in conjunction with Britain-and France. The three 
countries intend to present themselves as a single unit at the forth- 
coming economic conferences. - , 
` Itis a well known fact that M. Spaak, before coming to London to 
- confer with Mr. Bevin on the subject of the Ruhr, in April last, had 
been in close consultation with his Dutch colleagues. He reminded the 
British Minister on this occasion that, according to the decision reached 
at Potsdam, countries directly interested in certain questions who are 
not represented on the Council of Foreign Ministers should be con- 
sulted. It is apparently the opinion of the representatives of Belgium 
‘and Holland that this provision should apply to the Ruhr and to the 
Rhineland. 

In the absence of any official declaration it is impossible to state 
exactly what are the views of the Belgian and Dutch Governments, but 
according to the general comments of the Press and to certairi articles 
which reflect official opinion, both Holland and Belgium seem to 
favour the British proposals more than the French. The latter- urged 
that the Ruhr should form a new political:and economic unit under - 
international control, and that the Rhineland should be permanently 
occupied. The danger of this proposal is that it would antagonise all 
the anti-Nazi parties in Germany and exasperate nationalism. Econo- 
mic control is far more likely to be accepted, especially if some German 
experts were to be included in- the future administration beside 
the representatives of the four great powers and of the new Belgo- 
Dutch customs union. Most Belgians are more suspicious than the 
British concerning the possible revival of a German spirit of aggression, 
, and inclined to share the French desire for strict guarantees against 
this danger ; but they realise that the main reason which has for so 
long made Germany an aggressive nation is the spirit of centralisation 
which has welded together, under a military rule, people who before 
the last century were only united through a common language and 
culture. Any policy which will prevent the return of this spirit and 
restore federalism seems to them preferable to a policy of political 
annexation dependent on military occupation. i 

The problem of future security, however, does not depend on the 
initiative of small powers who have not yet been consulted, and whose 
influence, even if they combine forces, cannot be compared. with that 
of the big powers which are at present in control of international 
affairs. Belgium can do very little to improve the critical position in 
which the world is placed to-day. The wisest course for her is to tackle 
the work at hand without wasting time in false illusions or gloomy 
prophesies. ` 

l i EMILE CAMMAERTS. 


THE LAST DAYS IN BERLIN 
Il. l 


that the day preceding Hitler’s birthday was the anniversary 

of the death of a British statesman of Jewish descent and one of 
the most notable statesmen of modern times. On that day (April rgth) 
everything seemed in an uncanny way quiet in and around Berlin : it 
was the deceptive calm before the storm. Neither did the next few days 
bring anything extraordinarily exciting; but the sinister sound of 
projectiles flying through the air {a sound appropriately heard for the 
first time while Berliners read the stuff provided for their edification 
and encouragement in the “ Fiihrer’s birthday editions” of the 
morning papers) became in course of time more and more continuous, 
until it developed into something that resembled an unceasing whistle, 
at first low, then rising within a few seconds to a loud shriek, followed 
by a dull rumbling noise which one knew to be an explosion. That the 
Russians should have honoured Hitler by opening their bombardment 
of the German capital precisely on his birthday might assuredly have 
provided an interesting theme for reflection and comment in the Nazi 
Press. But this was not to be, since Goebbels manifestly judged that 
“honour” not only insufficiently stimulating for the zeal of his 
scribblers and of too doubtful a nature to convince the Berliners of the 
“ impending triumph of the new order,” but even ominous enough to 
justify the papers instantly ceasing publication. 

As is inevitable in any agglomeration of human beings, the wildest 
rumours gained currency. What baffled the reason of normal persons 
was that the most idiotic among them should have found credence. 
For instance, the report went round on April 23rd that Hitler had 
coneluded an armistice with the Western Powers under the terms of 
which a “ strong ” German Army was enabled to pass through the 
American lines (presumably in the vicinity of Magdeburg) and 
“ reinforce the defence of Berlin ” against the Russians. The next day 
rumour asserted that as a result of the arrival of this mysterious “ strong 
German Army ” the Russians had been ejected from Potsdam (which 
they were previously stated to have occupied) and were hastily beating 
a retreat in a “ north-easterly direction.” Some staunch believers in 
the thirteenth-hour miracle sought renewed comfort in the announce- 
ment (which was not a mere rumour) that Hitler had personally 
assumed supreme command in the Berlin area. By April 25th the 
bombardment had however become sufficiently intensified to dispel the 
illusions of “ wishful thinkers ” concerning the armistice and an ensuing 
Russian retreat in any direction whatever. 

On April 26th soldiers belonging to the Volkssturm (one of the biggest 
swindles organised by Nazi propaganda) began to arrive in large 
numbers in the district around the Wittenberg Platz. They consisted 
mostly of youngsters of 16 and 17 years of age, with a sprinkling of 
elderly men from 55 to 65. Nothing could be imagined bearing less 
resemblance to the traditional armies of Prussia and Germany and 
more woefully illustrating the wreck to which Hitler had reduced the 
erstwhile German fighting forces. Far indeed from being buoyed up 
with any feeble and flickering ray of hope they were all of them, 
irrespective of age, utterly dispirited and discouraged and almost as 
listless as the civilian population. The tidings they brought sufficed to 


A CERTAIN irony of fate might perhaps be perceived in the fact 
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extinguish any lingering glimmer of fast-fading light. The Russians 
were rapidly advancing and tightening their hold on Berlin on all sides, 
and especially in the east and north had penetrated far towards the 
heart of the city. Desertions from the untrained, ill-equipped and 
practically unarmed Volkssturm were legion and increased hourly, 
neither elderly men nor boys feeling the slightest inclination to stake 
their lives in a struggle which.so evidently admitted but one issue 
within a very short time. 

The following day (April 27th) Göring, according to a statement 
made by him after his capture by the Americans, urged Hitler to 
conclude an unconditional armistice immediately, further resistance 
being in his opinion out of the question. Hitler’s reply (again according 
to Géring) was to have the once omnipotent Marshal arrested on the 
_ spot, to dismiss him then and there from all his numerous and lucrative 
posts, and to order his summary execution., If the story is true it 
affords an instructive example of the value of Hitler’s “ friendship ” 
even for his oldest and most trusted comrades, to whose indispensable 
support he owed in a large measure his ascent to power and his retention 
of power notwithstanding the military and political disdsters for which 
he was directly responsible. Göring, however, could not be disposed of 
so easily as all that. A group of SS. stalwarts promptly came to his 
rescue and rushed him off in a motor-car to the Tyrol, where he subse- 
quenily fell into the hands of American troops. This action of members 
of Hitler’s Pretorian Guard proves that inescapable doom stared the 
“ Führer” in the face. By April 29th, when the Russian troops 
occupied the Wittenberg Platz district, chaos reigned in the uppermost 
circles of the Nazi party, since: on that day Himmler, defying or 
ignoring Hitler, offered the Western Powers, through the medium of an 
unofficial Swedish negotiator, Count Bernadotte, the capitulation of 
Germany’s fighting forces, although Hitler seems to have still been at 
his headquarters in the Chancellery. Great Britain and America - 
ignored the offer (which was not addressed to, Russia), and not until 
a week later (May 6th) did Germany definitely capitulate, Hitler having 
meanwhile vanished from the scene after allegedly appointing Admiral 
Dönitz to be his successor. His final exit did not lack a ludicrous 
element, furnished by a Hamburg actress Eva Braun, who appeared 
in the limelight at his side in the last hour of his career and is said to 
have ‘‘ shared his fate,” Up till then the wildest gossip never associated 
any woman with the Nazi dictator, who was commonly reputed to have 
physical reasons for his indifference to female attractions. His exact 
fate can only be guessed, as his corpse has not been discovered. f 

It is significant that the three men—Göring, Hess, Himmler—first 
nominated by Hitler eventually to succeed him, incurred the dictator’s 
“ mortal displeasure,” and that it was Admiral Dönitz to whom he is » 
said (on-Bormann’s doubtful authority) to have bequeathed in articulo 
mortis the terrible legacy. It is not inherently improbable that in his 
heart the Admiral welcomed his arrest (and that of his colleagues in the 
“ new German movement ”’) by the British on May 7th, since it relieved 
- him of all further responsibility in regard tc an impossible situation. 
Already, on May Ist, uncontrollable rumours of Hitler's death circulated 
in Berlin, the most general version being that he met his fate when the 
airplane crashed in which he allegedly endeavoured to escape from the 
` capital, The name of Eva Braun was not mentioned at the time. On 
May 3rd, when I managed to reach the air-raid shelter in which the 
‘Swedish Legation had sought refuge, I found the report of his death 
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confirmed by members of the Legation staff, who, however, could give 
no details of any kind. The Berliners as a whole received the momentous 
news with absolute indifference ; it failéd to rouse the masses from their 
mental apathy ; on a few only did it produce the effect of loosening 
their tongues, but only to curse his memory in a manner sometimes 
calculated to arouse suspicions as to the genuineness of the hostile 
sentiments thus expressed. 

On May ist the Russians completed their occupation of the extensive 
mass of débris which marked the site of Berlin. The twelve-day 
artillery bombardment, and still more the meaningless and aimless 
vandalism deliberately resorted to beforehand by the Nazis, coming as 
they did on the top of seventeen months of devastating air raids, were 
truly the “last straws.” It presented a sorry sight. In the centre, 
stretching approximately from the Brandenburg Gate and the Potsdamer 
Platz to the Alexander Platz and comprising streets such as Unter den 
Linden, Leipzigerstrasse and Friedrichstrasse, buildings such as the 
Schloss and the former Imperial palaces, St. Hedwig’s Catholic Cathe- 
dral, the Protestant Cathedral, the University, the Prussian State 
Library, the Chancellery, the Ministries, the museums, various Embas- 
sies, the State theatres, the head offices of the principal banks, the big 
department stores and first-class hotels, not a single house was left 
intact and by far the greater number were entirely destroyed. The 
residential districts in the west provided a similar spectacle, whole 
quarters being wiped out. It had become almost impossible to find one’s 
way amid familiar surroundings. In east, south and north things were 
no different, with the possible exception of a very few outlying regions. 
The underground railway had. been wantonly flooded along wide 
stretches, all the bridges in the whole of Berlin and its environs across 
the river and the various canals wantonly smashed by desperate Nazi 
gangsters. The numerous handsome squares and well-planned public 
gardens, the legitimate pride of an otherwise singularly unattractive 
city, as well as the charmingly laid out Tiergarten, were so many 
miniature Saharas. There was neither water, gas, electricity nor any 
means of communication. Though the material damage caused by 
Nazi vandalism and the Russian bombardment was great, the loss of 
life during the last inglorious twelve days of Nazism was relatively 
small. The Berliners were too listless to take note of it, but it was 
none the less a fact that the Russian bombardment spared them an 
ordeal even worse—namely, the final remorseless attack by American 
and British air fleets, the consequences of which would have been 
catastrophic, and which, apart from leaving scarcely a stone standing, 
would assuredly have counted its victims by hundreds of thousands. 

If air raids and artillery bombardments were no longer to be feared, 
if Hitler’s ghastly reign of terror had ceased, Berlin under Russian 
occupation presented the aspect of a conquered rather than of a 
liberated city—the word “ conquered ” to be interpreted in a Tamer- 
lanian sense. Food was conspicuous by its extreme scarcity, law and 
order even more so by their total absence. The spectre of hunger 
wandered through indescribably sordid streets, littered with rubble as 
well as with innumerable articles of every variety of furniture, with 
cameras, typewriters, books, broken bicycles, wrecked cars and lorries, 
clothing and bedding, bottles and tins, wasted food supplies of all 
sorts, and motley collections of diverse other categories of once 
valuable property now unfit for the use of human beings and strewn 
like so much flotsam and jetsam amid mounds of mud, cesspools of 
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water, piles of stinking refuse. German banknotes, half-buried sheaves 
of them occasionally projecting from mud heaps, otherś floating like 
fallen leaves in the opaque liquid, served ‘to complete the distressful 
picture. The inhospitable windowless and roofless houses still erect, 
notwithstanding ominous cracks and gaping holes in their walls, could - 
prevent the intrusion of the gaunt spectre of want as little as they- 
could shut out rain and wind. Russian horses of small stature and with 
shaggy manes stood around, generally loose, sometimes attached to 
front-door handles, patiently awaiting the pleasure of their masters, 
and as indifferent and listless as the inhabitants themselves, who 
appeared not to notice the pitiable remnants of their former daily 
existence accumulated around them as far as mortal eye could see; 
telling a tragic tale of disaster and its aftermath, of plunder and of a 
vandalism positively stupefying in its extent. But not only unceasing 
pillage and theft, widespread destruction of property, hunger and 
unspeakable filth invariably followed in the track of the Red Army ; 
rape, and (although on a lesser scale) arson and murder also testified 
to the occupation of Berlin by invaders from the East. 

For the first two or three days following their occupation of the 
various metropolitan areas successively captured by them, the Russians 
admitted the inhabitants to a share in the looting, and it was the only 
time Berliners seemed to awaken from their habitual lethargy. But the 
vision of plundered stores aroused solely physical instincts among a 
population too long accustomed to abnormal privations and to the 
uncertainty, not of what the next day, but the next hour, would bring 
—too long deprived of everything save the bare necessities of life and 
exposed to incessant nerve-racking air raids. Nothing could stir the 
masses from the mental and moral apathy in which they were sunk. 
Hence it surprised nobody that during those few days German civilians 
vied with Russian soldiers in their efforts.to empty such stores as had 
hitherto escaped destruction. What astonished most people was the 
quantity of goods, notably of food and drink, still left. And although 
the Russians were careful to ensure the major part of the booty falling 
into their own hands, the amount remaining over for the populace was 
nevertheless appreciable. A considerable proportion of the available 
beverages was moreover not consumed, but deliberately destroyed by 
the Russians. Around a number of cellars in the Kurfiirstendamm and 
elsewhere in the west end the pavements were deluged with assortments 
of wines of noble lineage, and in the ruined streets crowds waded 
gloomily through streams of ruby liquid, the product of choice Gironde 
and Céte d’Or vintages of which the existence in their midst had up till 
then been unsuspected. Everywhere could faces be seen that showed 

‘ too evident signs of physical and nervous strain, faces flushed with the 
anticipation of satisfying at least for a brief moment long pent-up 
animal cravings ; nowhere could a trace of anything faintly resembling 
joy be perceived. 

Only for a very short while did the Russians tacitly authorise the 
Berliners to participate in the pillage of their city, which thereafter 
became a jealously guarded monopoly of the invaders and as such 
wéighed more heavily with each passing day on the shoulders of the 
inhabitants, The unleashed devils of hunger and lawlessness enjoyed the 
free run of the shattered but liberated capital, and it was an aspect of 


théir liberation which the population particularly disliked. Nor did’ _ 


their objection to going hungry and their aversion to lawless violence 
diminish with time. It-was therefore comprehensible that the Berliners 
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breathed an audible sigh of relief when on July 6th British and some days 
later American forces arrived to occupy the western residential areas 
conformably with an agreement reached by the Allies. A French 
garrison did not put in an-appearance until September, when it assumed 
control of two districts in the north of the city. If the troops of the 
Western Powers were powerless to bring the inhabitants of-the zones 
occupied by them freedom from want, at least they freed them as a 
rule from excesses to which they had been exposed. ! 

It should be pointed out that the lawless violence of Russian soldiers 
in Berlin and elsewhere in Germany is not methodical and systematic. 
But this does not render it less intolerable. Nor is the burden imposed 
thereby on the inhabitants diminished by the fact that acts of lawless 
violence are prohibited by Russian Army regulations which threaten 
culprits with the severest penalties, seeing that those regulations are for 
some good reason (or probably for a number of reasons) palpably 
ineffective. And obviously the conduct of the Russian troops may to 
a large extent be explained by Hitler’s unprovoked and treacherous 
attack on their country, by memories of German ruthlessness in 
Russia, by the methods of barbarism adopted there, especially by 
Himmler’s notorious Waffen SS. with the (at any rate tacit) approval of 
the German High Command, by the wholesale and appalling devasta- 
tions of the Ukraine and White Russia (which were incontestably 
methodical and systematic), by the indescribably brutal treatment of 
Russian prisoners of war, by the pitiless slaughter and deportations into 
slavery of immense numbers of the Russian civilian population. 
Similarly the more objective attitude adopted by the British and 
American Armies of Occupation may in an equal measure be explicable 
in view of the fact that the soil of Great Britain and the United 
States, was not invaded, that the British and American populations 
did not have the terrifying experience of Nazi methods of warfare. 

G. CHATTERTON-HILL. 


SOVIET IMPERIALISM 
IN CHINA. 


USSIA’S high-handed behaviour in China’s north-eastern 
R provinces (which the West insists on misleadingly calling 
“Manchuria ”), accompanied as it is by continual demands on 
the. Chinese Government for a still greater share of the economic 
resources of this area, have a more significant bearing on world security 
than any move made by the Soviet in Persia. Her actions in the Far 
East are the most blatant challenge yet offered to the spirit and 
principles of the United Nations Charter and inevitably recall the 
Japanese seizure of these provinces in 1931, a date marking the com- 
mencement of an era of Fascist aggression from which we ourselves 
finally had so narrow an escape. Forewarned then that the Far East is- 
very much our affair, and that atomic energy and jet propulsion are 
rapidly overcoming the space factor „between us which in the past has 
been chiefly responsible for our paying as a nation scant attention to 
affairs in this part of the world, it is expedient to examine the situation 
brought about by Russia’s latest moves. ' 
Politically, strategically and economically China’s position in Asia 
is the corner-stone of the security of the whole Pacific area. Clearly the 
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latent productive power of a nation of 500,000,000 people with access 
to untold mineral wealth cannot be allowed to drift into the control or 
orbit of another great power, since it would make that power all but 
omnipotent. Japan tried and failed. There must be no repetition. 
Nevertheless the dominant position which Russia has carved out for 
herself in China’s north-east already constitutes a possible threat in this 
direction. The Chinese remember only too well that it was from bases 
` in the north-east that the Japanese steadily infiltrated south of the 
Great Wall and undermined the foundations of the National Govèrn- 
ment ;- and their feelings are succinctly expressed in the current phrase 
which is on so many lips from Chungking to Nanking and from Peiping 
to Canton: “ No North-east—No China ! ” 

A few facts suffice to confirm’ the vital strategic and economic 
importance of this area to China. Sometimes referred to as the nation’s 
“ Ukraine and Ruhr” combined, this vast area, embracing 780,000 
square miles (six and a half times the size. of the British Isles), is the 
richest and most highly developed part of the country. Its wide well- 
watered river valleys and broad sweeps of prairie land make it one of 
Asia’s bread-baskets; whilst the potential generating power of the 
mighty rivers themselves is more than ample to provide an electrical 
power basis for extensive industrial undertakings. Dense forests in the 
east and north contain enormous supplies of lumber and wood pulp, 
and along the 600 miles of coastline there is intensive fishing and salt 
production. Immense mineral resources include vast coal and iron ore 
reserves, “ practically inexhaustible ” reserves of aluminium ores, one 
of the largest reserves in the world of magnesium ores, large reserves of 


molybdenum, reserves of copper, lead, zinc, gold, graphite and oil shale, 


and (according to recent Japanese dispatches) great reserves of natural 
oil as well. These rich mineral and metal supplies, moreover, are 
already in a state of exploitation, and around many of them large and 
important industrial development has taken place. 

The news, therefore, of the Japanese collapse in the north-east 
almost without a fight, leaving industrial establishments, mines and 
power plants almost intact, filled the Government and people of China 
with bright hopes that, on reoccupying the territory, they would find 
a going industrial base which would make an immediate and substantial 
contribution to the rehabilitation of a badly devastated and economi- 
cally prostrate war-torn country. In the same way it was thought that 
the pre-war food surplus of the north-east would help to reduce the 


critical cereal shortages in the famine-ridden regions. But China has’, 


been unable to realise any of these expectations. Instead the Russian 
Army, which had entered the north-east only a few days before the 
Japanese surrender, adopted a series of arbitrary and obstructive 
tactics, including the systematic removal to the U.S.S.R. of all heavy 
industrial plant-of any value. The entry of Chinese Government troops 
was also halted to provide an opportunity as well as direct encourage- 
ment to the Chinese communists (who had never previously operated 
in this area) to infiltrate by land and sea, possess themselves of Japanese 
arms captured by the Russians, and (in conjunction with local irregulars 
and bandits) offer organised resistance to the forces of the Central 
Government when they were eventually formally invited to take over 
military and civil control, as stipulated by the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance of August 1945. 
The result of these moves was to set at nought the historical agree- 
` ment reached last January and February designed to end the bitter 
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nineteen-year-old feud between the Kuomintang Government and the 
Chinese comħnunists. Worse still they have led to a renewal of fratri- 
cidal strife, which in turn has prevented the establishment of a Coalition 
Government and forced a postponement of the convocation of the 
Constituent National Assembly scheduled to.have met in Nanking on 
May 5th. Immediate assistance from this area has become not only out 
of the question, but it is already evident that it will be necessary for the 
Central Government to import food supplies into the north-east from 
the Yangtze Valley, which itself is in desperate need. 

The long-range outlook is even more serious, since if China cannot 
gain control of the natural resources and industrial potentialities of the 
north-east she will be forced to remain economically a second-class 
power for an indefinite period. Possession of this territory, on the other 
hand, would probably enable her to assume real strength and first-rank 
importance within a few years. The big query is Russia, whose re- 
appearance on the China scene is founded on the secret agreement 
reached at Yalta in February 1945 by Generalissimo Stalin, President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill. In return for a pledge given by the 
Soviet Union to enter the war against Japan on the side of the Allies 
within two or three months after the surrender of Germany, the 
American and British representatives in conjunction with Stalin agreed 
to the preservation of the status quo in Outer Mongolia and to the 
restoration of the former Russian rights in East Asia violated by Japan 
in 1904. More precisely, this agreement provided (a) for the return of 
south Sakhalin and the adjacent islands, (b) the internationalisation of 
the port of Dairen, (c) the restoration of the lease of Port Arthur as a 
naval base, and (d) the joint operation by a Soviet-Chinese company 
of the Chinese Eastern railway and the South Manchurian railway. The 
agreement goes on to state that “the pre-eminent interests of the 
Soviet Union shall be safeguarded and that China shall retain full 
sovereignty. in Manchuria,” though how both are possible, for they 
directly conflict with one another, perhaps only the signatories can 
explain. Then comes the declaration that “the heads of the three 
Great Powers have agreed that these claims of the Soviet Union shall 
be unquestionably fulfilled after Japan has been defeated.” 

The Chinese Government, let it be noted, were not represented at 
Yalta, and their feelings when subsequently informed of this agreement 
can well be imagined. Nevertheless, being a practical and realistic 
nation, the Chinese decided that, all things considered, it would be best 
for them to agree to pay the price agreed upon behind their back in 
order to bring Russia into the war against Japan and so hasten its 
conclusion, and to obtain permanent friendship with the Soviet Union. 
Dr. T. V. Soong, President of the Executive Yuan, a post approaching 
that of the British Prime Minister, was therefore sent to Moscow to 
negotiate the Treaty of Friendship and Alliance, to which were 
attached the agreements on the Chinese Changchun railway (the Chinese 
Eastern and South Manchurian railways), Port Arthur and Dairen, and 
notes in which China agreed to abide by a plebiscite of the people of 
Outer Mongolia on the question of national independence, and Russia 
declared that she “ regarded the three Eastern Provinces (now the nine 
North-Eastern Provinces) as part of China, and again confirmed its 
respect for China’s full sovereignty over the three Eastern Provinces, 
and recognition of their territorial and administrative integrity.” In 
general terms these documents complied with the Russian demands at 
Yalta, though it is interesting to record that the leases of Port Arthur 
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and Dairen to Tsarist Russia legally expired in 1923 and therefore the © 


Soviet demands go beyond the restoration of previous rights. 

Although a specific date for the evacuation of Russian troops from 

the North-Eastern Provinces was not incorporated in these papers, the 
matter was discussed by Dr. Soong and Generalissimo Stalin, and the 
latter agreed that this withdrawal should take place within three months 
of the Japanese surrender. A verbatim report of this conversation was 
_ taken at the time and initialled by both parties and has been published 
in China as a supplement to the treaty and agreements. Yet after the 
Japanese surrender, instead of co-operating wholeheartedly with the 
Chinese Government in order that this territory might be returned to 
them intact within the period agreed upon in Moscow, the Russians 
began to withdraw suddenly from certain points ahead of schedule and 
later often without any notice whatever, thereby enabling the Chinese 
communists to enter these areas before Government troops and civil 
officials could possibly arrive and take over. Chinese Government 
forces were prevented from landing at Yingkow and are still refused 
landing facilities at Dairen and Port Arthur. Nevertheless last Decem- 
ber the Russians definitely agreed to withdraw all troops by January 
3rd, 1946, a date subsequently postponed to February 1st. But even 
after that date the Russian Army continued to remain. Apparently 
more time was needed to complete the systematic stripping of heavy 
factory equipment and stores. More time was also needed to nurture 
the influence of the Chinese communists in the regions about to be 
evacuated. 

On February 25th, in an interview with foreign correspondents, 
Major-General Kovtoun-Stankevitch, the Russian Commander in 
Mukden, admitted the removal of heavy factory equipment to the 
U.S.S.R., and stated that it was taken as “ war booty ” under an 
agreement entered into either at Yalta or Potsdam with the United 
States and Great Britain. The first part of his statement has since been 
corroborated by photographic evidence that has reached this country 
showing mile after mile of empty roofless factories from which every 
movable machine has been taken. The second part of his statement, 
however, was flatly denied by Mr. Byrnes in New York on February 
28th, who added: “ No Power has the right to help itself to alleged enemy 
properties in liberated or former satellite countries before the reparations 

` settlement is agreed upon by the Allies.” The following week the State 
Department released the contents of a note which it had addressed to 
Moscow on February rgth formally protesting against the above Soviet 
action and to the pressure it was bringing to bear on the. Chinese 
Government to grant Russia further comprehensive economic rights. 
Unfortunately the State Department weakened its case considerably by 
basing its objection mainly on the grounds that what Russia was doing 
was “ contrary to the spirit of the open door . . . and might place 
American commercial interests at a distinct disadvantage in establishing 
future trade relations with Manchuria.” Moreover, in Chinese eyes the 
open-door demand must have brought American motives down much 
nearer to the Russian level. 

On March gth it was the turn of the British Government to inform 
Moscow that “ they cannot acquiesce in the unilateral removal of assets 
by a third party, nor can they recognise any agreement between 
individual governments which purports to arrange the final disposal 
and ownership of Japanese property rights, interests and assets.” These 
Japanese assets, moreover, were situated in territory recognised as 
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Chinese even by Moscow. They were constructed largely by Chinese 
labour ; and*whereas the U.S.S.R. only entered the war against Japan 
at the time of her collapse, China had been heroically fighting Japanese 
aggression for more than eight years. Even so, the Soviet Government 
has seen fit to reject the Anglo-American thesis. None denies Soviet 
rights to reparations, but if others must wait for general negotiations, 
why should not the U.S.S.R. wait too, and in the meantime leave the 
equipment in Chinese custody ? 

In the rest of China the continued delay in the withdrawal of Russian 
troops from the north-east has caused a spontaneous wave of national 
indignation and a series of angry public demonstrations to be held in 
the main cities. The secret Yalta Agreement has been denounced as 
“ the most faithless and dishonourable document in modern diplomatic 
history,” and the Central Government has been taken seriously to task 
for not taking a sufficiently strong line with the Soviet Union. The 
immediate evacuation of all Russian troops from Chinese territory was 
demanded, and the Government was warned not to surrender additional 
economic rights and privileges. ` 

The Government, for its part, finally succeeded in obtaining a pledge 
from the Soviet authorities on April 3rd that all Russian troops would 
- be withdrawn by the end of the month, and has resolutely refused to 
enter’into fresh agreements for ‘‘ economic co-operation.” By April 
14th Soviet soldiers had withdrawn from Changchun (capital of the 
‘Japanese puppet state of “ Manchukuo ”) and all territories to the 
south. But two hours before the last Russian troops were due to leave, 
strong Chinese communist forces commenced to occupy the city and in 
a bloody two-day battle finally overpowered the small Chinese Govern- 
ment garrison which had been flown in during the Russian occupation. 
Further strong forces of well-armed communist troops block the 
advance of Government reinforcements, and fierce fighting continues. 

The communist occupation of Changchun was quickly followed by a 
breakdown in radio and telephonic communication with cities farther 
north. Chinese communists claim to have occupied Harbin, Tsitsihar 
and other key towns as the Russian forces moved out. The actual 
situation north of Changchun remains necessarily vague and confused, 
but its general shape resembles only too closely the creation by Russia 
of a Chinese “ Azerbaijan.” The main Soviet occupation force, its pre- 
determined tasks completed, would appear to have withdrawn to well- 
prepared strategic outposts just across the border. From these and 
other ace vantage points in Dairen and Port Arthur it continues to 
dominate the whole north-east, which can be speedily reoccupied at any 
time. Meanwhile it is less costly and uncomfortable, and certainly more 
subtle, for the Soviet to exercise its control through the Chinese com- 
munists. Deeply conscious as one must be of all that Russia has suffered 
at the hands of Nazi aggression, and granting that she is (unnecessarily 
in my view) suspicious and mistrustful of America’s growing influence 
in China and the surrounding regions, it is hard to explain Stalin’s grim 
demands at Yalta or the subsequent action of his troops in North-east 
China except in terms of Soviet imperialism. 

It is urgent that America and ourselves should realise that having 
been successively betrayed by the signatories of the League of Nations 
Covenant, the Nine-Power Treaty, the Kellogg Pact and the Atlantic 
Charter—the publication of the Yalta Agreement together with all that 
has followed from it—is compelling evidence to the Government 
and people of China that they can place little reliance on the written or 
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spoken word of responsible Western statesmen. And if this policy of 
appeasement is not quickly ended, and we do not make amall-out effort 
to establish real confidence and faith between the peoples of the East 
and the peoples of the West, there can eventually be only one result 
—war in its bitterest form between us. At present it would be literally 
fantastic to suggest that China and Japan should be thrown into one 
` another’s arms in an attempt to obtain equality and justice in fact from 
the Western Powers ; but should we-continue in the future as we have 
in the past, this is not, Iam convinced, beyond the bounds of possibility. 
The secret Yalta Agreement has taken us back more than a hundred 
years to the days of imperialistic exploitation at its worst. And to a 
world eagerly seeking the dawn of an era of selfless international co- 
operation, the situation in North-east China comes as a sudden sickening 
shock. Which way are we going is indeed the immediate issue. On to a 
new life based on justice, principle and open diplomacy as outlined in 
the United Nations Charter ; or back to secrecy, intrigue and exploita- 
tion of the weak? “si 
GERALD SAMSON. 


BULGARIA AND THE POWERS. 


HE Bulgarian people is at the present time one of the chief | 
victims of differences of opinion between the Big Three. The 
tragedy of its situation demonstrates anew the utter impotence 
of a small state which has become a prestige issue or a card in the hands 
of greater powers. Only to the naive observer can the recent disputes 
between the Sofia Government and the Opposition, the efforts and 
eventual failure to mend the gaping breaches, constitute an internal 
Bulgarian affair. Those who do (or want to) see deeper, will recognise 
two political puppet shows. The wires of the one moved Georghieff, 
Col. Veltchev and Yugov, on those of the other dangled gaily M. Petkov, 
Tarpanov and Kosta Lultchev of the Opposition. Meanwhile, following 
an extremely poor harvest year, the Bulgarian farmer no longer receives 
from the West the machines and implements which are so vital to avert 
famine and distress from the country. Nor do certain branches of the 
Bulgarian export industry, which cannot trade with Soviet Russia, 
seem capable of finding markets in the Anglo-Saxon countries. The by 
now chronic Bulgarian crisis has stunted English and American 
enthusiasm for help or even an exchange of goods. 

In accordance with the decision taken by the three Foreign Ministers, 
during their Moscow Conference (December 16th-27th, 1945), Rumania 
and Bulgaria were to be recommended to broaden their governments by 
including two membérs of the Opposition whose abilities and suitability 
would make them representative and loyal collaborators. Asa premium, 
British and American recognition of both countries was promised. 
With the Soviet Union they already maintained normal diplomatic 
relations. In Bukarest, a Commission composed of representatives of 
the Big Three began negotiations and met with speedy success. The 
“ Bulgarian case” was to be settled by Russia alone. In spite of 
M. Vishinsky’s personal endeavours, however, it has so far not come 
one step nearer to a solution. i 

Government and Opposition are both in strong positions which need 
to be analysed for a better understanding of the situation. Sofia’s 
Cabinet of the Fatherland Front represents to a much higher degree a 
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co-ordination of all national forces than does Tito’s government in its 
present forth and composition. Two of the partners are Marxist 
—Labour Party (Communist) and Social Democrats—the remaining 
three may be regarded as purely Bourgeois: Zveno, a group of young ` 
intellectuals and officers, as well as the Agrarians and Radicals. Dis- 
putes within the Front are perfectly in order. The Zveno and the 
Communist press, for instance, often attack each other on economic 
matters. Nationalisation proceeds at a far more moderate tempo than 
in neighbouring Yugoslavia, and a great many possibilities are still 
left open to private initiative. Last, not least, there was no radical land 
reform owing to the small number of large land owners. Thus, the 
chances of friction have been materially reduced. Bulgarian Com- 
munists, moreover, are not inhibited by that-nervousness so typical for 
Communist parties in other countries, where the Red bogy was popular 
to the extent of becoming something of a political catechism. Communist 
cells were few and far between and lacked the vigour necessary for suc- 
cessful illegal activity (Finland, Rumania, Hungary, etc.). The Commu- 
nist Party of Bulgaria, on the other hand, looked back on an old tradition 
and was perhaps the best organised in the whole of Europe, at any rate 
better than that of other Balkan states. Since 1923 underground, it was 
working successfully on a considerable scale. About 30,000 of its 
members fell victims to the so-called white terror. Nevertheless the 
indirect red influence remained so strong, that even Boris did not dare 
to send his armies to fight against Russia. 

In the present revolutionary phase, all the other parties of the 
Fatherland Front are quite ready to acknowledge the supreme efforts 
and sacrifices made by the Communists, which give them some measure 
of moral justification in expecting special consideration in various 
matters. Georgi Dimitroff’s movement, on the other hand, feels strong 
enough to be able to make concessions. (Weak Communists will always 
be obstinate.) By agreeing to the appointment of a non-Communist 
Minister of Justice, he achieved a better understanding with the other 

-` groups of the Front. This fact is remarkable even if we do not regard it 
as anything but a clever turn of the old strategist Dimitroff, ex- 
President of the Comintern, whose ultimate aims will probably never 
deviate from his totalitarian line. (In spite of the present moderate 
influence.) Dimitroff stands in and behind the Fatherland Front as a 
living bridge between his country and Moscow. The significance of the 
heroic role he played during the Reichstag fire trial must not be under- 
rated in a sentimental Slav country. In wide circles, his prestige makes 
up for the unpopularity of the Communist Minister of the Interior, 
Yugov. (The 2,300 death sentences on “‘ enemies of the state ”— official 
admission—make a round figure.) The government also includes non- 
Communist personalities like Col. Georghieff and Col. Veltchev, who 
command a considerable following among intellectual and army circles 
(Officers’ and Military League). Both suffered persecution under 
Fascism. Both are regarded as exponents of a revolutionary class of 
citizens which does not shrink from coups d'état and other personal 
risks. The participation of Radicals, Socialists and farmers in the 
Cabinet endows it with a facade of impartiality, which is further 
emphasised by the recent establishment of Vice-Ministries—every 
Minister is assisted by a vice-minister belonging to a different party of 
the Fatherland Front. Attention has been given to the appointment of ~ 
the Zveno member, Georgi Kulishev, as Foreign Minister and successor 
of M. Stainov. He is considered a more sincere advocate of an agreement 
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with the West than his.predecessor. On the-whole the second Cabinet 
Georghieff stands on firm ground. It is difficult to say Whether this 
government is backed by 70 percent., 80 per cent. or go per cent. of the 
people, though even the most cautious analyst will find that it rests on 
a basis of confidence which would be sufficient for any government in a 
strictly Parliamentary system. 


The Bulgarian Opposition was composed of three groups. Musha- =- 


noff’s Democrats were excluded from all negotiations about a broaden- 
ing of the government. They had never taken part in the fight for 
national liberation and contented themselves with lukewarm Parlia- 
mentary polemics which allowed Boris to put up a signboard “ Demo- 
cracy ” and were therefore tolerated. Of far more positive value—both 
morally and as regards prestige—are the Opposition groups of the. 
farmers and the Socialists. They formed independent fractions of the 
main bodies which remained in the Fatherland Front. (The terms 
“ main body ” and “ fraction ” can, of course, be reversed.) M. Petkov, 
the Oppositional peasant leader, and Lultchev and Tarpanov, leaders of 
the Socialist opposition, did not keep aloof during the decisive years but 
were right in the centre of active resistance. They fought on the side 
of the Fatherland Front now in power. f 

The separation of the two groups came a few months after M. 
Dimitroff, the peasant leader, had sought protection with the American 
representative in Sofia. At first the motives appeared to be a demand of 
- political strategy, in particular arising from unfulfilled claims such as 
the shifting of ministries on the principle of “ reducing Communist 
influence,” also from the election laws and the separate lists. The 
existing differences grew more and more irreconcilable and the funda- 
mental approach to intrinsic questions of internal and foreign affairs 
diverged widely in consequence. ‘The Government aimed at the immedi- 
ate abolition of the monarchy, the Opposition wished to shelve the 
constitutional question ; the Government demanded an agricultural 
reform and a drastic taxation of war profiteers, while the Opposition 
tried to moderate many points of that order; again, the Opposition 
stipulated certain amnesties which the Government considered treacher- 
ous, etc. Though Petkov, Lultchev and Tarpanov claimed to be 
roo per cent. pro-Russian, their markedly anti-Communist line is being 
regarded as an indirect challenge to the Russians. They reproached the 
` Cabinet Georghieff with succumbing too much to the influence of the 
Communists. The Fatherland Front, in its turn, did not hold back in 
their charges against the “‘ apostates,’’ whose changed course was said 


to have been due to the influence of newly enrolled Fascists and semi- - 


Fascists. Last, not least; the Opposition parties were accused of trying, 
by running reports to the Armistice Commission, to seek the interven- 
tion of third powers in Bulgarian affairs. 

An election boycott of the Opposition threw oil in the fire of mutual 
passions. At the time of M. Vishinsky’s visit to Sofia, following the 
December agreements, the psychological prospect of unity was un- 


favourable. The Opposition was then already firmly established. The. 


constant fear of arrest had subsided since the benevolent interest of the 
‘American representative, Mr. Maynard Barnes, for those groups had 
greatly increased. (The British delegate, Mr. Houston Boswell, invari- 
ably adopts the line taken by his more active colleague from Washing- 
ton, whose inflexible stubbornness makes him a dangerous enemy.) 
The right of assembly was restored, and the Opposition papers, Svoboden 
Narod (“ Free People”) and Svoboden Zemledesko Zname (“ Free 
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Peasant Standard ”)—legal since December 1945—used strong words in 
the absence df any censorship. The organs of those fractions of peasants 
and Socialists which remained with Onechestven (Fatherland Front) are 
called Narod and Zemledesko Zname. Apart from such externals as 
headings, every section pretends to be the original party and the sole 
exponent of the right ideology. 

The leaders of the Opposition are fully aware that their only real hope 
is bofind up with the goodwill of the Anglo-Saxon powers which they 
regard as certain for the time being. They put forward a number of 
impossible conditions, such as dissolution of the Parliament which had 
just been elected, new elections at an early date, transformations in the 
Government, fundamental changes in internal and foreign affairs, an 
amnesty and the nomination of the two leaders of the Opposition 
without any right of veto of the present Cabinet. The Government, on 
the other hand, was not prepared to make any material concessions. 
The new men were to be ministers without portfolio and to act as 
uncritical, but loyal supporters of the Cabinet Georghieff and its 
programme of work and reconstruction. One reason why these extreme 
viewpoints could not be reconciled was that the Opposition was 
encouraged by Mr. Barnes, while the Government had the backing of 
M. Vishinsky. When Georghieff and two of his colleagues in the 

Cabinet. went to Moscow, they were entertained by Stalin and M. 
Molotov and confirmed in their attitude. 

During the London session of U.N.O., M. Vishinsky took pains to 
convince England and America that Georghieff’s Government had 
fulfilled the Moscow condition by consenting to include'two Opposition 
ministers and was now fully deserving of Anglo-Saxon recognition. His 
endeavours were in vain, however. In February and March, America 
dispatched several notes with the demand that the Opposition members 
should be invited to join the Government on conditions acceptable to 
both parties, and not simply be forced to capitulate. Russia regards 
this attitude as a unilateral action and contrary to the letter of the 
Moscow Agreement. London and Washington, on the other hand, refer 
to another letter of the same document and do not dream of recognising 
the Sofia Cabinet without practical participation of the Opposition. 

A statement issued by the Soviet Government on March gth, 1946, 
which in diplomatic terms condemned Mr. Barnes as a saboteur of the 
Moscow Agreement, did not serve to. smooth out the existing dissension 
over Bulgaria. The whole problem now expanded into an issue of 
political prestige of third powers. The Fatherland Front held meetings 
throughout Bulgaria, in which Dimitroff in particular charged the 
Opposition with the criminal spreading of rumours and planning. for a 
coup d'état. With the approach of the Paris Peace Conference, however, 
Georghieff became more and more desirous to come to an understanding 
with the Opposition parties and thus to achieve Anglo-American 
recognition, essential for a hgalthy development. His Government 
resigned officially. Having been appointed anew by Parliament, at his 
own suggestion, he opened fresh negotiations with Petkov, Lultchev 
and Tarpanov. At the same time, Mr. Barnes was received by Georghieft 
and the Regents, but it was obviously not possible to regain the 
friendship of Mr. Truman’s offended ambassador. Prime Minister 
Georghieff’s discussions with the Opposition were drawn out over days 
because their leaders never kept appointments but almost invariably 
tried to delay final decisions. Though at times Petkov seemed disposed 
to compromise, his attitude usually stiffened again after only a few hours. 
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The Opposition remained unbending in their old demands to which 
they even added several new ones; strengthened by Mr. Barnes’ mount- 
ing friendship. They claimed the Ministry of Justice for Petkov and 
wished to see a non-Communist as Minister of the Interior. In the event 
of all their other conditions being fulfilled, however, they were prepared 
for a ‘‘ compromise ” in this one point. They would agree to a Com- 
munist as Minister of the Interior provided that he was assisted by two 
vice-ministers, viz. again Petkov, who would have been simultaneously 
Minister of Justice and Vice-Minister of the Interior, and Lultchev. 
. The former was to be in charge of the hitherto Communist-controlled 
People’s Militia, and the latter of the administration. Georghieff replied 
rightly that without these two functions, the Minister of the Interior 
would be a mere figurehead. He promised to appoint a new Minister of 
Justice, namely the non-Communist member of one of the present 
Government groups which would also provide the Vice-Minister of the 
Interior. Apart from this, Col. Veltchev was this time prepared to make 
certain concessions. Hé definitely promised new elections—for the 
National Assembly as well as the Grand National Assembly—to take 
place in mid-September 1946 at the latest. He also agreed to indepen- ` 
dent lists for every party desiring same. An earlier date appeared to 
him undesirable, even dangerous, in view of the forthcoming Peace 
Conference. By accepting those conditions, the Opposition would have 
recaptured their chance, lost through the election boycott, and possible 
gains in the polls would have strengthened their moral right of stipulat- 
ing demands. Georghieff, on the other hand, would appear more 
justified in his’ attitude had he extended to the Opposition a more 
positive offer than a symbolic participation in the Government, in the 
form of a working ministry. Again, his hand is fortified by the Russian 
backing, while Messrs. Petkov, Lultchev and Tarpanov are sure of 
America’s sympathies—so sure that all of them failed to turn to account 
a real and vital inclination to compromise. 

On the wide stage of world diplomacy one can hear the old tunes : 
Russia declares that the Bulgarian Government now has doubly fulfilled 
their obligations agreed on in Moscow, while England and America see 
no reason for recognition ‘before the Opposition has been included in the 
Government. So little Bulgaria, a poverty-stricken country even prior 
to the confusion and destruction of war, has the doubtful honour of 
having been made the theatre of a diplomatic battle for prestige. The _ 
whole issug has boiled down to a contest between the principles of 
others—between Moscow’s and Washington’s principles. It is not hard 
to imagine the harm which such a conflict will do to the name of the 
Big Three and the idea of the United Nations on the whole of the 


. Balkans. 


ALFRED JOACHIM FISCHER. 
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PRACTICAL TRENDS IN 
RUSSIAN EDUCATION. 


HE vast and far-reaching political, economic and social changes 

l carried out in Russia since 1917 by Lenin and his collaborators 
seem on a first view to involve a complete break with the cultural 

past of that great country. On a closet survey, however, sub specie 
perennitatis, itis possible to show that at any rate in technical education, 
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and in provision for scientific research of all kinds, there has been a long 
period of devélopment, a preparatio Sovietica, going backtothebeginning 
of the eighteenth century, if not further, and that certain salient 
features of the present régime, such as the polytechnization of education, 
the stress laid on “ learning by doing,” and the prominent position 
assigned to the venerable Academy of Sciences in Leningrad founded 
in 1725* which now supervises all research work in the U.S.S.R., have 
their roots deep in the past. 

This is most evident in the field of vocational education, particularly 
technical education. Peter the Great (1672-1725) from his boyhood was 
keenly interested in the technical arts, especially in their application to 
military science and to shipbuilding. He learnt the rudiments of 
geometry and fortifications from a Dutchman ; in his fourteenth year he 
took an absorbing interest in boats and ships and in the scientific 
principles underlying their construction and navigation. In 1697 he 
worked in the shipyards at Zaandam and Amsterdam in Holland, and 
at Deptford in England. Peter had need of technicians, skilled naviga- 
tors, and artillery men. He accordingly took back with him from 
Holland, England and Italy a number of selected persons with, technical 
qualifications.t In 1702 he established at Moscow a School of Naviga- 
tion which was moved to St. Petersburg in 1715 and renamed the . 
Naval Academy. In 1715 he founded in St. Petersburg academies 
for Engineering and for Artillery. In the provinces he established near 
archiepiscopal palaces and monasteries schools of computation, teaching 
arithmetic and geometry. The School of Navigation at Moscow and the 
provincial schools of computation were probably, to some extent, 
modelled on the Dutch schools of seamanship, designed to train youths 
in the use of the mathematical instruments required for navigation, 
and on the mathematical schools which were at that time being 
established in southern England, such as Williamson’s Mathematical 
School at Rochester (1701),t and the Navigation Department at 
Christ’s Hospital (1686). 2 

Peter sent Russians abroad to collect scientific and technological 
information, and he had Russian translations made of foreign books 
dealing with new scientific and mechanical discoveries. Science was 
promoted by an imperial ukase of February 1710, encouraging by a 
system of rewards the collection of natural objects of various kinds. 
In 1719 the geodesists Luzh and Evreimov were sent to explore 
Kamchatka with a view to deciding the question whether north-eastern 
Asia was united to North America. Peter was fortunate enough to have 
as his adviser on educational and scientific matters the illustrious 
Leibniz (1646-1716), who corresponded with the Tsar and his ministers 
from 1607 till his death in 1716, and sent them a series of elaborate 
memoranda on the organisation of education and scientific research in 
Russia. f 

In these memoranda the stress laid on practical applications of 
academic learning is very noticeable. For instance, Leibniz discusses 
inter alia the development of a canal system in European Russia ; the 


* Renamed in 1925 the Russian Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. Soviet Com- 
munism. By S. and B. Webb. II, 897-907. 

+ In 1547 Ivan IV had arranged for a number of German engineers, mechanics and 
doctors to come to Russia, but the plan was frustrated by the machinations of Livonia. 

t Weigel of Jena, the famous mathematician, and Semler of Halle, planned in 1708 to 
establish a mathematical school of hand work for boys who intended to follow some 
handicraft. Peter may have heard of this proposal, which was reported upon by the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences. Ziegler, Geschichte der Pädagogik, pp. 197-8. 
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improvement of navigation by the use of magnetic observations; 
the desirability of sending a scientific expedition to the Nérth Pole; the . 
spread of civilisation through Orthodox missions in Siberia ; the forma- 

. tion of great collections of plants, animals and minerals for scientific 
investigation ; the development of historical and linguistic research. 
It may be indeed that the diplomatic Leibniz, who had met the Tsar 
on several occasions* and was well aware of his practical leanings, 
adopted this line deliberately. It must, however, be remembered that 
Leibniz himself, though so distinguished in academic studies, scientific 
and literary, attached primary importance to the practical applications 
of science. In his writings on education he says, more than once, that 
a boy of ordinary intelligence may often learn more in a carpenter’s shop 
or a smithy than by poring indefinitely over learned tomes.t He urges 
that the teaching of youth should be centred not so much upon poetry, 
logic and scholastic philosophy as upon realia, history, mathematics, 
geography, vera physica, moralia et civilia studia ; “ instruction in realia . 
should be pursued in collections of rarities, the study of man in anatomi- 
cal theatres, chemistry in the apothecary’s shop, botany in botanical 
gardens, zoology in zoological gardens. The pupils should constantly 

` move in the theatrum naturae et artis, receiving living knowledge and 
impressions.” { Leibniz repeatedly urged the Tsar to found in St. 
Petersburg a great academy for scientific research on the lines of the 
Royal Society of London (1662), the Académie des Sciences at Paris 
(1665), and the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin (1700). 

In the establishment of the last named he himself had taken a leading 
part and he was its first President. Leibniz urged that the Academy of 
Sciences should be placed in control of the whole system of education 
in the Russian Empire. These plans were partly carried out by the 
foundation of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg in 
1725, the year of Peter’s death, by his widow and successor, Catherine I. 
In this context it should be mentioned-that Peter’s half-brother, Tsar 
Theodore ITI (1676-82), had, in collaboration with his tutor, the monk 
Simeon Polocky, taken steps to expand a Greek school founded in 1679 
for the ancient Printing Press of Moscow (1584) into an Academy of the 
liberal sciences in the Zaikonnospasky Monastery. This academy, 
which was not actually opened till 1686, represented a fusion of the 
cultural tradition of Byzantine Christianity withthe Western educational 
tradition based on the seven liberal arts. Like its model the College, 
established in 1631 by the Metropolitan Mogila near the Pecherskaya 
Lavra at Kiev “ for the teaching of the liberal sciences in the Slavonic, 
Greek and Latin tongues,” it was designed to be a bulwark of Orthodoxy 
rather than a centre for modern scientific research. After 1700 it was 
called the Slav-Latin Academy.§ 

In the first half-century of its existence the New Imperial ‘Academy of 
Sciences, founded in 1725, organised two great expeditions for the study 
of the Russian Empire. These were scientific enterprises on a larger 
scale than anything hitherto attempted and the publications based on 
their researches still form a treasure-house of-geographical, mineralo- 
gical, botanical, and ethnographic data. From its inception the 
Academy included among its members some of the most distinguished 
scientists of Western Europe, who enriched its transactions with their 

* At Torgau (1711), Karlsbad (1712) and Pyrmont (1716).. . 

t Leibnizens Gedanken über die Erziehung eines Prinzen, printed in G. M. Böhmer, 
Magazin für das Kirchenrecht, Band I, Göttingen (1787), pp. 188-90. 


t Oeuvres de Leibniz. By Foucher de Careil. (Paris, 1875.) VII, 52, and passim. 
§ Russkij Biograf. Slovak, XVIII, 59; XXV, 257; Enciclopedia Italiana, XX, T97. 
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researches. Here, also, it is possible to trace clearly the practical trend 
deriving froth Leibniz and Peter the Great. For instance, Leonhard 
Euler (1707-83) of Basel, one of the most eminent mathematicians 
and physicists of the eighteenth century, went to St. Petersburg in 
1727 on the invitation of Catherine I, and was made an Associate of the 
Academy. In 1742 the Academy granted him a pension and he published 
most of his works in St. Petersburg. Though many of them deal with 
higher mathematics, several treat of the scientific principles underlying 
navigation.* 

Another striking example of the Russian tendency to concentrate on 
practical methods was the support given by Tsar Alexander I to the 
Bell-Lancaster system of monitorial education. Joseph Hamel (1788- 
1861), a native of Sarepta, a colony of Moravian Brethren (Herrnhiiter) 
founded by Catherine II near the Volga in 1765, visited London in 
1813-14 and was taken by the Quaker educationist, William Allen, in 
January 1814 to see Lancaster’s monitorial school in Spitalfields. In 
1818 Hamel published in Paris a work entitled Dergegenseitige Unterricht, 
with a dedication to the Tsar, describing the monitorial schools of Bell 
and Lancaster. Hamel, who was a doctor of medicine and a member of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, was a protégé of 
Alexander’s Minister of the Interior, and his book was translated in 
1818-19 into Russian, French and Italian.t Alexander possibly 
thought that monitorial schools teaching the three R’s would be useful 
for his soldiers, who had come back from the Napoleénic wars and 
would shortly be returning to work on the land as serfs. A little educa- 
tion might serve as a corrective to any revolutionary ideas which they 
might have imbibed during their campaigns in Germany and France. 

The persistent tendency to concentrate on the practical application 
of scientific principles manifests itself again in the once famous ‘‘ Russian 
System ” of tool work, elaborated by Della Vos of Moscow in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. An important feature in industrial training 
is the direct cultivation of skill in the use of tools. The need for such a 
system was much felt in colleges of mechanical engineering in the second 

‘half of the nineteenth century, because their students, for lack of skill 
in the actual handling of tools and machinery, were usually obliged to 
supplement their protracted course of academic training with months, 
or even years, of apprenticeship in works in order to fit themselves for 
responsible positions in manufacturing concerns. Such a system was 
devised in the ’sixties of last century by Victor Karlović Della Vos 
(1829-90), Director of the Imperial Technical College at Moscow. In 
1859 he had been sent abroad to study the methods of the technical 
schools of Western Europe. He returned to Moscow in 1865 and was 
appointed a Professor in the College of Agriculture and Forestry. Two 
years later he was made Director of the Moscow Imperial Technical 
College, which he at once proceeded to enlarge and re-model.§ A 
prominent feature of his-reorganisation was the introduction of handi- - 
craft teaching. 

The salient characteristic of the new plan, designed by Della Vos to 
replace an apprenticeship system which was rapidly becoming inefficient 


* Scientia navalis, sive tractatus de construendis et dirigendis navibus, St. Petersburg, 
a Théorie complete de la construction et de la manoeuvre des vaisseux, St. Petersburg, 


7 Bhus. Biograf. Slovak, IV, 197-9. 

: ¢ William Allen visited in February 1819 a Lancastrian School for 200 guardsmen in 
St. Petersburg. Life of W. Allen. London (1876). I, 62. 
§ Russ. Biograf. Slovak, V1, 192-4. 
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and expensive, was that of analysing workshop operations into their 
elementary processes, arranging them in a carefully gradéd series, and 
making them the object of systematic drill by students. Della Vos said 
that his course of tool training would bear the same relation to regular 
shop work:as that which the five-finger exercises and studies of the piano 
student bear to the rendering of music on the piano. He sought to 


. elaborate a course that would impart the requisite knowledge and train- 


ing in the shortest possible time, “a course which would make the 
instruction progressive, facilitate the supervision of large numbers of’ 
students and impart to mechanic art teaching the character of. sound 
and systematic acquisition of knowledge.” An essential feature .of his 
plan was the rigid distinction drawn between. instruction and construc- . 
tion.’ His exercises were devised solely for purposes of instruction, and... 
no attempt was made to produce articles of use or beauty. 
_ The “ Russian system ” was shown at’ the International Exhibitions 
in London (1862), Paris (1867), Vienna (1873), and in 1876 at the 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, at which it made a deep im- 
pression on American educationists. To them it appeared to solve the 
problem of providing in engineering colleges that part of the vocational 


-training of the mechanical engineer which involved the use of tools and’ 


machinery. The most enthusiastic advocate of the system in America 
was John D. Runkle, President of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology from 1870 to 1878. After inspecting the exhibit of the 
“ Russian system ” at the Centennial Exhibition, he gave an address in 
October 1876 to the New England Cotton Manufacturers Association 
describing it:* He pointed out that it did not train to the mastery of 
any particular trade, but rather cultivated skill in “ the elements f 
which underlie all industrial pursuits.” ‘‘ Russia, for the first time, has ` 
built up a school for instruction—not construction, but instruction— 
in the use of tools.” 

The Russian system was adopted by the Corporation of the- Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and a special School of the Mechanic 
Arts was founded at Boston in 1877, in which prominence was given to 
handwork in connection with high school study. The object was not to fit 
the pupil for a particular trade, but to develop the bodily and mental 
powers in harmony with each other and in reference to the actual needs 
of life. 

In the forty-first and forty-fifth reports of the Massachusetts Board — 
of Education, Runkle advanced arguments for incorporating tool 
instruction according to the Russian system into the curriculum of 
public and private schools. The publicity given by Runkle to the 
system and his plan for utilising it, not only in engineering but also in 


‘general education, marked the inception of the movement for manual 


training in America. This movement has gone through many phases 
since then, but is still running its course. 

One of the most enthusiastic supporters ‘of the system was Calvin M. 
Woodward, Dean of the Polytechnic School at Washington University, 


x Proceedings of the New England Manufacturers Association, Oct. 27th, 1876, 
PP. IT-12. : 

t For instance, to quote Runkle’s Report of 1876: “ It is found that the forger’s art 
is substantially included in the six following elements: first, the nianagement of the 
fire and the degrees of heat ; second, bending without changing the cross section of the 


. bar; third, drawing down or reducing the cross section; fourth, increasing its cross 


section ; fifth, welding ; sixth, hardening and tempering.” The Russian System of Shop- 
work Instruction for Engineers and Machinists. By John D. Runkle. Boston, 1876, 
Report to Corporation of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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St. Louis. In 1878 he delivered an address to the St. Louis Social 
Science Assqciation describing it. This led to the foundation of the St. 
Louis Manual Training School, the archetype of the existing manual 
training schools. The school, founded in 1880, under the auspices of 
Washington University, admitted boys from the age of 14. Woodward 
declared that the essential feature of manual training was “ systematic 
study of tools, processes and materials.” Thus the ‘‘ Russian system ” 
was extensively adopted in the United States, because it seemed to 
afford a solution of the problem of providing in college that part of the 
vocational training of the mechanical engineer which involved the use 


` of tools and machinery. At the same time it was regarded as a method 


which would render it practicable to give in schools that training in the 


use of tools which had been so long advocated by writers on education 


as a desirable feature of an all-round general culture. However, as time 
went on, it was found that the system had serious limitations. Its 
merely formal exercises, producing objects neither of use nor of beauty, 
tended to bore the pupils as much as formal exercises in arithmetic and 
grammar. The School of Mechanic Arts in Boston, founded in 1877 to 
adopt the Russian system in a course of general education, ceased aiter 
a few years to exist as a non-vocational school. The first teachers in 
New England to test the system thoroughly in private experimental 
schools were soon led to abandon at least some of the purely formal - 
exercises in favour of work that appealed more directly to the pupils’ 
interest. 

There is an interesting description of the Russian system as practised 
by Della Vos in the Imperial Technical College at Moscow in the second 
Report of the Royal Commission on Technical Instruction Abroad 
(Vol. III (1884), pages ix-xiii). Its author, the late Sir Wiliam 
Mather, wrote: ‘ The object of the School is to train civil engineers, 
mechanical engineers, draughtsmen, foremen and chemists. The 
complete course of study is a combination of theory and practice. The 
practical lessons are given by means of manual work in‘ workshop 
classes specially arranged for exercises in the use of hand tools, followed 
by the construction of simple machines, or parts of machines in the 
workshop proper comprising foundry, smithy, machine tool and fitting 
departments, and a joiner’s shop. The students enter at the- age of 
18 to 20, being required to pass an examination or to furnish certificates 
of qualifications from other schools. The complete course of study 
occupies six years.” 

Della Vos and the Soviet educationists, who have now carried his 
principles to their logical conclusion in a great system of public educa- 
tion based on learning by doing, were in unconscious accord with the 
wise and statesmanlike recommendations afterwards made in the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Secondary Education, 1894-1895. 

“ Technical instruction must be considered not as the rival of a 
liberal education, but as a specialisation of it.” Or again : “ Secondary 
instruction is technical—it teaches the boy so to apply the principles he 
is learning, and so to learn the principles by applying them, or so to 
use the instruments he is being made to know, as to perform or produce 


something.” _ 
R. FITZGIBBON YOUNG. 
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THE END OF THE CORN LAWS. 


RITISH public opinion in 1946 is passing through a phase of 
Beenesat political and intellectual debility—a phase in which the 
minds of men and women, drugged with the propaganda of six 
years, are only just beginning to reassert themselves in the quest of 
truth. So many citadels of privilege have fallen since the Corn Laws 
were abolished, and so many new citadels of privilege have been 
erected on the ruins of the old, that it is a little difficult to turn from the 
atmosphere of to-day to the revolution of 1846. Yet that revolution 
initiated a period of advancing and expanding prosperity, which, 
although it:lasted only sixty-eight years, was one of the greatest in 
history. a 
The controversies of our day sometimes seem tame in contrast with 
those of our forefathers, and our now more or less conventional temper- 
ance of expression and exposition would have been deplored in the age 
of Peel and Cobden as a sign of lack of zeal and of warmth of feeling. 
The early nineteenth century landed aristocracy was, for the most 
part, devoted to the paternalistic principles embodied in the Corn 
Laws ; the manufacturing classes, for the most part, gradually identi- 
fied themselves with the liberal principles which eventually prevailed 
in 1846. One of the noblest expositions of the liberal and utilitarian 
principles, upon which the expanding economy of 1846-1914 was 
established, may be found in the celebrated Petition of the Merchants - 
of London presented to the House of Commons on May 8th, 1820, by 
Alexander Baring, later Lord Ashburton, more particularly in the 
declaration in the third section: “ That the maxim of buying in the 
cheapest market and selling in the dearest, which regulates every 
merchant in his individual dealings, is strictly applicable as the best 
rule for the trade of the whole nation.” This Petition has been correctly’ 
designated “ the originating impulse ” of the Free Trade movement. 
As such it was of comparable historic significance to the formation of 
the London Corn Law Association by Molesworth, Grote and other 
Philosophical Radicals, the annual Repeal Motion -by Charles Pelham 
Villiers, the formation first of the Manchester Anti-Corn Law Associa- 
tion and afterwards of the Anti-Corn Law League, the report of Joseph 
Hume’s Select Committee, Russell’s Edinburgh Letter, or Peel’s 
declaration of December 1845. It was doubly important because the 


“ merchants’ abandonment of protection in their own ostensible interest 


represented the first breach in the walls of agricultural protection. The 
breach widened in 1842, when Peel reduced the duties on most raw 
materials to a maximum of 5 per cent., on many semi-manufactured , 
articles to ro per cent. or 124 per cent., and on most fully-manufactured 
goods to a maximum of 20 per cent., as well as removing prohibitions. 
It widened still further three years later, when, having already lowered 
750 of 1,200 duties, he completely removed 430. Henceforth the Free 
Trade cause was in the ascendant and the agrarian interests were in no 
position to repair the breach. i 

On the other hand, in contrast to the Merchants’ Petition, the semi- 
patriarchal principles which inspired the Corn Laws from 1663 to 1815 
and 1828 had their finest presentation in the more restrained and less 
virulent of Benjamin Disraeli’s many speeches during his joint leader- 
ship with Lord George Bentinck of the revolt of the Protectionist 
rump against the Peelite minority in the Conservative. parliamentary 
party. He was usually careful to differehtiate between “ the independ- 
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ence of -the landed interest” and the squirearchal monopoly against 

which Brigh#thundered. “ I am looking in that phrase,” said Disraeli, 

_ “to the population of our innumerable villages, to the crowds in our 

rural towns: I mean that estate’ of the poor which, in my opinion, has 
been already tampered, with: I mean the great estate of the Church 
which has before this time secured our liberty, and may ... still 
secure our civilisation . .. that great judicial fabric, that great 
building-up of our laws and manners, which is, in fact, the-ancient 
polity of the realm.” Thus, in a certain sense, the struggle lay between. 
those who proposed the application to fiscal policy of the Benthamite 
utilitarian philosophy and those who believed, as Mr. Arthur Bryant 
puts it in English Saga, 1840-1940, that the Corn Laws were “ no mere 
plank of fiscal policy but an outwork of a historic system which pro- 
tected a priceless civilisation ” and “ based the possession of wealth on 

‘the performance of social duty.” ; 

- The hegemony of the landed interest and the concentration of vast 
territorial power and properties in the hands of a restricted number of 
noble families are clearly indicated in two very different series af figures 
published by the late Professor A. S. Turberville in a recent article in 
History on “The House of Lords and the Advent of Democracy, 
1837-1867” (September -1944). The late President of the Historica. 
Association, pointed out that ‘‘ an early analysis ” of the Local Govern- 
ment Return of 1876, often described as the New Domesday Book, 
had drawn four conclusions: first, that the landowners at that date 
totalled 209,547 ; secondly, that 80 per cent. of the kingdom’s surface 

_was in the control of 7,000 persons ; thirdly, that twenty-eight dukes, 
owning 158 separate estates, possessed rather less than four million 
‘acres; fourthly, that 525 noblemen, including the aforesaid dukes, 
possessed more than fifteen million acres, or little less than half the 
total acreage of the kingdom. A very different computation by John 

- Bateman in The Great Landowners of Great Britain and Ireland was also 
quoted (and commended) by Professor Turberville in the same essay. 
John Bateman estimated the total acreage at 34,523,974, and the 
acreage owned by 400 peers at 5,728,979, or about one-sixth of the 
whole, with a much higher proportion in the “ Dukeries ” and a much 
lower percentage in some of the Home Counties ahd the central Welsh 

‘counties. Moreover, forty-nine peers owned an acreage in excess of 
50,000, and fifteen an acreage in excess of 100,000. Forty-five peers pos- 
sessed an annual rental of more than £50;000, ten of more than £100,000. 

_ These statistics, even though they do not take into account the 

ramifications of the landed interests, nor such factors as.the younger 
sons and daughters of the nobility, nor the electoral weight of their 
tenants, give a fair view of the extent of their territorial economic 

_ power and political solidarity. They provide the basis of Byron’s grim 
and sardonic couplets in The Age of Bronze. They justify John Bright’s 
fierce and life-long indictment of the House of Lotds, for example Lis 
speech of December roth, 1845. When “‘ a fat and sleek dean, a digni- 
tary of the Church ” could prescribe swede turnips and mangel-wurzel 
for popular consumption, and the Hereditary Earl Marshal of England, 
“ as if to out-Herod Herod himself,” could recommend hot water and a 
pinch of curry-powder for the relief of distress, small wonder that 
Bright angrily proclaimed : “ The Corn Law is as great a robbery of the 
man who follows the plough as it is of him who minds the loom, with 
this difference, that the man who follows the plough is, of the two, 
nearest the earth, and it takes less power to press him into it.” j 
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Richard Cobden, himself the son of a West Sussex farmer, realised, 
more than any other Anti-Corn Law leader, the need not merely for a 
conciliating or converting certain sections of the landed interest, but, 
still more important, the need for persuading them that those who 
foretold a bleak future for.agrculture under the new order were wrong. `’ 
Morley has shown how the very success of Peel’s extensive tariff reduc- 
tions in his 1842 Budget temporarily jeopardised the cause of the 
reformers in 1843-4, and Dr. A. A. W. Ramsay takes the same view in 

-her life of Sir Robert Peel. It was not until 1845 that the League’s 
propaganda in the rural areas began to make appreciable headway for 
the first time in six years. It is interesting to recall that Cobden’s two. 
great speeches of March rath, 1844, and March 13th, 1845, on agrarian 
- distress were among the major factors in inducing Peel to adopt the 

` complete Free Trade standpoint. Those speeches endorsed Peel’s own 
observation and painstaking research into current economic conditions. 

On March rath, 1844, Cobden unsuccessfully moved for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the effects of Protection upon the interests 
of tenants and farm labourers. His motion of March 13th, 1845 

extended the scope of the proposed inquiry to include the effects upon 
landowners and the causes and extent of agrarian distress. The second 
speech deserves careful study in this centenary year, partly because it is 
acclaimed as Cobden’s greatest, partly because some historians contend 
that the case of the reformers was weakest in relation to agriculture. 

Cobden argued that insecurity of tenure, bound up with the protective 

system, was the reason why capital was so seldom available for the 
land. He continued : 


“ Suppose it could be shown that they [the landed interests] are in a 
vicious circle ; that they have made politics of Corn Laws; that they 
wanted votes, to retain Corn Laws; that they think the Corn Laws a 
great source of wealth ; and therefore will have dependent tenants, that - 
they may have votes at elections, and retain those laws. . . . Then - 
their policy reacts upon them ; if they have not men of skill and capital, 
they cannot have protection and employment for the labourer, and then 
comes round the vicious termination—pauperism, poor rates, county 
rates, and all the evils from which they are asking the Prime Minister to 
relieve them.” f 


The speaker then cited cases to show that, although the farmers 
might profit by the enhanced price which Protection accorded them on 
one or more commodities, they lost more by the increased cost of the 
articles which they had to purchase. He demonstrated that the 
benefits of Free Trade were spread throughout the community, not 
obtained by one group at another’s expense. Markets would be 
enlarged ; manufacturers would sell more goods abroad ; their workers 
would receive higher wages and buy more food ; agrarian prosperity 
would increase, with greater profits for the tenants, higher wages for 
the labourers, better rents for the landlords ; there would be a greater 
surplus to spend on manufactures ; unemployment and the problem of 
‘ increasing population would be confronted, not by poor rates and by 
emigration, but by a greater demand for labour. 


“You gentlemen of England,” concluded Cobden in an historic 
peroration, “ the high aristocracy of England, your forefathers led my 
forefathers ; you may lead us again if you choose ; but though, longer 
than any other aristocracy, you have kept your power, while the battle- 
field and the huntingfield were the tests of manly vigour, you have not | 

“done as the noblesse of France or the hidalgos of Madrid have done ; 
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you have been Englishmen, not wanting courage on any call. But this 
is a new age, the age of social advancement, not of feudal sports; you 
belong to a mercantile age; you cannot have the advantage of commer- 
cial rents and retain your feudal privileges too. If you identify your- 
selves with the spirit of the age, you may yet do well, for I tell you that 
the people of this country look to their aristocracy with a deep-rooted 

, prejudice—an hereditary prejudice, I may call it, in their favour ; but 
your power was never got and you will not keep it by obstructing the 
spirit of the age in which you live. ‘If you are found obstructing that 
progressive spirit which is calculated to knit nations more closely 
together by commercial intercourse ; if you give nothing but opposition 
to schemes which almost give life and breath to inanimate nature, and 
which it has been decreed shall go on, then you are no longer a national 
body.” 


The best comment on this speech was that by Peel to Sidney Herbert : 
“ You must answer this, for I cannot.” It is a good example of the 
genius of Cobden’s statesmanship, not only his forensic skill ‘and his 


persuasiveness, but his resource, his adaptability, his intellectual ` 


resiliency and fecundity, his deep insight into and-even sensitiveness to 
the feelings and the fears of the threatened interests. Many of his 
supporters no doubt saw in Free Trade merely a technique and an 


expedient to make Lancashire rich. Not so Cobden. His was a philo- ' 


sophy of economic life founded on the high economic doctrine of the 


division of labour, and the magnitude of his concept is amply displayed | ~ 


inl this argument which Peel rightly found so convincing. 


Again, Cobden’s quality and his stature are well exemplified in the | 


story of the negotiations in which, with Michel Chevalier’s aid, he 


gradually won over Fould, Rouher, Prince Napoleon Jerome (Plon | 
Plon), and finally the Emperor Napoleon III himself to the Anglo- ` 


French Commercial Treaty of 1860 and the principle of the Most- 


Favoured-Nation clause. Most-Favoured-Nation treatment in its | 


unconditional form became in Lord Farrer’s phrase “ the sheet-anchor ” 


of Free Trade. It functioned so wellin the pre-1914 expanding economy ' 
that the reduction even of a single duty would help to liberate the , 
trade of all states with commercial treaties and automatically to strike - 


at national exclusiveness and reduce protection and preference every- 
where. “ In concluding that treaty,” said Gladstone, then E 
of the Exchequer in Palmerston’s Whig-Peelite-Radical Ministry, “‘ 


did not give to one a privilege which we withheld from another, ba | 


. our Treaty with France was . .. a treaty with the world, and 


wide are the consequences which engagements of that kind carry in , 
their train.”’ It is not our present purpose to discuss the techniques - 
and the devices whereby politicians wedded to the bilateral and . 


autarkic policies of the 1930’s substituted closed blocs for multilateral 


international commerce and contrived to invoke the letter of the ' 
Most-Favoured-Nation clause against its spirit. Suffice it to say that ' 


Cobden’s programme at Paris was fundamentally revolutionary, in 
fact too revolutionary for some of his friends who approved what we 


should call “ unilateral ” action by Britain but declined to countenance 
accompanying international action. He wrote to Bright, “I observe ' 
that some of the recent converts to Free Trade, who. gave you and me 


so much trouble to convert them, are concerned at our doing anything 
so unsound as to enter into a Commercial Treaty. I will undertake that 
there is no syllable on our side of the treaty that is inconsistent with 
the soundest principles’ of Free Trade.” 

The opposing school of economic OUENN dominated by List’s 
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teaching, has often made play of the fact that Cobden’s aspiration that 
“the growth of world trade would promote mutual understanding among 
the peoples remained unfulfilled. Even in pre-1914 years duties against 
British goods amounted under France’s Méline tariff of 1892 to 34 per 
cent., under the American McKinley tariff of 1890 to 73 per cent., in 
Russia to 131 per cent. The average German ad valorem duty on British 
manufactured goods amounted to 25 per cent. by the turn of the 
century. The mercantilist and protectionist counter-offensive was 
launched long before the dismal events of 1930-2. But the historic 
benefits to Great Britain of the repeal of the Corn Laws, the abolition 
of the Navigation Laws in 1849, and the removal of the remaining 
. protective elements in the tariff in 1860-6, are obvious even to the most 
cursory reader of standard text-books like the revised 1912 edition of 
Porter’s Progress of the Nation or the works of Sir John Clapham. 
Now, after two devastating world wars, is it not reasonable to believe 
that the aspiration may yet be fulfilled ? On December 6th, 1945, the 
American Secretary of State proposed, with the concurrence of H.M. . 
Government, the convocation of an International Trade Conference, 
‘with the power to establish an International Trade Organisation for the 
elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in trade—quanti- 
tative restrictions, cartels, tariffs, preferences, subsidies, bilateral 
clearing arrangements, state bulk-purchase, and the whole para- 
phernalia of present-day protectionism. Such a programme demands 
the abolition by Britain, in maintenance of her pledge in Article 7of 
the Mutual Aid Agreement of February 1942, and in her own enlight- 
ened self-interest, of the McKenna Duties (1915), the Safeguarding of. 
Industries Act (1921), the Import Duties Act (1932) and the Ottawa 
Agreements Act (1932). The aimis a world trading code, and such’a code 
necessitates and assumes Anglo-American leadership towards a new 
world trading ethic. Here is one of the boldest and most imaginative 
projects ever formulated in history—a project larger in conception and 
scope than its nearest historic parallel, the doctrine of the Most- 
Favoured-Nation clause. What worthier means could there be of 
celebrating the centenary of the events which culminated in the 
- passing of the Third Reading of Peel’s Corn Bill by the House of Lords 
on June 25th, 1846? 
DERYCK ABEL. 


A RURAL REVOLUTION IN THE 
y UNITED STATES. 


GRICULTURAL progress in the United States has been 
AX stspendous so far as the application of modern technique of 
farming is concerned. A hundred years ago almost sixty man- 

hours were’needed per acre to produce whzat ; today it is produced on 
the open plains of the United States (and probably of Canada) with less 
than four hours of man labour per acre. But this development has 
involved in the last twenty-five years disquieting economic and social 
effects. Agricultural technique has never been revolutionised without 
also revolutionising the organisation of farming; such revolution 
immediately tends to affect the size of farms, the number of farmers 
and farm workers required, and the entire structure of agricultural 
holdings. This tendency now becomes discernible within the rural 
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organisation of America. One is almost tempted to speak of a reciprocal 
trend. Whiléthe farm land constantly increases, the farming population 
is.on the decline. “At the same time the large farm more than ever 
displaces the small one. The number of farmers dwindles ; so does farm 
labour. Some agricultural writers contend that half of the present 
farmers will be superfluous if modern technique is fully exploited. 
Before the war about one-third of American farm workers worked less 
than nine months in a year. 

The U.S., then, are definitely experiencing a rural revolution of first 
order. The tendency towards giant farms appears to be the reversal of 
that which was conspicuous when at the end of the last century’a 
revival of small farming happened in the eastern States of the U.S. 
Small farmers then replaced the big corn-growing farms which had 
suffered by the competition of the western and central-western corn 
~ growers and became derelict. Small and medium farmers were, as in 
Britain or Belgium, in a position to cater for the wants of rapidly grow- 
ing urban populations which liked to have the producers of vegetables, 
eggs, poultry, dairy products and fresh meat at their doors. With the 
growing wealth of the middle west and its rapid urbanisation a 
similar development was expected to favour small farmers. But the 
figures of their constant decline show that these expectations were not 
justified. America is on the way to a definite development of huge 
farms which thrive at the expense of their smaller competitors. The 
tendency does not differ very much, at any rate not in principle, from 
that which Britain experienced when the large sheep farms under 
Henry VIII decimated the yeomanry ; or when, in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century, the technical progress of corn growing, which 
made it profitable to rent a large farm rather than to own a small one, 
led to the disappearance of the last remnants of these freeholders. At 
that time everywhere landowners and tenant farmers enlarged the size 
of farms, assisted herein by the Enclosure Acts. The “ engrossing ” of 
farms, so contrary to the “land prayer,” deleted in the reign of 
Edward VI: “ We heartily pray thee to send Thy Holy Spirit into the 
hearts of them that possess grounds and pasture . . . that they may 

. not join house to: house, or land to land . . .” had its way. 

Different as these developments may appear in many respects from 
the present trend towards the large farm in the U.S., their root is 
economically the same ; it is to be found in a technique which favours 
large-scale farming. Not less comparable are the social effects. When 
at the end of the eighteenth century the “ engrossing of farms,” as it 
was called, became -noticeable Oliver Goldsmith described in his 
Deserted Village the rural exodus in verses which have since been quoted 
over and over again. Unfortunately his lament was considered without 
‘justification by writers in his own times, who were biased in favour of 
the new husbandry, and even later by Macaulay, who went so far as to 
say that Goldsmith had confused the English with the Irish village—a 
contention fully discarded since by economic historians such as William 
Hasbach and the Hammonds. One of the. verses has now been chosen 
as a title to a fully documented, important American book by Carey 
McWilliams, who in his JĄ Fares the Land discusses the sensational 
aspects which growingly emerge from the revolution in the size of 
American farms. i 3 

The explanation of this revolution is to a large extent to be found in 
technological changes. America has since the ’thirties of the last century 
been a country of farming machinery, but the reaper, the steel plough, 
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the threshing machine, grain drills, corn planters and others were all 
more or less specialised agricultural tools, relying uponethe use’ of 
animal power, and increasing the productivity of the farmer without 
diminishing the need for his labour and skill. The newer farm machines, 

however, are essentially appliances to be attached to the all-purpose 
tractor. They extend the functions of the tractor, not of the farmer. 
They nullify, as Peter Drucker has said, the once competitive advantage 
which the owner or tenant farmer, in extensive farming, held over the 
big estates: the cheap labour supply of his family. Many American 
manufacturing and trading concerns nowadays engage in farming as a 
means of providing their own agricultural raw material or the particular 
farm products which their trade demands. A New York canning 
company, for instance, raises 1,000 acres of its vegetables ; but such 
development in general means that large-scale industrial production 
seeks to apply its bulking methods to large-scale agricultural produc- 
tion. There is not much hope here for the small or medium farmer. It 
is of interest to hear from Mr. McWilliams that the industrial revolution 
in agrieulture has already begun to be succeeded by the chemical’ 
revolution. Agriculture, chemistry and industry propose to convert 
the farms of America into great chemical manufacturing plants. But 
he finds with Tegret that the door which this new development, called 

“ chemurgy ” (there is, since 1935, a National Farm Chemurgic 
Council), opens is a door for industry, not for agriculture. The chemurgic 
farm.of the future will most likely be integrated with the particular 
chemical or industrial plant to which it feeds raw materials. Again, the 
community of smaller farmers will not benefit. 

The social effects of such technical trends towards large-scale farming 
in economic history have been always the same. The small farmer is 
losing his independence ; he may become a labourer ; he may drift to 
towns; he may begin to wander, to migrate and to look for seasonal 
jobs, a condition which explains the low number of American labourers 
employed all the twelve months of the year: but when the town or 
industrial areas are not prepared to employ the unskilled Worker from 
the land, when he is forced to remain in agricultural occupation, he and `’ 
his unfortunate fellow-workers depress the wages-they still can earn on 
the land and sink into degrading conditions of life. This is exactly what 
happened in Britain 1815-46 when the Corn Laws prevented British 
industries from exporting their goods against the import of grain, and 
when the ensuing industrial depression kept a surplus of workers on 
the land. In the U.S. since 1929 an increasing proportion of the so- 
called surplus farm population, instead of moving to the cities, has 
joined the procession of agricultural migrants. A recent official com- 
mittee was told by witnesses that approximately 400,000 farm labourers 
will soon be moving across the country to become American “ citizens 
at large.” 

Mr. McWilliams deserves high praise for having clearly and courage- 
ously stated to what evil conditions this development has already. 
committed a country which,.as Lord Portsmouth rightly says in a 
preface to the book, was until the-turn of the century considered as the 
Mecca. of the unhappy and oppressed, teeming with inexhaustible 
possibilities for farmer and city worker alike. Here are some of the 
facts: Between 1929 and 1934 there were about two million farmers so 
badly off that they had to work away from their farms ; in 1934 at least 
three out of four of these farmers were doing non-agricultural work. 
Even in the prosperous year 1939 1,681,667 farmers, who numbered 
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with their workpeople 7,700,000 people, were dependent on an income 
of twenty-five dollars per month per family. More than a million of 


these families were on relief in 1935. Three and a half million rural | 


households—more than one out of four of the families on farms and in 
villages—recéived assistance from a public or private agency- at some 
time during the years from 1930 to 1937. ; 


Under these economic:conditions the social and moral position of the 
surplus agricultural population is deplorable and their family life a 
tragedy. Lord Portsmouth sums up his impression in that respect : 


“We... consider that in 1939 our rural labourers were ill-housed in 


many cases; compare this with the picture in the U.S.A. of shanty 


towns and camps and biscuit-tin shacks of hundreds of thousands of , 


migratory land workers. . . . We considered, and rightly, that our 
farm workers were ill-paid in comparison to industry.. Compare our own. 
farm workers’ permanent wages per head with the pitiful amounts' 
received per family by American mobile farm labour. . . : We con- 
sidered, and rightly, that our own rural health and education left much 
to be desired. Compare our education in the villages with the appalling 
conditions of ignorance and lack of opportunity to learn anything in the; 
poverty-stricken districts of the U.S.A. and among the children of 
migratory labourers.” me l i 

American policy has not lost sight of this disquieting development, 
and ‘there have been measures of what is called “ rural rehabilitation.” 
These take the form of partial rehabilitation projects-designed to sup- 
plement inadéquate incomes or to provide temporary shelter ; there are 
_ individual “ full-time ” rehabilitation projects designed to help selected 
farmers in distress; there are large-scale co-operative projects spon- 
sored by the Farm Security Administration. Careful writers contend 
that all these plans are inadequate and that far bolder plans must be 
found to relieve the situation and its further development. Relief on a 
broad national level must, in their view, be provided. These writers 
blame the entire political structure for the creation of the tragedy. They 
conterid that the entire industrial and economic order of the nation “ is 
not demoératic,” that it is plainly ruled by autocratic capitalist forces 


.. which do not mind a society where “ wealth accumulates and men 


decay.” Such accusation, whether justified or not, is apt to show to 
what political repercussions the social tragedy of the American land may 
lead. Originally a social and economic problem, it may become ja 
political one of the first order. Yet most of these critics, however well- 
meaning, overlook still another lesson to be learned from these deplor- 
able conditions. DPE i 
American industrial protectioriists have defended their claim for 
ever-increasing tariffs by arguing that the protected home market would 
supply that wealth of the urban and industrial population which in its 
turn would allow agriculturists to exploit their resources to the full. 
The home market would fully compensate them for any curtailing of 
exports due to retaliatory measures by countries who find it difficult to 
import American foodstuffs without selling their own industrial com- 
modities to America. The conditions described in this article prove that 
this contention has not been fulfilled. The American home market has 
not been able, in spite of the highest protection, to create living condi- 
tions for a happy and fully occupied rural population. A home market 
may be safeguarded by protection ; but exports cannot be created that 
way, and there is no doubt that American exporters have been dis- 
. appointed in the past by tariffs imposed on American goods ag a 
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retaliation for their own industrial tariff policy. Moreover, by restrict- 
ing, since the last war, immigration to a minimum, surplus agricultural 
population has accumulated in many European and non-European 
countries, a problem which has been fully exposed before the war by the 
International Journal of Agrarian Affairs (see “The Problem of 
. Surplus Agricultural Population,” 1939). The impoverished areas are 
constantly depressing the level of international purchasing power which 
is of so vital importance to the economy of the U.S. Whether rural 
rehabilitation schemes can cire the evil of the surplus rural population in 
the U.S. is doubtful; it is probably misleading to look at this tragedy as if 
it were an accident or just a misfortune, At best such rural rehabilitation 
schemes could provide aids and supports for the distressed farmers and 
labourers but not cure the evil at the root. This would only be possible 
if a greater purchasing power of other countries for their foodstuffs and 
their cotton allowed a fuller exploitation of the resources of American 
land and thereby provided more work for the rural population. In that 
respect the removal of the present calamity of American farmers and 
labourers is closely dependent upon a freer international interchange of 
- goods. : 

HERMANN LEVY. 


3 


-FIRSTBORN OF ARIEL. 
VW ice of th to the West Somerset village of Cothelestone, in the 


lee of the Quantock Hills, will almost certainly have their’ ` 


attention directed to the old Manor House, with its tragic 
memofies of the Civil War and the Monmouth Rebellion, and to the 
little parish church, with its ornate tombs of the original lords of the 
manor. But they may quite easily leave the place without becoming 
aware of another less spectacular local-“ sight ”* ; namely of a certain 
Victorian gravestone, rearing its undistinguished head in the shadow 
of the church-tower and bearing the following inscription : | 
To the sweet memory of Ianthe, 
the attached wife of Edward Jeffries Esdaile, 
She lived to die, June xxiii, 1813. 
She died to live, June xvi, 1876. 
“ Until the day break and the shadows flee away.” 
[A daughter of the poet Shelley] 

Those final incongruous, surprising words, in their casual-looking _ 
bracket, are obviously an addition by a later hand and form no part 
of the epitaph as originally erected. The Squire of Cothelestone—for 
such was the status of Ianthe’s bereaved husband—cannot be suspected 
of wishing to insist on what must have seemed to him a far from 
desirable detail, and apparently nobody had ventured to remind him, 
as one of his descendants was boldly reminded) that he “ ought to be 
proud of the Shelley connection.” In his day, such reputable families 
as were unlucky-enough to include a disreputable genius were very 
seldom proud of the fact. Their aim would more probably be to ignore 
the horrid incident. In this case, it was clearly expected of the attached 
wife that, in her happy honoured peaceful position as Lady of a dignified 
West Country Manor, she should forget anything less creditable in her-. 
antecedents and become, in short, a detached daughter. Yet that West 
Country Manor, which had been her home for nearly forty years before 

* Henry Newbolt, at any rate, at Cothelestone in 1930, says nothing about it. 
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she eventually “ died to live,” was a somewhat different place from: 
that in which, some sixty-three summers earlier, she had “lived to die.” 
- Janthe—the strange sweet-sounding name, meaning ““Violet; 
Blossom”, had been, of course, her father’s choice, taken from Ovid and! 
more intimately familiar to us through his own poem Queen Mab— 
first opened her deep blue eyes in a lodging in Pimlico. We know howi 
ecstatically Ariel hailed his firstborn’s birth, how he wrote a sonnet to, 
her infant charms and sang her to sleep with a lullaby of his own) 
making—that uniform repetition of the three notes, B, Cand D,in A 
Minor, on which Thomas Love Peacock dryly comments that, though: 
not very melodious, it seemed to please the child. In those early days, 
a quite radiant aura of paternal devotion must have surrounded her, 
cradle. She must have basked, we feel, in the light that fell upon her 
from her father’s eyes. But while she was still an infant, that radiant 
aura started to assume a stormy crimson tint. Harriet’s refusal to feed 
her baby had been a definite affront to Shelley’s principles and to the 
intrusive presence of the wet-nurse was added the yet more unwelcome 
presence of Harriet’s domineering elder sister, Eliza Westbrook. Eliza; 
as we know, inspired Ariel with such antipathy that he “ shuddered 
to see her caressing his poor little Ianthe,” and it was to her malign 
influence that he attributed the woeful change in Harriet’s character: 
As he informed Harriet, in one of his bursts of sublime tactlessness, the 
bond between them had been “‘a common love of all that the world 
detests.” And Harriet now loved the world and craved for its luxuries 
and ostentations, including that ill-fated carriage and pair which Ariel 
not only did not want, but could not pay for. 
“You are plainly lost to me—lost to the principles which are the 
guide and hope of my life.” So, in the year following Ianthe’s birth, 
her father told his astonished and indignant girl-wife. The spectacular 
sequel is only too well known. In the summer of 1814 came the 
elopement with Mary Godwin, followed by the notorious invitation to 
Harriet to join them on the Continent and live with-them as a friend. 
“ He had the folly to believe this would be possible!” Harriet’s naive 
words contain a good deal more of the truth than many of the elaborate. 
comments of Shelley’s many biographers. For that divine capacity to 
believe the impossible was just what Ariel did possess. It is perhaps 
conceivable, however, that he may have seen in the suggestion a possible 
means of recovering his children—the daughter to whom he still wist- 
fully referred as his “ sweet little Ianthe ” and her younger brother, 
‘ Charles Bysshe, born in November 1814. Always he denied the charge 
of deserting either of these infants. Always he maintained that only by 
reason of their tender age and Harriet’s earnest wish he had allowed 
them to remain with her. But he could not foresee how rapidly and 
odiously the situation would develop—for her and for them; how in 
the winter of 1816, “ the body of a respectable young female in an 
_advanced state of pregnancy” would be taken from the Serpentine 
and tacitly acknowledged by the scandalised Westbrooks to be*that of 
their unfortunate relative, Harriet Shelley. Ariel, then at Bath, came 
immediately to London and displayed all that horrified compassion and 
indignation which any and every act of desperate misery was bound 
to arouse in him. T : 
But soon immediate affairs claimed his immediate attention: the 
hasty legal marriage to Mary, the fruitless legal fight for Harriet’s 
children. At the time of their mother’s pitiful and undignified end, 
Ianthe and Charles were living at Warwick, in the charge of a scholastic 
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cleric, the Rev. John Kendall, Master of Leicester Hospital, and the 
first of a short succession of similar guardians. In the leagehold house 
he had taken at Marlow-on-Thames, how confidently Ariel had looked - 
forward to the coming of “his sweet babes!” How affectionately 
Mary had bidden him bring them home to her and to their half-brother 
“ Little Willmouse ” who, as she explained, had already been told of 
the advent.of these elder brethren and prepared for being, henceforth, 
“helped third at table.” Alas! Little Willmouse was shortly to receive 
- very different information : 


They have taken thy brother and sister dear, 
They have made them unfit for thee. 


So run two significant lines in the poem, To William Shelley, and in 
the light of the early training to which Ianthe, at any rate, was doomed 
to submit, they can hardly be called an overstatement.* The Rev. 
Jacob Cheeseborough of Ulcombe, Kent, and a doctor and Mrs. Hume 
of Hanwell had been alternatively proposed as custodians of the 
children, but a Court Order seems finally to have sent them to join 
the household of the Rev. James Williams of Chelsfield, Kent. The 
more fortunate Charles was to go to school, but the zealous Humes of . 
Hanwell had provisionally drawn up a scheme for Janthe’s education, 
which probably did not materially differ from that adopted by the 
Williamses : Ianthe’s reading was to be carefully censored, “ irregular 
inclinations ” to be sternly repressed, improper styles of dress forbidden, 
religious exercises to be without controversy, and so on. 

This was the sort of thing which Ariel denounces as “ false cant, that 
would hang like poison on his children’s innocent lips,” and it is not 
surprising that he never availed himself of the Court’s generous per- 
mission to see Ianthe and Charles once a month, in the presence of their 
guardians. Some time after his dedth, however, the Shelleys seem to 
have assumed the care of little Charles,t and Eliza Westbrook—now 
the wife of Mr. Robert Farthing Beauchamp of Walford House, near 
Taunton—successfully renewed her request for the guardianship of 
Ianthe. Life may well have brightened for Ianthe then, for Eliza seems 
to have been sincerely attached to her young niece and, as the wife of 
a Somerset landowner, would have been able to give the girl the entrée 
to County society. Dainty, rather petite, with the Shelley flowing fair 
hair, and eyes. of purest blue, Ianthe, even without the more solid 
attraction of her ample dowry, may well have been sufficiently sought 
after. 

At any rate, young Mr. Esdaile, son of a neighbouring squire and 
heir of the wealthy and reputable banking family which, for the last 
two generations, had held the ancient Manor of Cothelestone, came 

a-wooing to Walford House, won the gracious approval of the Shelleys 
of Field Place, and in the early autumn of 1837—the bride being then 
twenty-four and the groom of like age almost to a day '—wedding bells 
. rang without perceptible jangling for squire’s son and poet’s daughter. 

As even then Ianthe seems to have had a reputation for delicacy, it 
was well that her husband was able and willing to give her a life of ease. 
But even a life of ease has its possibilities of uneasiness. Of Ianthe’s 
seven children—four sons and three daughters—four died in infancy 


* Even in his grief for Little Willmouse’s death, Ariel could exclaim that it is as 

‘ easier to resign a child’s body to death than its soul to the oppressor ! ’ 

t Charles Bysshe Shelley died’ at Field Place in 1826, in his eleventh y year and was 
buried-at Wareham. 
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and early youth, and then there was Edward’s accident in the hunting- 
field and theésubsequent change in Edward’s health and habits. During 
a lengthened stay at Cheltenham, Edward came under the influence of 
the eloquent Evangelical Incumbent, the Rev. Francis (afterwards 
Dean) Close; and when, in 1867, he stepped into the shoes of that 
unregenerate old sportsman, his father, on the ancient Manor lands 
and in the new Manor House,* it at once became clear that those shoes 
would walk no more in the old unregenerate pathways. We gather that 
the Squire’s conversion had his wife’s approval and co-operation. At 
any rate, the sincere unfashionable piety of Janthe Esdaile,-her practical 
sympathy for her poorer neighbours, and her indefatigable charities, 
were long remembered in Cothelestone. Many of her husband’s tenants 
mourned her death as a personal calamity and, in the words of one who 
remembers attending her funeral, “ felt that they had lost a friend.” 
A narrow religious faith has a tendency to limit human emotions and 
to make for severe judgments on other people’s moral errors. But 
Ianthe’s real self occasionally transcended her tenets. Invited by Lady 
Shelley, her half-brother Percy’s wife, to visit Boscombe Manor, we 
know how, when left-alone with the precious Shelley Relics (among 
them the engaging portrait of the child Ariel and the pathetic little sea- 
stained Sophocles found on his body), she was discovered weeping over 
- them and asking that her children might also see them “ and learn to 
love him too.” t ; - 

We know also, from the references in Mary’s Letters that in the long 
years of Ianthe’s wedded life there was some degree of friendly inter- 
course between Boscombe Manor and Cothelestone, that Mary felt 
sympathy for the deaths of Ianthe’s children and for her own ailing © 
health. Not to be forgotten either is Mary’s protest to Medwin about 
the inconsiderate candours in his proposed Life of Shelley. which might 
wound and injure “ Shelley’s daughter who is innocent of all blame and 
whose peace every friend of Shelley must respect.” 

With every allowance for Mary’s rather impulsive judgments, we 
_ can yet visualise Ianthe as affectionate and sensitive beyond the normal 
wont, pathetically loyal to her unhappy mother’s memory and to her 
early training, yet temperamentally more akin to her father than she 
realised. Physically, we know that she was very much Ariel’s daughter ; 
with his burning-blue eyes, fair hair and delicate frame. And, surely, 
we may, if we choose, detect some psychological affinity as well, some 
little touch of Ariel’s “ lone companionless spirit,” in her contempt for 
the vanities and grossnesses of the world, her steadfast adherence to 
unpopular principles, and that persistent urge to succour her poorer 
neighbours which filled her days—and probably-depleted her pocket. 

However that may be, she has one very definite claim to our remem- 
brance. By a curious irony, by a curious chance, it was that remote, 
reputable life of hers, in-the shadow of the Somerset hills, which was to 
forge the one direct link between Ariel and future generations. Her 
half-brother, Sir Percy, retained conscious memories of his father and 
became, with his wife, the centre of an ardent Shelley Cult. But he died 
childless, and it was Ianthe’s fragile almost invisible hand that passed 
on the torch. One of her two surviving sons took his degree at the 
Oxford College which had expelled Shelley and Hogg. Two of her 
grandsons gave their lives in the first World War. And we owe it 


* The new Manor House stands in the valley-meadows, well back from the high road. 
+ Talks with Lady Shelley. By Mrs. Rolleston. (Harrap & Son. 1930). 
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- entirely to her motherhood that- some of Ariel’s blood still runs in 
living veins, that some of his direct earthly kin walk eart to-day. 
Superstition, of course, to believe that heirs of the body are necessarily 
heirs of the spirit! But superstition surely, no less, to set bounds to 
the way by which “the cells that demand immortality genes of 
genius!—may contrive to reach their goal and accomplish their 


- purpose! Even the medium of seemingly quite inadequate matter may 


achieve the reproduction of exceptional mind. Like too many of “ the 
unacknowledged legislators of the world,’ whom we have had to 
mourn in the late Great Slaughter, Ariel died before his genius attained 
to full maturity. We shall never know what he (and they!) could, with 
longer time given, have done for us. But that he (like some of them!) 
has left us a few descendants, seems a fact not without its gratification, 
not without a certain power to “ bring hope and forward-looking 
thoughts.” ` 
G. M. Hort. 


THE BRITISH IN THE DODECANESE. 


ISITORS to Rhodes stay at the Albergo delle Rose, formerly a 

V State-owned Italian hotel, big, barracks-like without, but 

despite many blasted windows still palatial within, situated at 
the northern end of the new town, and, backing on to the beach, it is 
also at the northern end of the island of Rhodes. Accommodation, a 
room with bathroom, is easily obtained: visitors are few, most of the 
residents are servicemen, members of the Administration or of Missions. 
The lucky visitor may even get warm water in his bath if he is in the 
same wing as the Navy personnel, who know their plumbing : then 
room and board costs {x a day; without the bath with warm water 
it is only 18s. a day. 

The brief journey to the hotel is instructive. Arriving by steamer one 
comes ashore by tender at the commercial harbour. Working parties 
of German prisoners of war drive along the quayside, one of the 
prisoners at the wheel. At the dock gate a constable of the police force 
recruited in Cyprus is on duty. Getting one’s passport stamped at the 
Marine Police Station, a British officer, a Cypriot police sergeant and 
an Italian clerk are encountered. Then by-car (an official gave me a 
lift in a car labelled “‘ Captured Enemy Vehicle ’’) one leaves the walled 
city and goes into the new town, once the glory of an extrovert Fascist 
imperialism. On fine big public buildings the lettering of Italian names 
is now often faded or broken, and cruder wooden boards announce in 
English and Greek the name of the public department occupying the 

_ building. Over the Municipio in the Piazza the Union Jack flies. Then, 

- before turning off to the hotel, one passes the long low ornate building 
of the Governo : at the entrance at the far end a large board bears the 
words “ British Military Administration, Dodecanese.” Here is the 
seat of the Government in uniform which is ruling the islands of the 
Dodecanese until such time as the Powers determine the future political 
status of these former Italian possessions. 

Despite their name there are more than twelve islands of the 
Dodecanese: there are thirty inhabited islands, with one of the larger 
ones forming the administrative centre for the group. Formerly 
Turkish possessions, the Dodecanese was occupied by the Italians in 
I9I2. The present total population is about 120,000, of which about 
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half is in the island of Rhodes. Last of the larger islands to be occupied 
by the Britigh forces was Rhodes itself; this occurred on May 8th, 
“1945, and two days later the proclamation establishing British Military 
Administration was published. To-day the principal officers in the 
Dodecanese are two brigadiers of the British Army: one is the Area 
Commander, responsible for the military defence and security of the 
islands, the other is the Chief Administrator, who is the head of the 
British Military Administration. 

Prior to the occupation of enemy territory, British Military Ad- 
ministration—B.M.A., consisting of British Army officers—was trained 
and prepared to govern occupied territory. Most members of the 
Dodecanese Mission, for example, were trained in Cyprus, Palestine and 
Egypt ; some received their first experience of field work in former 
Italian colonies in Africa; others came to the Ægean Islands with 
raiding forces and some have hidden in the hills of the islands when 
they were still enemy occupied. B.M.A. before its arrival in the 
Dodecanese islands had its blueprints prepared; many of these had 
to be scrapped or greatly altered, but the broad principles and method 
laid down in advance were sound and proved effective. The duty of 
B.M.A. in ex-enemy territory which it administers is to maintain law 
and order, to keep the people supplied with food and clothing, and to 
allow freedom of speech within the limits of the immediate situation. 
The method of B.M.A. is to enter a territory with a ready-made “ civil 
service ” of British army personnel who take over the departments of 
civil administration. Thus, to-day, the Dodecanese is administered by 
a Chief Administrator, a brigadier, assisted by .a chief secretary, a 
lieutenant-colonel, while more direct and immediate affairs of Rhodes 
and the islands are dealt with by a Senior Civil Administrator, also a 
lieutenant-colonel. By analogy with British Colonial Administration 
these officers hold réles similar to Governor, Chief Secretary and Senior 
District Commissioner. There are also Civil Affairs Officers in the 
islands; their office is similar to that of District Commissioners (or, on 
the Continental model, prefects). 

The Administration includes, besides officers in secretariat appoint- 
ments, heads of departments, usually lieutenant-colonels or majors, ` 
with their junior officers. Such departments are,-or correspond to, 
Treasury, Supplies (including food, clothing and trade), Agriculture 
and Forestry, Legal Department, Medical Department, Education, 
Post Office, Police, Public Works, and even Antiquities are not 
forgotten. The British Ministry of Information also has its representa- 
tive, who, among other ‘duties, is responsible for the production of three 
newspapers, Greek, Italian and Turkish. 

Among the main tasks of B.M.A. have been the supply of food and 
clothing for a people whom it found hungry and ill covered, and also 
the supply of provisions or cash for many people who were destitute or 
almost destitute. The British found no cats or dogs—they had all been 
eaten by the famished garrison. B.M.A. has been responsible for a great 
improvement in the food situation. It has been less fortunate with 
clothing, owing to the continued shortage of supplies from outside the 
islands. Imports of food, which are shipped under Army arrangements 
but now paid for by U.N.R.R.A., make up,a balanced ration estimated 
to give food value of just under 2,000 calories per day per head. The 
price to the public of this quantity of imported food, sold at controlled 
prices on a rationing system, is about sixpence per day. Local food 
supplies are estimated to provide a further 600 calories a day. In regard 
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to other commodities, including unrationed foods, the Administration 
seeks to encourage imports and production, rather than insisting on 
theoretical fixed prices. 

Official B.M.A. policy and international law only require the occupy- 
ing authorities to maintain the law of the former government and 
provide essential needs, but ordinary Englishmen confronted with the 
low standard of living of the people could not desist from visualising 
and sometimes effecting improvements beyond the letter of their 
mandate. In Rhodes, for example, the Medical Department has taken 
over an hotel and made it into a civilian hospital. In addition, it has 
converted an official country residence into a T.B. sanatorium. The 
Agricultural Department has begun planting olive trees in forest areas 
which it found burnt. out. 0 

B.M.A. has maintained the fiscal system which it found in existence. 
Chief sources of revenue for the Government are the tobacco monopoly, 
income tax, import duties and house and property tax. Revenue does 
not equal expenditure. Up to August rst last year the full burden of 
the deficit was borne by the United Kingdom Treasury. From that 
date U.N.R.R.A. has assumed financial responsibility for the cost of 
certain approved imports into the Dodecanese. “The deficit for the 
current year which will have to be met by Britain is estimated at 
£150,000 for a full twelve months. With U.N.R.R.A. imports estimated 
to value about £1,250,000 in a full year, the relief to the British 
Treasury is considerable. f . 

Goods imported under U.N.R.R.A. payment agreement are in due 
course sold as rationed goods in the open market. Money so obtained 
since August Ist, 1945, has been kept in a separate account and used 
for general rehabilitation and to provide relief for the indigent. It is 
hoped that as time goes by the volume of imports will increase, making 
more funds available for rehabilitation, thereby putting more people 
into gainful occupation and taking them off relief. The possibility of 
an increase in unemployment, however, must not be overlooked, but 
both B.M.A. and U.N.R.R.A. are committed to a policy of making- 
work more attractive than the dole. It is estimated that supplies under 
various heads valued at over £1,250,000 are coming into the islands in a 
year for which no payment goes out—thus being a free gift of that 
amount from the United Nations to the people of the Dodecanese, 
thanks mainly to B.M.A. and U.N.R.R.A. The rôle of U.N.R.R.A. in 
the Dodecanese is set out in an agreement dated August Ist, 1945, 
between that organisation and the British War Office. From that date 
U.N.R.R.A. assumed financial responsibility for the supply of certain 
essential commodities, including food, to the islands. As originally 
planned, imports are obtained from Army sources, but from March Ist 
this year it is expected that direct shipments will come from U.S.A. | 
and the U.K. Following the agreement with B.M.A. signed on August 
ist, U.N.R.R.A. assumed financial responsibility from that date, but 
the Dodecanese Mission did ‘not open its office until October. -Public 
assistance and relief has been an important task for B.M.A., and from 
the early days when only some of the islands were in British hands 
B.M.A. has received useful and valiant aid from the Friends’ Ambulance 
Unit, which looked after refugee camps in several islands, assisted with 
repatriation of refugees, and continues io give help of the greatest value 
in organising and supervising poor relief, milk centres and clinics. The 
International Red Cross and the Greek Red Cross have also done much 
valued work in the care of the sick and the needy. f 
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A visitor from the more troubled parts of the world finds the 
Dodecanese, outwardly at least, politically placid, and, with the 
exception of ‘solated spots, almost undamaged by war. In dismissing 
the Italian civil service (retaining only a few skilled workers) B.M.A. 
found difficulty in obtaining competent, responsible staff from among the 
local people. TheChief Administrator of B.M.A.hasrequested U.N.R.R.A. 
to provide specialist staff, particularly for replacement of the Friends’ 
Ambulance Unit, soon disbanding. Some 500.civilian Italians, including 
officials, left for their homeland at the end of December—the first large 

. civilian party to go. Another 1,000, including fifty black-listed 
Fascists, now in restricted residence, are‘due to leave soon. Of Italians 
who remain, many have deep roots in the country; some have never 
seen Italy, some were victimised by Fascism. Meanwhile, the Middle 

‘East order of non-fraternisation with the Italians is coming to be 

regarded as a refinement of .the quixotic owing to the absence of any 
substantial windmill. A 

For years the Dodecanese has not been self-supporting and at present 

- it lacks its important tourist traffic, sea transport for inter-island and 

‘foreign trade. Turkey and Egypt, moreover, are reluctant to trade 
with the Dodecanese. The island sponge industry is also stagnant for 
lack of equipment and markets. Trade as a whole is further crippled 
by the absence of any banking system—all Italian banks being closec 
and their assets frozen. On the other hand, remittances from emigrants 
abroad are again flowing into the islands, distributed by B.M.A. in the 
absence of banks. Despite many economic difficulties, B.M.A. has 
maintained orderly government and removed the worst fears of hunger 
and want.. It is tempting to say that the Dodecanese would benefit con- 
siderably by another guaranteed twelve months of this orderly rule. 
But the Administration itself and its individual officers, whatever their 
plans or hopes may be, do not know from day to day how long B.M.A. 
is to continue to govern the islands. This instability does not assist 
planning ; on the contrary it tends to create uncertainty both in the. 
minds of the officers of the Administration and:among the people they 
-govern. In the circumstances, that so many officers of B.M.A. should 
be not merely devoted to duty but keen and wholehearted in their 
work is all the more impressive. B.M.A. was organised to administer 
ex-enemy territory occupied by British or Allied forces. The Dodecanese 
is ex-enemy territory, but the people are-not enemy people. British 
Military Administration in the Dodecanese has been an anomaly, but 
few would deny that it was necessary. A brief visit to Rhodes and one 
other island leaves the impression that B.M.A. has not only fulfilled its 
mandate of maintaining law and order, feeding the people and restoring 
freedom of speech, but in many fields it has, in the course of its 
administration, laid the beginnings of wider benefits for the people of 
the Dodecanese. me g : 7 

- ; Percy ARNOLD. 
Rhodes. - 


SELF-HELP IN THE RUHR. 


N Germany, as in England, there has been endless discussion about 
means of limiting, or even reversing, the flow of population from 
countryside to industrial cities. Men’s longing to keep some contact 
with the land and with land work has perhaps been stronger there than 
~here. Just as there.are large areas on the outskirts of our big towns 
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given over to a chess-board division into innumerable allotments, so 


one used to see round German cities the more attractive displays of _ 


the “ Schreber gardens.” More attractive, not only because it was 
customary for parts of most gardens to be used for flowers and fruit 
trees, but also because so many of the plots were equipped, not with 
ramshackle tool-sheds, but with a wooden building, often of two rooms, 
lightly furnished and decorated with rustic work and bright paint. 
Here tea-parties were given, and in the summer time members of the 
family would use the place, holiday fashion, for recreation and for 
cool sleeping. On a visit to Berlin during hard times I found that 
many families of unemployed men were using these summer-houses as 


their only homes, ‘even in winter, and that all efforts of the health - 


service to find them better accommodation had been in vain. 

A traveller through modern Germany cannot fail also to notice on 
- the outskirts of towns or in populous country districts long rows or 
groups of new small houses, all built to the same box-like design with 
high-pitched red-tiled roof, and placed at regular intervals of about 
fifty yards from each other, each surrounded by its. piece of cultivated 
ground. These are specimens of the “ Siedlungen ” or housing settle- 
ments, which have been developed to meet, in various ways, the same 
longing for gardens and land work. A “ Siedlung ” may be anything 
from a garden suburb estate to an elaborate enterprise for a communal 
land settlement. 

Now that the Germans, like ourselves but in more hapless conditions, 
-are faced with the task of re-planning and re-building their chief 
industrial cities, there is much discussion of the problems involved— 
are big, flatted houses to be the rule again ? Are the cities to be planned 
for a much smaller population ? If so, how is the “ over-spill ” to be 
dealt with? In the circles of such discussions there isan active group 
concerned to emphasise the importance of the cottage-with-land type 
of Siedlung in this connection. They point out that for a long time to 
come German industry cannot expand rapidly and that the intensive 
cultivation of every acre of German land is a first necessity. They 
maintain that family life in such a settlement is far better than in a 
flat in the midst of ruins, and that the making of a Siedlung gives-an 
opportunity for co-operative self-help among the workers which ex- 
perience has shown to be sound and healthy. Some enthusiasts stress 
also the possibility of carrying out ideas of Kropotkin and others for 
combining industrial work with land cultivation. i 

I have recently had the opportunity of renewing my acquaintance 
with one of these Siedlung enthusiasts, a man who has translated his 
theories into very effective practice, Dr. Nicolas Ehlen -of Velbert. 
Velbert is a small town on the outskirts of the Ruhr area, whose iron- 
‘workers have always, specialised in the making of locks and keys. 
During the days of depression and unemployment between the wars 
Dr. Ehlen and others, with the active support of the municipality, 
established successfully two groups of settlers on areas just- outside the 
town, which had previously been largely waste ground. A leading idea 
was to provide men who suffered much from periods of short time and 
unemployment with permanent homes at a minimum cost, each 
surrounded by a piece of land which would give some amount of alterna- 
tive. occupation and some addition to the family food and income. I 
visited these settlements in 1934 and was much impressed by the 
cheerfulness and satisfaction shown by the families in the new homes 
and by the grateful affection they showed to the “father” of the 
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enterprise. Dr. Ehlen had then recently returned home from a brief 
period of risonment by the Nazis, who did not approve of his 
previous a for peace and international understanding on a Christian 
basis. The Velbert municipality therefore would not support him any - 
further, but having found a sympathetic Jew who was willing to 
provide the necessary land, he proceeded to organise a third Siedlung 
without official help.. And now again, directly the guns had ceased 
firing in May 1945, he began to set a fourth in motion. This time the 
Burgomaster was again behind the enterprise and arranged to provide 
a site of 200 acres and to find some loan capital at 1 per cent. A request 
in the local paper for-applications from those who seriously wished to 
settle on the land as members of a self-help scheme brought in over a 
thousand applications within a few weeks.- By the time of my visit, in 
December last, many houses were in course of erection. It had been 
plannéd to have a hundred completed within a year, and some had been 
already roofed within eight weeks of starting. But work was held up 
owing to a strict control of all building materials imposed by the 
British military authority. However, a British officer was taking a 
friendly interest in the scheme, and I hope that the work may now be 
proceeding again. Since this seems to be one of the comparatively rare 
instances in which German initiative has found spirit and means for a 
quick start on reconstructive work, and since the method used is 
largely unknown it may be useful to describe it a little more fully. 

The plan relies upon the voluntary co-operative work of the members 
of an association formed to build homes for themselves. The houses 
eventually are owned by their occupiers, and the cost of, construction 
is minimised by raising capital very cheaply and by relying upon the 
free labour of members. The association has also a cultural and 
educational side. Its members are mostly iron-workers, who are used 
to hard work and have much technical skill at their disposal. The call 
for strenuous voluntary work weeds out automatically the slackers or 
mere theorists, and there is also a provision for the expulsion of members 
for serious misbehaviour. The houses, as completed, are allotted to 
members in an order dependent on the number of hours’ work they have 
givén, with recourse to lots in the case of equality. The occupier only 
acquires owner’s rights after a trial period of seven years, during which 
time he still gives capital in the form of service until he has completed 
3,000 hours in all. Meanwhile; he makes a cash payment also, on a scale 
varying from 15 marks a month for a man with six children to 50 marks 
a month for a couple without children. This payment, with the ex- 
ception of I per cent. for administration, is all for the repayment of the 
total cost of the house, which averages about 5,000 marks. The - 
occupier may shorten the period of repayment if he can add any money 
of his own, but even without this most houses become the unencumbered 
property of the members within fifteen years. If an occupier does not 
make good within the trial period, as for example by-neglecting the 
land, his payments are returned to him and the house allotted to 
another member. 

For working purposes the menses are divided into groups of twelve, 
each under a responsible foreman. Unemployed members usually work 
a forty-hour week and receive 65 pfennig an hour. On the present 
scheme eighteen such groups were put to work at once. The work 
consists partly of preparing sites, making foundatioris and roads, but 
is also largely concerned with obtaining or making the bricks and 
joinery required. Contractors are employed as little. as possible, and 
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payment for material made by labour when possible. The association: 
owns a five-ton lorry which works full time on transport. a Lhe bricks 
are obtained partly from bomb-ruined houses in Velbert, payment 
being in the form of site clearing, and partly fram two brick kilns worked 
by members, for which a rent is paid in the farm of bricks. They have 
also their own forge and joiners’ shops. 

The houses built are of four types, planned to suit different sites and 
aspects, and compare most favourably with the English “ council 
house ” type. They stand on a base of about 750 square feet and include ` 
a living-room, a kitchen and at least three bedrooms. There are also 
cellars, one of which is used for wash-room and bathroom. In addition, 
each house has attached to it a small stable, with haystore, for housing 
the animal which it is de-végle to keep on the plot. The usual choice is a 
sheep, which provides milk, ʻa clip of wool, and some garden manure— 
and also becomes almost a member of the family. i 

The piece of land which goes with the house has been fixed at a 
standard size of about three-quarters of an acre, which experience has 

` shown to-be as much as the ordinary family can well use. Half an acre 
is devoted to vegetables and fruit, and the rest serves as a grazing plot 
for the sheep. In most cases the women, with children’s help, were able 
to keep the plots cultivated during the husband’s war`service. One 
reported that she has sold in a season over four hundredweight of soft 
fruit besides bottling a cellar-full for her own use. 

The community is held together, not only by its joint labours and _ 
neighbourly intercourse and service, but also by two weekly meetings, 
one for women and one for men. These are. of a social and educational 
as well as of a business character. They begin with a brief silence, 
followed by the learning of a song under skilled musical direction. Then 
comes a progress report and reports from the building foremen, leading 
on to a discussion of any difficulties that may have arisen—and they are 
plenty. This takes about an hour, and is followed by an educational 
period, with a reading, a talk about home problems, discussion of a 
book or a picture, and the meeting winds up with another song. 

When the present scheme is completed there will be in all 350 of, 
such co-operatively built houses in the Velbert area. This means that 
probably’ 1,500 people will have been happily, and stably settled in 
separate family homes which they have. helped, by hard work and 
sacrifice, to build for themselves and edch.other, and for which they 
pay, for fifteen years only, an annual sum much smaller than they 
would have to pay as rent for a few poor rooms in the town. They are 
also in touch with the soil again, and have something in reserve for 
hard times thereby. Two or three hundred acres of poor land has thus 
come into intensive cultivation, and carries -also 350 head of stock. 
The scheme seems to meet natural demands both for independence and 
comradeship, and enables work to be started quickly and pushed forward . 
with a rapidity and an economy in which all are interested. No doubt 
this particular enterprise owes much to the spirit and energy of its - 
leader Dr. Ehlen, who carries on at the same time his work as a school- 
master ; but similar associations have also been successful elsewhere. 
It may be that Germans are showing here a form of enterprise from 
which other lands may learn a good deal, and which may make us in 
this country question whether we are not relying too much on council 
schemes, tenders and contracts for all our re-constructive work. | 

i W. R. HuGuHEs. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


TOWARDS WORLD GOVERNMENT. 


HAT, ‘it is sometimes asked, is the -good of talking about a 

W world government, or a family of nations, when before our 

eyes international relationships seem to be getting worse, not 
better, when the so-called United Nations on the morrow of their 
victory have thrown down the very pretence of unity, and when one 
of them maintains an army of six million men and speeds up the 
production of munitions.for no other recognisable purpose than to use 
them as a diplomatic lever against her former allies ? 

The question is two-edged. When things are bad and civilisation has 
sunk to a low level, it may seem idle to raise idealist standards ; but 
when things are bad enough, there is nothing left to do but to raise 
idealist standards. There i ‘is such a thing as a situation that is too bad 
to be true—true, that is, to human nature. We have reached that 
situation. It may. well be that Russia is pointing the short cut to 
salvation, although blindly pointing it, by: her flair for producing dead- 
locks on the existing level of diplomatic practice. 

Two major factors in the present situation are at any rate clear. The 
first is that as a result of these wars Russia has been given a position of 
dominating importance in the world. The second is that, on the evidence 
both of events and of Russia’s own ideological pretence, it is a main 
purpose of Russian policy to drive the class war to an issue on a world- 
wide scale, or rather to mobilise the prejudice and ill feeling of the class 
war in behalf of Russia’s designs outside of Russia. The stage has been 
reached where crudity rather than finesse is the order of the day. 
Mr. Molotov, for instance, does not hesitate to accuse Mr. Bevin of 

concealing ulterior British motives behind his advocacy of Libyan . 
` independence. Throughout the countries of eastern Europe now con- 
trolled by Russia England is openly featured as Enemy No. r. The cry 
is for the workers of the world (England included) to unite—against 
England. The detailed components of the said enemy are listed as 
capitalists, landlords, clergy, militarists and aristocrats, all of them, 
of course, comprehensively dubbed fascists. Some people have been 
. surprised by the sudden changes of front lately presented by Russia’s 
representatives abroad, whether by Mr. Gromyko in New York or by 
Mr. Molotov in Paris. In other words, surprise has been caused by the 
particular ground on which the Russian representatives have ranged 
themselves against Great Britain and the United States. Having firmly 
established himself, for instance, as the implacable enemy of everything 
that is Italian, Mr. Molotov finds no difficulty in emerging suddenly as 
the champion of Italian sovereign independence merely in order to 
oppose an Anglo-American project for supervision in a transitional . 
period. The pretexts for opposition have been changed without 
apparent regard for consistency or logic. - 

The unchanging fact is the opposition itself. The truth is, or on 
increasing evidence appears to be, that Mr. Molotov-is not interested 
in the work of the Foreign Ministers or in the details of the Italian or 
other peace treaties, or in the U.N.O.; except in so far as they provide 
occasions for Russian opposition to Britain and America. It would be 
easy, and mischievous, to exaggerate the importance of this prevailing 
feature of international relationships. It is not nearly as important as 
at first sight it seems to be. For what it is worth; however, it should be 
faced. Almost every item of international news that appears in the 
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world’s newspapers or broadcast services contains a statement or a 
gesture of Russian disagreement with Great Britain ang the United 
States, or an accusation of somè kind against them, big or small, trivial 
or substantial. Now the Russians are clever in propaganda. If genius 
be an infinite capacity for taking pains, then they have a genius for it. 
It looks as if the peoples of the world are being cumulatively driven to 


accept as commonplace the circumstance of Russian opposition to the _ 


Western Powers, the circumstance being meanwhile explained and 
elaborated in Russian propaganda as the opposition of the toiling masses 
of the world against the capitalist-imperialist-Christian combination of 
the old régime. > 

What then can be the strategic object of such a tactic? Do the 
Russians want war? Certainly not. They have had enough of war to 


Suit their purpose. According to their own calculation there is enough l 


discontent, misery, adversity in the world on which to base their 
revolutionary doctrine, to split the nations in the horizontal sense, and 
to impose communist dictatorships which shall be in effect the dictator- 
ship of Moscow. We have seen that process (the iron curtain cannot 
hide it) already at work in eastern Europe. There are those who regard 
the prospeċt with misgiving, who are afflicted even with a feeling near 
to distress as they contemplate what is taking place. Two world wars 
of the vertical or international incidence, and now the gathering clouds 
of another world war, this time of an inter-class or horizontal incidence ? 


iae the true summary of what has been achieved in our time by our, 


litical way of life ? If so, there would be reason enough, in one point 
of view, for depression. Human nature, however, is made in such a way 
that the badness of outlook and of circumstance acts as a challenge to 
our intelligence and to our goodwill. Though the challenges seem to 
follow each other without pause or interval, the resilience of the human 


spirit is equal to the strain. Why was it that the Kaiser was defeated | 


at great human cost only to be succeeded by Hitler? Why is it that 
- Hitler is defeated at a still greater human cost only to be followed by 
still another challenge to peaceful human welfare ? There always seems 
to be, in international affairs, a menacing cloud on the horizon. In the 


present instance, hardened perhaps by the excess of hardship to which . 


we in our time have had to accustom ourselves, we no longer beat about 
the bush but openly face and discuss this problem of Russia. 

In a disjointed or dispassionate point of view there was something 
odd and bitter in a ceremony -that took place at Church House, West- 
minster, on May 7th last, exactly one year after the German armies in 
Europe surrendered to the United Nations. At that ceremony Mr. 
Churchill’ was admitted the first honorary freeman of the city, the 
honour being bestowed upon him expressly “in recognition of his 
glorious leadership, his unmatchable example, and his stirring words, 
which so inspired the British people that alone for over twelve months 
they withstood the whole-might and fury of Germany and Italy, and 
for four more years, with the help of the other United Nations, main- 
tained the cause of freedom till the aggressors in the West and the East 
. Were vanquished.” What, however, was staged as a ceremony of 
unclouded heroism, as the consummation of a great human triumph, 
was reduced to something like a mockery of its pretended quality by 
the nature of its-own background. Mr. Churchill himself, acknow- 
ledging. the honour, found himself asking a series of questions which 
seemed not at all to square with the triumphant climax. 

“ But what happens,” he asked, “ if the United Nations themselves 
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are sundered by an awful schism and clash of ideologies, interests, 
policies and passions? What happens if, with all our loyal endeavour, 
we can build no more than a Tower of Babel? ” Indeed, he went on, 
what if the United Nations, victorious in their grand conflict against 
Nazism and Fascism, gave place, as they might, to a vast confrontation 
of two parts of the-world and two irreconcilably opposed conceptions 
of human society? He then, without apology and without hesitation, 
named Russia in the trend of his foreboding. The supreme hope, he 
suggested, and the prime endeavour was to reach a good and faithful 
understanding with Soviet Russia through the agency and organism of 
the United Nations. In this patient, persevering, resolute endeavour, 
he said, the English-speaking world and the western democracies of 
Europe must play their part and move together. 

Some of us begin to wonder if our patience, perseverance and resolute 
endeavour have not been stretched a little too far. We are tired of 
heroics on the beaches, on the Piccadilly housetops and on the village 
greens. We have had enough of toil and sweat and blood and tears. 
For a change we should like to bask in a holiday sun somewhere, to 
have our meals brought to us, without the need of emergency ration 
cards, to live and breathe freely without being planned at every turn, 
and never again to hear of politics or politicians. But we cannot escape. - 
We must go on being debauched by these sordid and revolting quarrels 
in international affairs and being enslaved and enervated by our 
domestic politics, until we mend our ways. 

One of the odd things is that everyone without exception knows the 
solution, but feels helpless to bring it about. “ Only in this way,” said 
Mr. Churchill on the occasion just referred to, “ can catastrophe be 
averted; only in this way-can the salvation of all nations and races 
begin. I hope there will be a strong France’and a revived Italy, and 
that many smaller but ancient and famous states will make their 
weight tell in the noble task of building and maintaining an all-powerful, 
world-governing instrument to preserve freedom and to prevent war.” 
There indeed is the noble task to which we are called. Almost every day 
that passes, every deadlock produced in’ international negotiations, 
drives home the need for some sort of a world government. The case is 
proved and proved again. There would be nothing to lose even if a 
world government were to be seen in practice to be as futile as was the 
League of Nations between 1920 and 1939, or as the United Nations 
Organisation (a sectional organisation of exclusively victor nations) is 
already proved to be. Our last state would be no worse than our first. 
After all, when the Foreign Ministers of four or five Powers meet in 
Paris, what else are they trying to do, though they are not competent 
to do it, but to fulfil the function of a world government by deciding 
matters of international concern? They fail; but could any worse 
harm be done if failure were registered instead by a fully competent 
international tribunal of world-wide scope? There is this at least to be 
said even for failure in international conference, that so long as the 
nations’ representatives are meeting and talking, the nations them- 
selves are not fighting. It is when the talking stops that the bombs 
begin to explode. : 

What we have to remember in the still crude stage of development 
we have reached in our civilisation is that we are still faced with the 
opportunist and negative purpose of avoiding war. The idea of peace 
in the substantial or positive sense is the dream of a far-distant future. 
Common sense bids us concentrate on the next practical step. The 
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avoidance of mass murder and mass destruction is obviously good on 
its merits as an object of international progress. What matter if, that 
object being achieved, we do not at once jump into a relationship of 
something like harmony between the nations? For instance, would it 
be worse if Russia succeeded in annexing Trieste to communist control 
by jockeying through Tito’s agency in the lobbies of a world govern- 
ment than if she annexed it as the result of war? Obviously, it would 
be less bad. Progress in international affairs has to-be measured by 
small advances. There may be cause for present congratulation in the . 
circumstance that-it is a Russian, and not a German, type of disturb- 
ance that now concerns us, for the Russian method of controversy is 
verbal and diplomatic rather than physical and violent. Words are less 
impervious to reason than are bombs. There is a permanent case, 
` therefore, for keeping the words in flow for as long as possible. How 
could such a thing be better achieved than by the prompt setting up of 
-a parliament of man, a government of the world? Such a parliament 
would, of course, produce muddle upon muddle, as do all parliaments. 
But in our international context we produce the muddles in any case. 
A world-government would provide a permanent dumping ground for 
recrimination, a permanent buffer against violence. The fact that our 
own hotheads at Westminster know that they can talk next week and 
the week after and for ever acts as a sort of safety valve. And any 
Russian would rather talk than shoot. 

Why, then, this perverse hesitation? Why did no one react when 
Mr. Bevin made his plea on November 237d last? “ I am willing,” he 
said, “to sit with anybody, of any party, of any nation, to try to 
devise either a franchise, or a constitution—just as other great countries 
have done—for a world assembly, with a limited objective—-the 
objective of peace.” As we survey the ruins of diplomacy by conference 
during the past quarter of a century, we are apt to wonder if it would 
not be more profitable if, instead of prolonging the series, the politicians _ 
of the earth were frankly to admit an established failure, retreat from 
an untenable position, and bend their efforts exclusively upon the 
setting up of a world authority such as could be given a new chance of 
tackling the whole corpus of problems from the beginning? But 
how, it may be asked, could such a ‘project, vast and revolutionary in 
its scope, be even approached ? Mr. Bevin in effect has already proposed 
it. Mr. Churchill in effect has already supported it. What more can be 
done ? 

Such a question is not ioi a moment to be shunned by experienced 
people. The whole of our life on this earth is characterised by challenges 
and difficulties of so forbidding a character that in our tired moments 
we may find ourselves in a mood to capitulate, but the mood never lasts. 
There is an eternal spring of hope, resolution and effort in the human 
heart, itself perhaps the hall-mark of that sovereign quality bestowed 
upon us by our Maker. Is there any major ideal in life that we ever 
finally master? If we could master it, it would cease to be an ideal. 
But we never abandon it. In the case of this small, pathetic inter- 
national ideal, the mere negative consensus of opinion in favour of our 
refraining from murdering each other by the million, there seems to be 
no adequate reason why it should not cease to be an ideal—it ought 
never to have been an ideal at all—by reason- of our mastering it. 
What is necessary is that the universal timidity, or neurasthenia, should 

- be banished by simple healthy thought. We really ought to be able to 
‘achieve something that we all want to achieve, especially when the 
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achievement consists in nothing more than a mutual undertaking not 
to destroy each other. And we have the incentive at our disposal. We 
have started destroying ourselves at such a lick that in that par- 
ticular point of view we have reduced ourselves to an absurdity. What 
only is needed is courageous honest thought which shall be made 
infectious by repetition ; a new job, in short, for propaganda. 

The sort of objection, for instance, that is advanced by the timid 
people is this: Suppose, they say, there had been a world government 
in being at the time of any of the great crises in our living experience ; 
would it, could it, have made the slightest difference to what in fact did 
happen? We had our League of Nations and our World Court. They 
made no difference. Suppose we recall one such crisis in our experience : 
namely the early autumn of 1932, when the war of 1939-45 became 
inevitable. The circumstances can be clearly and shortly summarised. 
After the defeat of Germany in 1918, it became a commonplace of 
honest thought that the only way to avoid further war was to organise 
a family of nations subject to a common authority. The League of 
Nations was the authority made available to that project. A slight 
further step in the argument showed that the nations constituting the 
family must in the first place be disarmed and in the second place shorn 
of their unrestricted national sovereignty. That step was seen to be 
necessary when the chief European Powers met in conference at Locarno 
on the shores of Lake Maggiore in the autumn of 1925. Germany was 
to be admitted to the League of Nations, whence it could be deduced 
that the League was indeed to become a League of Nations and not a 
league of the victors; and a disarmament conference was to be 
convened. 

The crisis came in 1932. In February of that year the League of 
Nations Disarmament Conference did meet. The nations of the earth 
were duly represented at the historic meeting that took place in 
Geneva. It failed. There was no agreement about disarmament. After 
six months of futile wrangling, in which not disarmament at all but 
the mere limitation of armaments was the bone of contention and in 
which the French and the British delegations refused to accept a 
German proposal for equality in the limited quota of armaments, the 
Germans walked out of the conference, out of the League, and, so to 
speak, into the arms of Hitler. Hitler, in fact, became Chancellor of 
Germany, by the democratic process of popular election, in the following 
January. The die was cast. 

Now suppose, instead of a League of Nations, There had at that time 
been a World Government in being ? Would the distinction have been 
of any practical value? Could not the Germans have walked out of an 
assembly calling itself a World Government just as easily as they 
walked out of it when it called itself a League of Nations? Perhaps 
they could. It would be absurd to suggest that the two words “ world 
government ” are in themselves of a magical or miraculous quality. 
But there was, at any rate, this difference. The League of Nations was 
in the first instance a band of the victors who had defeated Germany in 
war, and from whose holy ranks in the first instance the Germans were 
sternly excluded. When the Germans were admitted in 1926, they were 
so admitted, on sufferance, by those former victors. They could never 
- have felt, did not feel, that they belonged to it of equal right. There 
was no such thing as the “ atmosphere ” of, for instance, the parliament 
at Westminster, where the talk goes on for ever, and where the rules 
are kept. Moreover, there was this substantial distinction, that the 
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League of Nations was not in fact anything like a world government at 
all. It was a league of armed sovereign nations. It was little more than 
a continuous experiment in diplomacy by conference. A world govern- 
ment by contrast presupposes the abandonment, first of unrestricted 
national sovereignty, and next of the armaments that are the as, 
ment of such sovereignty. 

In international affairs we are at the stage where our highest 
endeavour is to add two and two together without making a mistake. 
Any child could tell us that a world government presupposes universal 
disarmament and the universal surrender of national sovereignty. But 
our political grown-ups need to ponder that obvious truth in a solemn 
and prolonged manner before it sinks through. In the debate that took 
place in the British House of Commons on November 22nd and 23rd, 
1945, when this very question of national sovereignty was the subject 
debated, we heard some delicate and subtle quibbling about the 
difference between “ surrendering” sovereignty or “ merging ” it or 
“expanding ” it or “ revising the conception ” of it, when the plain 
and obvious issue was whether we should be prepared just to let go of it. 
. If a drunkard decides to stop drinking, it may help him to feel that he 
is not “ surrendering ” anything, but merely “ merging ” it into some- ` 
thing quite different. But in international affairs what we need is 
something essentially more sober both in the matter and in the manner 
of our work. We need to train ourselves in honest simple thinking . 
about an honest simple need. If we are not to destroy each other, we 
must surrender our right to do so. If we are to live as a family of nations, 
we must surrender both our national sovereignty and our armaments. 
A world government will be the inevitable result or the climax of simple 
honest thought of such a kind, if pursued courageously to its logical 
conclusion. What is needed in the first instance is an educational 
propaganda to that end. There is no such thing as sinning against the 
light ; if we do see the light, we act accordingly. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 
May 1th, 1946. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
VICTORS, BEWARE.* 


It seems a far cry from Væ Victis to Mr. de Madariaga’s pointed warning, 
Victors, Beware. Yet in this new book we hear little about the main problem 
that faces the victorious Powers, namely how to wipe out Nazism and what 
to do with Germany. True, Dr. de Madariaga proposes a kind of inyerted 
non-fraternisation order by proposing millions of mixed marriages for 
German women—“ chief candidates would appear to be Ukrainians and 
Poles in the East, Greeks and Spaniards in the South, Irishmen in the 
North.” But to the mind of this reviewer at least such “an intelligent and 
persevering policy” (to quote our distinguished Spanish author) appears 
not only absurd but as yet another sign of racialist theories triumphant in 
the most unexpected quarters. Such a recipe for a solution of the German. 
problem is but the logical outcome of Hitler’s own racial theories. . ~ l 

The problem really under review, as the author sees it, is not the future of 
the defeated but the co- opération of the victorious. Such co- operation, to be 
effective, must seek “ common aims by common means.” Here he puts his 

* Victors, Beware. By Salvador de Madariaga. Cape. tos. 6d. 
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finger on the real difficulty that bedevils international affairs even after the 
destruction gf Hitler. Different Powers mean different things by the oe 
word—hence a whole section of this book on “ Words and Meanings,” 
democracy, fascism, equality and liberty. It is in these loosely a 
notes and definitions that: we meet the old and familiar charm of his wit and 
gift of brilliant diction—gifts which have endeared him to the liberals of ali 
the lands. There is something very un-English about his logical ways and 
his love of the bon mot that explains, perhaps, the secret of the success of his 
many books. Some of his asides—against a broadcasting monopoly for 
instance—are of special interest. 

The larger part deals with world affairs proper, and his longest chapter is 
rightly devoted to Russia and her neighbours. All of a sudden his book loses 
its sparkling nature and turns into an imposing array of solid facts, all lined 
up with hardly as much as a word of stricture or approval. How Russia 
annexed the Baltic,States, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania ; how she fought 
Finland and set up an “ alternative’ government ; how the Soviet Union 
displaced the rightful Polish Government ; how she intervened in Rumania 
and all but took under her exclusive tutelage Bulgaria: these events of 
the very recent past are soberly set down. They speak for themselves. As 
he says, they can be read in any public library, yet to many readers they will 
come as a revelation. After all, who in all these years has concerned himself 
with the history of say the Baltic States ? But in judging just how many of 
these events, as re-stated by Dr. de Madariaga, are new to him the reader 
can measure the degree in which he had fallen an unconscious victim to the 
Art of Suppression of undesirable news as practised by some papers in the 
free world. If this book does nothing else but make the public aware of the 
actual policy carried out by the Soviet Union within the last few years it will 
have rendered a supreme service to our ultimate goal, a real peace settle- 
ment. It will prevent what he calls “ a sinister partition of the world between 
the three victors ” and show the road to an n enlightened agreement on the 
basis of the Charter. [ 

F. W. Pick. 


DICTATORSHIP AND POLITICAL POLICE.* 


The author’s main theme is the rise and organisation of the apparatus of 
terrorism which was the backbone of the Nazi system. He has compiled a 
great many facts showing the extraordinary efficiency of the elaborate 
machine built up by Himmler and others. Moreover, a fourth of the book 
deals with other examples of terrorism by a political police, namely with the 
technique employed to secure the dictatorships of Napoleon.I, Napoleon ITI 
and Mussolini. Curiously enough he omits the activities of the political police 
in Tsarist and Bolshevik Russia, though Himmler confessed that he got his 
ideas of conquering and keeping power from their study. In fact, all the 
systems of keeping a nation in complete subjection to a dictatorship by a care- 
fully organised terrorism have made use of the same means, such as censor- 
ship, spying, torture, deportation, defamation, confiscation, and so on. The 
difference between a Fouché and a Himmler was not in spirit but in the 
means available. The modern dictatorships had tools of which their pre- 
decessors did not dream, such as the telegraph, telephone, radio, aeroplanes, 
machine-guns, all the means of forming publie opinion and arousing mass 
emotions, 

Besides describing the technique of sonraling a nation by fear, Dr. 
Bramstedt analyses the psychological problems involved. He shows that 
Hitler never made any bones about his view that the masses needed fear, 
and respected a State executive only if it knew how to inspire fear. People 
acknowledge brutality and physical strerigth, he believed; the masses, as 
in the days of the Romans, need bread and shows that give them a thrill of 

* Dictatorship and Political Police, the Technique of Control by Fear. By E. K. 


Bramstedt. International Library of Sociology and Social Kecónstructión: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trübner & Co. 158. 
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horror. In a democratic society people find an outlet for their horror-instinct 

by reading about some actual case of murder or absorbing detgctive thrillers. 

A Fascist State exploits this latent instinct for its purposes. The author is, 

of course, aware that other motives than fear contributed to the rise of the 

dictatorships, and he makes interesting comments about the longing of 

. modern youth for social integration and recognition, a life in community, 
true comradeship which the dictators perverted for building up their armies 
of black and brown shirts. 

Now when the Nazi horrors have, in an absolutely indisputable way, been 
revealed to the world, millions are asking themselves: How could the 
Germans acquiesce in these abominations ? But this question ignores another, 
namely, How many knew of them in more than a very vague way or at all? 
It will only be possible to answer this question when the iron curtain is lifted 

.which at present hinders competent Germans from revealing their ex: 
periences under the Nazi régime. It is significant, however, that victims of 
the Nazis who have been in Auschwitz, and similar horror camps, and who 
are now in this country, state that even they knew nothing of the mass 
_ extermination carried out:in those places. ` 
$ F. HERTZ. 


SIAM: THE CROSSROADS.* 


Sir Josiah Crosby spent “ practically a quarter of a century ” of his career 
in the Consular Service in Siam, the latter part of it as His Majesty’s Minister 
` at Bangkok, from which appointment be retired on pension in 1943. As a 
student-interpreter in the Consular Service he first visited Siam during the 
Indian summer of the Chakri dynasty in 1904. He has, therefore, had un- 
rivalled opportunities for studying the Siamese character and way of life, the 
collapse of the last absolute monarchy in Asia, and the transition of the 
government from a policy of friendship to Britain to one of chauvinism and 
. bad faith. 
Siam at the turn of the century was an enchanted land; those who 
-entered it from abroad could never hope quite to escape the spell which the 
country laid upon them. Sir Josiah has been so firmly spellbound, his sight 
has been so bewitched by this last surviving, independent Buddhist Kingdom, 
that'to the faults of the “ band of conspirators composed of intellectuals and 
a number of officers belonging to the Army and Navy,” who rebelled against 
their king, and of Luang Pibul and the military junta who betrayed an old 
and faithful ally, he is more than a little blind ; he becomes at times almost 
a counsel for the defence. But he makes it abundantly clear that the sym- 
pathies of the Siamese nation, as opposed to their wholly unrepresentative 
government, were throughout the war with Britain. i 
He pays no more than just tribute to the Ruling House : “ To the sagacity 
of the members of the Royal House of Chakri the Siamese nation owes an 
incalculable debt. . . . The general standard of ability revealed by the Royal 
Family throughout the past hundred years has been astonishingly high and 
would do credit to any counțry.” Eugenists should note that the principal 
Queens of King Chulalongkorn were half-sisters to His Majesty himself. 
The latter “ looked every inch a king. Though so generally beloved, he was 
capable of inspiring awe.” The refusal of his successor, King Rama VI, “ of 
unquestionably high intelligence,” to marry a half-sister came as a shock 
to national sentiment. By a commoner he had a daughter. 
Sir Josiah believes that “ failure to grant political concessions already 
` overdue was a factor which brought about revolution,” and for this failure 
he blames the Princes. Readers will hardly gather from his discreet account 
of the post-revolutionary government that, outside a small circle of 
ambitious men at Bangkok, there was throughout the nation at the time of 
the coup d'état no diminution of love and loyalty for the throne, and that 
but for the premature demise of Prince Chakrabongse, the immensely popular - 
and able brother of Rama VI, who was Commander-in-Chief of the army, 
* Siam: The Crossroads. By Sir Josiah Crosby. Hollis & Carter. 12s. 6d. 
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there could never have been a revolution. Had he lived he would have 
succeeded Rama VI and retained control of the army. His marriage to a 
Russian lady Was in Siamese eyes a misfortune as it rendered his son, Prince 
Chula, G.C.V.O., unacceptable as a candidate for the succession. King 
Prajadhipok, who abdicated in 1935, was childless ;. he is believed to have 
felt little interest in the branch of the family to which the succession passed, 
a factor of importance not mentioned in the account of the course of events 
which led to abdication. Here, as so often elsewhere, the fortunes of the 
Crown were primarily dependent on those of the royal marriages ! It is 
difficult to believe that, if the Chakri dynasty had maintained its authority, 
the government could ever have been suborned by the Japanese. 

Sir Josiah has some interesting observations about the courtesy of the 
Siamese, their mania for being in the fashion (and military dictatorship was 
quite the vogue in the thirties), and their practice of sending students 
abroad. From France returned the leader of revolutionary thought. An 
account of the “ Free Siam ” group formed by Mom Rachawongse, Seni 
Pramoj, a member of the’ Royal Family, from among students in America 
and Britain does not fall within the scope of this well-informed and well- 
written book, but would form a valuable appendix to a later edition. A 
genealogical table of the House of Chakri might also-usefully be added. If a 
repeat performance of this sorry farce of so-called democratic government in 
Siam is to be launched under British auspices, we have been warned. 

E. LAM. STOWELL. 


. THE FUTURE OF UNIVERSITIES.* 


Two years ago Mr. ‘Bruce Truscot’s Redbrick University charmed a host of 
readers with its vivid story of the eleven non-residential universities and 
university colleges in the provinces of England. These seven universities 
(Durham including the Newcastle colleges, Manchester, Liverpool,- Leeds, 
Sheffield, Birmingham and Bristol) and four colleges (Hull, Nottingham, 
Leicester and Southampton), together with Reading University and the 
University College.at Exeter (which are mainly residential), cater, between 
` them, for about one-quarter of the men undergraduates, and about ‘one-third 
of all whole-time university students, in English universities. 

*Mr. Truscot has now brought his inside knowledge, his skilful pen, and his 
ready wit to bear upon some of Redbrick’s post-war problems. His new book 
embodies many of the recommendations made in August 1944 by the 
British Association’s Committee on post-war university education ; and that 
committee, whether “‘ Bruce Truscot ” was a member of it or not, owes him 
deep gratitude for his deft handling of its principal proposals and his attrac- 
tive presentation of them to his many readers. At the same time he puts 
forward plans of his own, evidently based upon direct personal experience, 
for the post-war development of Redbrick University and particularly of its 
Faculty of Arts, its administration, and its relations with its own region or 
province. His book is, however, most likely to influence the future of 
universities on account of the light it sheds upon. the vision which he shares 
with the British Association’s Committee. They are agreed, for instance, 
upon the proper aims of the post-war university. The first of these is dis- 
covery, research, the advancement of knowledge. Then comes teaching ; 
but, ‘apart from research, ersity education of the right kind is im- 
possible,” and university reke should be done by those university pro- 
fessors who are engaged in original work so that their pupils may drink the 
sparkling water from the running stream of truth rather than the green 
mantle of the stagnant pool. Thirdly, culture: the university should 
integrate its specialised studies with one another, and with beauty and good- 
ness, by presenting a better way of living both to its undergraduates (partly 
by insisting upon residence in a college or university hostel during one year 
at least) and- to the whole community in its region. Lastly, the universities 
of the future, like those of the Middle Ages, should co-operate with one 

* Redbrick and These Vital Days. By Bruce Truscot. Faber & Faber. ios. 6d. 
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another in creating a sense of world citizenship among the leaders of man- 
kind: helps to this end would be the universal use of English as a second 


_ language (for the publication of researches and for personal intercourse) and 
» the establishment of a world council of universities in touch with the official ` 


International Education Organisation, one of the special agencies under the 
San Francisco Charter. 

Mr. Truscot concludes his volume with critical summaries of the Norwood, 
McNair and Fleming Reports. The first two are admirably done. But the 
review of ‘the Fleming Report misses its failure to notice that the best 
Public Schools include a much larger proportion of “ academic ” schools— 
schools which keep.most of their pupils up to 18 and prepare many of them 
for the universities—as well as of “ boarding ” schools than do the secondary 
schools in the general educational system of the country. The Fleming 
Report ought to have dealt as thoroughly with developing and extending 
association between the general educational system and the Public Schools 


. in their “ academic ” as in their “ boarding ” aspect. It would then have. 


appeared that the admission to existing Public Schools of, say, 25 per cent. 
of scholars irom the general educational system would only provide for some 


"=. 0.5 per cent. of each one-year age group, and so would not suffice to ensure 
: equality of opportunity of a university education for all who might profit by | 
“it. The local education authorities will have to establish academic schools i 

of their own, Higher Secondary Schools comparable to St. Paul’s, with-places ; 


for another 2 per cent. of the boys and at least 1 pef cent. of the girls who 
Teach the age of thirteen. 


MAXWELL GARNETT. 
* * x * * 


Edward Benes (Allen & Unwin, 8s. 6d.) is a collection of tributes to the, 
Presidént of Czechoslovakia on his sixtieth birthday from his friends ‘in 
England and America. Some are long, others brief, but all paint the same 
picture of a distinguished statesman, a courageous patriot, a good European, 
anda man of the highest character. Lord Perth and Lord Cecil describe his 

-useful record.at Geneva, where he laboured not only for his country but for 
the’stabilisation of‘a warring world. It is interesting to learn that in certain 


matters, such as economic relations with Austria, he was ready to go further, 


than political opinion at Prague was prepared to approve. The most intimate 
contributions are those of Mr. Wickham Steed and Sir R. Bruce Lockhart, 
who write with warm affection of his modesty and disinterestedness. Pro- 
fessor Seton-Watson concludes the symposium by recalling the unclouded 
and fruitful collaboration withthe noble Masaryk in the creation of a state 
based on ordered liberty. ` 
* xX * * K 

Palestine, Land of Promise, by Walter Clay Lowdermilk (Gollancz, 4s. 6d.), 
is a fascinating book. After the bitter controversies between Arab and Jew, 
not only in Palestine itself, but between their respective champions through- 
out-the world, it is a relief to turn to this picture of a prosperous future for 
both races. The larger part of the work deals with the almost incredible 
achievements of the colonists who sought refuge from Russian persecution 
sixty years ago and have been reinforced by a growing stream of immigrants. 
Bred in the towns, they proved no less successful in turning a little strip of 
rocky, sandy and feyer-haunted land into a flourishing community. Hard 
work, courage and patience have overcome all difficulties except the jealousy 
and apprehensions of the backward Arab majority. Can that obstacle also 
be overcome ? The American expert in soil conservation and réclamation 
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declares that it can. What has been done by the Tennessee Valley Associa- ` 


tion can be’done by a Jordan Valley Association, irrigating the desert south - 
of the country and thereby making it possible for several million additional 
citizens to live. Dr.“Lowdermilk is not a Jew, but no Jewish publicist could 
speak with greater enthusiasm of what this ‘Gifted race has done when it got 


_ its chance or more confidently of what it will be able to do if foreign capitaland ` 


brains co-operate. The excellent illustrations reinforce the mesage of the text. 
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